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PREFACE. 



Strict propriety seldom allova ao author to obtrude upon the public 
the circumstances that may have attended and controlled his literary 
labours. Yet the rule may give way to special reasons ; tod in the 
present instance the reader is requested courteously to admit an 
exception. 

More than twelve years ago the Author projected a work which 
should at one view eniibit the several principal forms of spurious or 
corrupted religion. But discouraged by the magnitude and difficulty 
of such a task, he after a while, yet not without much reluctance, 
abandoned the undertaking. Nevertheless the subject continually 
pressed upon his mind. At length he ejected a single portion of the 
general theme, and adventured — ^Natural Histort or Enthusiasm. 

Emboldened to proceed, the Author almost immediately entered 
upon the nearly connected and sequent subject which fills the present 
volume. Yet fearing lest, by an unskilful or unadvised treatment of 
certain arduous miittets which it involves, ha miffht create embar- 
rassment where most he desired to do good, he laid aside his 
materials. 

But in the interval, by extending his researches concerning the rise 
and prosress of the fatal errors tmit have obscured our holy religion, 
the Author greatly enhanced his wish to achieve his first purpose. 
He therefore resumed Fanaticism ; which is now ofierea to the 
candour of the Reader. He next proposes, in advandng towards 
the completion of his original design, to take in hand Superstition, 
and its attendant Crbdulitt. 

A natural transition leads from Superstition and Credulity to 
Spiritual Dbspotism. The principal pet versions of Relk^n having 
thus been reviewed, it would be proper to describe that (Irruption 
OF Morals which, in different moaes, has resulted from the over- 
throw of genuine piety. There would then only remain to be 
considered Scepticism, or Philosophic Irreligion ; and the series will 
embrace rU that the Author deems indispensable to the undertaking 
he has so long meditated. 
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SECTION I. 



MOTIVES OF THE WORK. 



The maladies of the mind are not to be healed any 
more than those of the body unless by a friendly hand. 
But through a singular infelicity it too often Imppens 
that these evils, deep as they are, and difficult of cure, 
fall under a treatment that is hostile and malign, or, 
what is worse, frivolous. * Especially does this disad- 
vantage attach to that peculiar class of niental disor- 
ders which, as they are. more profound in their origin 
than any other, and more liable to extreme aggra- 
vation, demand in whoever would relieve them, not 
only the requisite skill, but the very pvrest intentions. 
Vitiated religious sentiments have too much con- 
nexion with the principles of our physical constitution 
to be in every case effectively amended ky methods 
that are merely theological ; and yet, drawing their 
strength as they do from great truths with which the 
physiologist has ordinarily little or no personal acquaint- 
ance, and which perhaps he holds in contempt, he is 
likely to err, as well in theory as in pi^ctice, when he 
takes them in hand. How profound soever or exact 
may be his knowledge of human nature^ whether a9 
matter of science or as matter of observation^ th^ 
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subject, in these instances, lies beyond his range I—* 
iiiipself neither religious nor even superstitious, he 
has no sympathy with the deep movements of the soul 
in its relation to the Infinite and Invisible Being; — he 
has no clue therefore to the secret he is in search of. 
The misapprehensions of the frigid philosopher are 
vastly increased if it should happen that, in reference 
to religion, his feelings are petulant and acrimonious. 
Poor preparation truly for a, task of such peculiar 
difficulty to be at once ignorant in the chief article of 
the case, and hurried on by the motives that attend a 
caustic levity of temper ! 
[^ It would indeed be difficult to furnish a satisfactory 
reason either for the asperity or for the levity with 
which persons of a certain class, allow themselves to 
speak of grave perversions of the religious sentiment ; 
for if such vices of the spirit be regarded as corruptions 
of the most momentous of all truths, then surely a due 
affection for our fellow-men, on the one hand, and a 
proper reverence towards Heaven on the other, alike 
detnand from reasonable persons as well tenderness 
as awe, in approaching a subject so fraught with fatal 
mischiefs. Or even if Religion be deemed by these 
l^arcastic reprovers altogether jan illusion, or an invet* 
^ate prejudice, infesting Our luckless nature, not the 
more, even in that case, can rancour or levity become 
a wise and benevolent mind, seeing that these same 
poweriul sentiofi^nts whether true or false, do so deeply 
affect the welfare of the human family. 

Or to look at the subject on another aide, it may 
f^rly be asked why the religious passions might not 
claim from supeVcilious wits a measure of that letiity 
(if .not indulgence) which is readily aflforded. to vices 
of another sort. If Pride abhoirent as it is, and if 

I Ambition, with both hands dyed in blood, and if the 
lust of wealth making the weak its prey, and if sensual . 

\ desires, devoid of pity, are all to be gently bandied, 
and bI\ m turn find patrons apaong Sag^s — ^wby m^ht 
QOl also Fanaticuim? wigr li^ight mi EothHsiasm? 
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why not Superstition? It would be hard to prove \ 
that the deluded religionist, even when virulent iH aa 
extreme degree, or when most absurd, is practically ! 
a more mischievous person than for instance, the adut | 
terous despoiler of domestic peace, or than the rapa* j 
cious dealer in human souls and bodies. Let it be 
true that the Hypocrite is an odious being ; — ^yes, but | 
is not the Oppressor also detestable ? And what has | 
become of the philosophic impartiality of the Sage ] 
(self-styled) who wiir spend his joviai hours at the | 
table of the Cruel or the Pebauched, while all he can i 
bestow upon the victims of religious extravagance, is 
the bitterness of his cbntempt? There is a manifest 1 
inconsistency here of which surely those should be 
able to give a good account who, themselves, are far I 
too wise fiDi^j^to be religious ! 

We leave this difficulty in the hands of the parties 
it may concern, and proceed to say that emotion^ 
altogether strange to fr^d and sardonic tempers must 
have come within the experience of whoever would 
truly comprehend the malady of the fanatic or the 
enthusiast ; and much more so, if he is attempting to 
restore the disordered spirit to soundness of health.-^- 
Mere intellectuaHsts, as well as men of pleasure, know 
just so much erf human nature as their own frivolous 
sentiments may serve to give them a sense of : aB 
that lies deeper than these slender feelings, or thai 
stretches beyond this limited range, is to them a riddle 
and a mockery. But it may happen that a mind 
natively sound, and one now governed by the firmest 
principles, has in an early stage, or in some short era 
of its course, so far yielded to the influence of irregu- 
lar or vehement sentiments as to give it ever after m 
sympathy, even with the most extreme cases of the 
^ same order ; so that, by the combined aid of personid 
' experience and observation, the profound abyss where- 
in exorbitant religious ideas take their course mej 
successfully be explored ; — ^nor merely explored, bai 
ka fearful contents brought forth and described, and 
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this too in the spirit of humanity, or with the feeling 
of one who, far from affecting to look down as from 
a pinnacle upon the follies of his fellow-men, speaks 
in kindness of their errors, as being himself liable to 
every infirmity that besets the human h^art and under- 
standing. 

Never in fact, have we more urgent need of a 
settled principle of philanthropy than when we set 
foot upon the ground of religious delusion. Nowhere, 
90 much as there, is it necessary to be resolute in pur 
good* will to man, and fixed in our respect for him too, 
even while the strictness of important principles is not 
at all relaxed. Far more easy is it to be contemptu* 
ously bland, than l«nd and firm on occasions of thia 
sort. . We have only to abandon our concern for seri- 
ous truths, and then niay he mdulgent to the. worst 
enormities. — ^But this were a cruel charity, and a farce 
too ; and we must seek a much surer foundation for 
that love which is to be the consort of knowledge. 

A personal consciousness of the readiness with 
which even the most egregious or dangerous perver- 
sions of feeling at first recommend themselves to the- 
human mind, and soon ^in sovereign control over it, 
is needed to place us m the positron we ought to 
occupy whenever such evils are to be made the subject' 
of animadversion. And if, with the light of Christi- 
anity' full around us, and with the advantages of gene- 
ral mtelligence on our side, we yet cannot boast of 
having enjoyed an entire exemption from false or cul- 
pable religious emotions, what sentiment but pity 
should be harboured when we come to think of those 
who, born beneath a malignant star, have walked by 
no other light than the lurid glare of portentous super- 
stitions ? — ^A check must even be put to those strong 
and involuntary emotions of indignation with which 
we contemplate the hateful course of the spiritual des- ' 
pot and persecutor. — Outlaw of humanity, and off- 

r'ng, as he seems, of infernals, he may command 
a measure of indulgence as tbe child of some fiils^ 
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system which, by a slow accumulation of noxious qual- 
ities, has-grown to be far more malign than its'^uthon 
would have made it. Besides; there may revolv* 
within the abyss of the human heart (as history com- 
pels us to admit) a world of wondrous inconsis- 
tencies ; and especially so when religious infatuations 
. come in to trouble it. How often has there been seen 
upon the stage of human afFah*s beings— must we call 
them men ? who, with hands sodden in blood — ^blood 
of then' brethren, have challenged to themselves, and 
on no slender grounds, the praise of a species of virtus 
and greatness of soul I . 

The very same spirit of kindness which should rule 
ps in the performance of a task such as the one now 
in hand, must also furnish the necessary motive for the 
arduous undertaking. I»it a matter of curious des* 
cription only, or of entertainment, or even with the 
more worthy, though secondary' purpose of philo80*> 
phical inquiry, that we are to pass over the ground of 
religious extrava^nce ? Any such intention wouU 
be found to lack impulse enough for the labour. There 
are however at hand motives of an incomparably 
h^her order, and of far greater force, and these (or 
some of them at least) have a peculiar urgency in re- 
ference to the present moment. To these motives too 
much importance cannot be attributed ; and it will btf 
well that we should here distinctly bring them la 
view. 

All devout minds are now intent upon the hope off 
the overthrow of old superstitions, aad of the universal 
^read of the €k>spel. But the spread of the Gospel^ 
as we are warranted to believe^ implies and demand 
jta clear separaiioa from all those false sentiments and 
exaggerated or mischievous nnodesof feeling which* 
heretdfore, and so often, have embarrassed its course* 
In a word Christianity must free itself from all en-'' 
tanglement witli malignant or exorbitant passions, iP 
h would break over its present beundariea lb the- 
VioAd to be converted— are the nations to be bfoiq^ 
3* 
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home to God? Yes; — ^but this suppoi^s that the 
Christian body should awake from every illusion, and 
rid itself of every disgrace. 

True indeed it is, and lamentable, that the families 
of man have remained age after age the victims pf 
error: yet this has not happened because there has 
not been extant in every age, somewhere, a repository 
of truth, and an Instruaabnt, or means of instruction. 
If even now superstition and impiety share between 
them the empire of almost all the world, it is not be- 
cause nothing better comes within the reach of the 
humaa mind, or because nothing more benign is pre« 
sented to its choice* No — ^for absolute Truth, Truth 
from heaven, has long sojourned on earth, and is to be 
conversed with. Why then do the people still sit in 
darkness? — ^The question may painfully perplex us, 
^et should never be dismissed. Rather a genuine and 
mtelligent compassion for our fellow-men v^ill lead us 
to prosecute with intense zeal any inquiry which may 
issue in the purification of the means of salvation con- 
fided to our care. If the (Jospel does not (as we 
might have expected, and must always de^i^e) prevail 
and run from land to land — ^the anxious question recurs 
— what arrests its progress ? 

•Besides employing ourselves then in all eligible 
modes for propagating the faith, every one competent 
to the task» should institute a scrutiny, at home and 
abroad, in quest as well of open hinderahces to the 
progress of the Gospel, as of the more latent or ob- 
scure causes of .obstruction. The great work in an 
age of Missions, should it be* {:ny thing else than the 
re-inauguration of Christianity among ourselves? If 
religion-— religion we mean, not as found on parch-^ 
ments, or in creeds, but in the bosoms of men, were 
indeed what once it was, it would doubtless spread, as 
once it did, from heart to heart, and from city to city, 
and from shore to shore. The special reason therefore 
— ^r the UROBNT reason, why we should now dismiss 
fixHn.our own bosoms every taint of superstition, an<i^ 
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every residue of unbelief, as well as whatever is fanat* 
ical, factious, or uncharitable, is this — that the world 
— even the deluded millions of our brethren, may at 
length receive the blessings of the Gospel. 

Although we were looking no further than to the 
personal welfare of individuals, it would always seem 
m the highest degree desirable that whoever believes 
the €k>spel should .cast off infirmities of judgment — 
preposterous suppositions — ^idle and debilitating fears, 
and especially should come free fh>m the taint of 
malign sentiments. But after we have so thought of 
the individual^ must we not give a renewed attention 
to the influence he may exert over others ? No one 
•*liveth to himself." — An eflicacy, vital or {portal, 
emanates from the person of every professor of tlie 
Gospel. — Every man calling himself (in a special 
sense) a Christian, either saves or destroys those 
around him : — Such is the rule of the dispensation 
under which we have to act. It pleases not the Divine 
Power (very rare cases excepted) to operate inde- 
pendently of that living and rational agency to which 
even the scheme of human redemption was made to 
conform itself. The Saviour of men "became flesh, 
and dwelt among us," because no violence could be 
done, even on the most urgent and singular of all 
occasions, to the established principles of the moral 
^stem'— The harmony of the intellectual world, in 
the constitution of which the Divine Wisdom is so 
signally displayed, must not be disturbed, notwith- 
standing that the Eternal Majesty himself was coming 
to the rescue of the lost; and in this illustrious in- 
stance we. have a proof, applicable to every imaginable 
ease, and always sufficient to convince us — That the 
saving mercy of God to man moves only along the 
line of rational and moral agency ; — that if a siijner is 
to be " converted from the error of liis way," it must 
be by the word or personal influence of one like him- 
self. Was it not (other purposes being granted) to 
give sanction to this very mode of procedure, that He 
tebo " was rich" in the fulness of divine perfecjtions. 
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" became poor,'* that we, through the poverty of his 
human nature, "might be made rich?'* Vain sup- 
position then that God, who would not at first save the 
world at the cost, or to 'the damage of the settled 
maxims »f his government, shall in after instances 
Waive them ; or put contempt in private cases upon that 
to which \\e attributed the highest importance on the 
most notable of all occasions I . 

Christianity, such as it actually exists in the bosoms 
of those who entertain it, is the Instrument of God's 
mercy to the world : — ^and the Effect in every age will 
be as is the Instrument. In these times we have not 
quite lost s^ht of this great principle ; much less do 
we d^py it: — and yet every day we give more 
attention to other truths, than to this. We honour 
the capital doctrine of the agency of the Spirit of 
Grace in the conversion of men ; and then we turn to 
proximate and visible means, and pay due regard to 
all the ordinary instruments of instruction. And thus 
having rendered homage in just proportion, to the 
Divine Power arid sovereignty on the one hand, and 
to human industry on the other, we think too little of 
that Middle Truth which, nevertheless, to ourselves is 
the most significant of the three, namely^^That the 
moral and intelligent instrumentality from the which 
the Sovereign Grace refuses to' sever itself, is nothing 
else than the vital force which animates eacn single 
believer. 

Does not the Omnipresent Spirit, rich in power to 
renovate human hearts, even now brood over the 
populous plains and crowded cities of India and of 
China, as well as over the cities and plains of England? 
Is not God — even o^r God, locally present among the 
dense myriads that (read the precincts of idol worship? 
<^— Is He not ev§r, and in all places at band; md 
wherever at hand, able also to save T Yes, but alas i 
the moral and rational instrumentality is not present in 
those dark places ; and the immutable law of the^ 
spiritual world forbids that, apart from this systcfm c^ 
Isieans, the souls of men should be rescued. 
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' Nor is the tmre presence of the moral and rational in- 
strument of conversion enough; — ^for its Power resides 
in its Quality. The very same law — awful and invio- 
lable; which dctnands its presence, demands also its 
quality, as the condition of its efficiency. Yes, in- 
deed, awful and inviolable law ;'~awful because invi- 
olable ; and awful to the Church, because it makes 
the salvation of mankind, in each successive genera- 
tion, to lean with undivided stress, upon the purity and 
vigour of faith and charity, as found in the hearts of 
the Christians of each age^ severally and collectively ! 
There might, we grant, seem more urgent need to 
make inquiry concerning the intrinjsic condition. of the 
Christian body in those times when its diffusive influ- 
ence had sunk to thB lowest point, or seemed quite to 
have failed^ than virhen this influence was growing. 
And yet, inasmuih as. hope is a motive incomparably 
more efficacious than despondency, we should be 
prompt to a^ail ourselves of its aid whenever it makes 
Its auspicious appearance. But the present hour is an 
hour of hope ;— let us then seize the fair occasion, and 
turn it to th^ utmost advantage. • This age of expecta^ 
tion is the time when vigilance and scrutiny, of every 
sort, should be put in movement, and should be 
directed inward .lapon the Church itself: for in the 
boSom of the Church rests the hope of the conversion 
of the worW ? 

How culpable then, and how ignoble too, nuist we 
deem that spirit of jealousy or reluctance which would 
divert such a scrutiny^ as if the honour of the Gospel . 
were better secured by cloaking the faults of its 
adherents, than by labouring to dispel them ! Shall 
we, as Christians, wish to creep under the shelter of . 
a corrupt lenity ? SfcaH we secretly wish that the 
time may never come— or at least, not come while 
we live, wheq the inveterate and deep-seated errors 
of the religious body shall be fairly dealt with, and 
honestly spread to the light ? It may indeed be true 
that when we have to denounce the flagrant evils that 
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abound in the' world, and when open impiety and 

unbelief are to be reproved, we should use a serious 

severity; but theiH when we tuui homeward, shall 

we at once moderate our tones, and drop our voice, 

and plead for a sort of indulgence, as the favourites 

of heaven, which we are by no means forward to 

grant to the uninstructed and irreligious portion of 

' mankind ? Shai] our thunders always have a distant 

aim? Alas! how many generations of men have 

already lived and died untaught, while the Church has 

delicately smothered her failings; and has asked for 

I an inobservant reverence from the profane world I 

I "[^rue it is that the vices of heathens and. infidels are 

j grievous; but it iff also true that the vices of the 

I Church, if much less flagradt, and* less mischievous m 

j their- immediate operation, are loaded with a peculiair 

I aggravation, inasmuch as they dest|py or impair the 

\ I ONLY EXISTING MEANS, for the re|>re8$ion and extec* 

mination of all error and all vice ! 

If then the alleged dependence of the religioua 
welfare of inankind upon the vigour and purity of the 
Christian body be real, we fimi a .full apology for 
whiatever methods (even the nM)st rigorous) that may 
conduce to its cleansing. All we need take care of 
is the spirit and nUention of our reproofs. •Should 
there be any, calling himself a disciple of Christ, vfbo 
would protest against such impartial proceedings, he 
might properly be told that the inquiry in hand is too- 
momentous, and is far too extensive in its conse-* 
quences, than that it should be either diverted or 
relinquished in deference to the feelings or interests 
of the parties immediately concerned. — 'Be it so,' 
. we might say to the reluctant and faulty Christiap, 
be it so, that your spiritual delinquencies are not of 
so fatal a kind as to put in danger your personal 
salvation (an assumption, by the way, always hazard- 
ous) and let it be granted that you are chargeable 
only with certaiir infirmities of judgment, or with 
. mere exuberances in temper or conduct; — ^yes, but 
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these faults in you, as a Christian, and especially at 
the present critical moment, exert a negative power, 
the circle of which none can measure. Can jrou then 
desire that we should exercise a scrupulous tenderness 
toward you, while we forget pity towards the millions 
of mankind? Nay, rather, let every instrament of 
correction, and the most severe, be put in play, which 
may seem needful for restoring its proper force to the 
Gospel — ^the only means as it is of. mercy to the 
world.' No, we must not flinch, although the sensi- 
tiveness and the vanity of thousands among us were 
to be intensely hurt. Let all — all be humbled, if such 
humiliation is indeed a necessary process that shall 
facilitate the conversion of the world. 

Such then is the prime motive which should animate 
the difficult labour we have -in hand. But there are 
other reasons, nor those very remote, that may prop- 
erly be kept in view when* it is attempted, as now, to 
lay bai^e the pernicious sentiments that have so often 
and so severely afflicted mankind. — ^If, just at the 
present moment, th6re seems little or no probability 
that sanguinary and malignant superstitions should 
regain then* lost ascendancy, can we say it i^ certain 
that no such evils, congruous as* they are with the 
universal passions of man, shall henceforth be gener- 
ated, and burst abroad? Manifest as it is that the 
human mind has a leaning toward gloomy, and cruel 
excesses in matters of religion^ whence can we derive 
a firm persuasion that this tendency shall, in all future 
ages, be held as much in check as now it is? — Not 
surely from broad and* comprehensive calculations^ 
such as a. sound philosophy authenticates. The sup- 
position that human natui^ has for ever discarded 
certain powerful emotions which awhile ago raged 
within its circle, must.be deenried frivolous dnd absurd. 
How soon may we^be taught to estimate more wisely 
the forces we have to guard against in our political 
and reli^ous speculations I The friffid indifference 
and levity we see around us is but the fashion of a 
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day ; and a day may see it exchanged for the utisost 
extravagance, and for the highest frenzy of fanatical 
zeal. Human* nature, let us be. assured, is a more 
profound and boisterous element than we are apt to 
imagine, whien it has happened to us for a length of 
time to stand upon the brink of the abyss in a summer 
season, idly gazing upon the rippled surface-r^ay in 
froth and sunbeams. What shall be the^ movements 
of the deep, and what the thunder of its rage, at night- 
fall, and when the winds are up 1 

Nothing less than the ample te^timony of history 
can support general conclusions as to what is probable 
or not, in the course of events. And yet even the 
events of the last few years might be enough to prove 
that mankind, whateveir may 6e the boasted advance 
of.civiIi|^ation, has by no means outgrown its propen- 
sity to indulge vindictive passions. Or can we have 
looked abroad during our ^wn era, and believe tbal 
the fascinations of impudent .imposture and egre'i^ou^ 
delnsion are quite spent and gone ? Rather le*t it be 
assumed as probable,* at least as not impossible, Xhat 
whatever iAteipperance, whatever atrocity, whatever 
folly, history lays to the charge of mail, shall be re- 
peated, perhaps in our own age, perhaps in t&e next 

The security which some may presume upon, against 
the reappearance of religious excesses, if founded on 
the present diffusion of intellectual and Biblical light, 
is likely to' prove fallacious in two capital respectsw 
In the nrst place, the inference is faulty because this 
spread of knowledge (in both kinds) though indeed 
wide and remarkable — or remarkable by comparison^ 
is still in fact very limited, and its range bears an in- 
considerable proportion to • the broad surface of society, 
even in the most enlighteiied communities. If a cer- 
tain number has reached that degree of intelligence 
which may be reckoned to exclude altogether the 
probability of violent movements, the den^ massejsi of 
society, on all eides, have hitherto scarcely been • 
blessed by a ray of genuine illumination ; moreover; 
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there is in our own country, and in every country of 
Europe^ a numerous middle class, whose progress in 
knowledge is of that sort which, while it feils to insure 
moderation or control of the passions, renders the mind 
only so much the more susceptible of imaginative ex- 
citements. Torpor, it is true, has to a great extent 
been dispelled from the European social system ; but 
who shall say m what manner, or to what purposes, 
the returning powers of Hfe shall be emptoyed 1 In 
now looking upon the populace of the civilized world, 
sudi as the revolutionary excitements of the last fifty 
years have made it, one might fancy to see a crea- 
ture of gigantic proportions just rousing itself, after a 
long trance, and preparing to move and act among the 
living. But, what shall be its deeds, and what its 
temper ?-^The most opposite expectatioira might be 
made to appear reasonable. Every tbin^ favoumUe 
may be hoped for;— whatever is appalling may be 
feared. At least we may af&rm that the belief enter- 
tained by some, that great agkaticms may not again 
produce great excesses ; or that egregious delusions^ 
may not once more, even on the illuminated field of 
European affairs, draw after them, as in other ages, 
mjrriads of votaries, rests upon no solid grounds of 
experience or philosophy, and will be adopted only by- 
those who judge of human nature from partial or traa* 
sient aspects, or who think that the frivolous incidents 
of yesterday and to-day oSfxtd a sufiScient sample of > 
all Time. 

But a persuasion of this sort, founded oo the spread 
of intelligence, whether secular or religious, seems* 
faulty in another manner — namely, in attributing to 
knowledge, of either kind, more influence than it is 
actually found to exert over the passions and the ima- 
gination of the bulk of mankind. Education does 
indeed produce, in full, its proper effect to mcklerate 
the emotions, and as a preservative against delusion, 
in cold, arid, and caleutaiting spirits ; afi^ it exerts also, 
in a good degree, the same sort of salutary influenoe 

3 
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over even the most turbulent or susceptible minds, sp 
to that critical moment when the ordinary counter* 
poise of reason is overborne, and when some para* 
mount motive gains ascendancy.' This sudden over* 
throw of restrainii^ principles^— an overthrow to 
which sanguine and imaginative temperaments are 
always liable, is not often duly allowed fot when it is 
attempted to forecast the course of human affairs.— * 
We form our estimate of moral causes acccntling to 
that rate of power at which we observe them now to 
be moving ; but fail to anticipate what they shall be* 
come, perhaps the next instant, that is to say, when 
eti^ing' restraints of usage or feeling have be^n burst 
asunder. 

The rush of the passbns, on such occasions, is im* 

Ktuous, just in proportion to the force that may have 
en overthrown ; and whatever has given way before 
the torrent goes forward to swell the tide. There 
are those who, from their personal history, might con* 
firm; the truth that, when they have fallen, their fall 
v^s a^ravated, not softened, by whatever advantages 
they possessed of intell^nce or sensibility. And it is 
especially to be observed that, when the balance of 
the mind has once been lost, the power of intelligence 
or of knowledge to enhance the vehemence of malig- 
nant emotions, or to exaggerate preposterous conceits, 
is immeasurably greater on occasions of general ex* 
citement, or of public delusion, than in the instance of 

Erivate and individual errors. Whence in fact does 
nowledge draw the chief part of its controlling force 
over the mind, but from the susceptibility it engenders 
to the opinions of those around us? In entering the 
commonwealth of intelligence do we not come under 
an influence that will probably out-measure the acces- 
non we may make of personal power? It is only on 
particular occasions that we regulate our conduct, or 
repress the violen^ of passion by self-derived infer- 
ences from what we know ; while ordinarily and al* 
most unconsciously, we apply to our modes of action 
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tnA to oor sentiments, those general maxims that floift 
in the society of which we are members. If eveiy 
man's personal intelligence absolutely- sovemed his 
behaviour, the empire of knowledge would indeed ba 
much more firm than it is, because truth would take 
effect at all points of the surface of society, instead of 
touching only a few. But this not being the fact, 
whatever blind impulse awakens the passions of man- 
kind aflects all, individually, in a degree that bears 
tittle relation to the individual intelKgence of each. 
The movements of a commanity when ^noe excited, 
are far more passionate and less rational, than an 
^estimate of ks average intelligence might lead us to 
«xpect. -^ 

If it be so, it must happen that when once a turn is \ 
made in the general tendency of men's feelings — ^wfaen 
once a certain order of sentiment, or a certain course 
of conduct has come to be authenticated ^^f, for 
example, some dark, cruel, or profligate rule of 
policy is assented to as necessary or just, nil men in 
particular, in yielding themselves to the stream of 
affairs, will plunge into it with ^n impetuosity propor- 
tioned to their personal intelligence and energy of 
mind. Every man in assenting to the general conclu- 
sion, because assented to by others, wouki strengthen 
himself and others, in the common purpose, by aH 
those means of knowledge and powers of argu- 
ment which he possessed. If the error or extrava- 
Snce had been bis own, exclusively, his Acuity and 
rniture of mind would have been employed in defend-* 
ing himself from the assaults of otner men's good 
sense ; and human nature does not, under such circum- 
stances, often accumulate such force. — ^But the same 
faculties moving forward with the multitude, on a 
broad triumphant road, swell and expand and possess 
themselves of the full dominion of the soul. 

At this present moment of general indifference the 
breakiiig forth of any species of fanaticism may seem 
highly improbable. We ought however to look be- 
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yond to-day and yesterday ; — we should survey the 
general face of history, and should inspect too thq 
depths of the human heart, and calculate the power of 
its stronger passions. — ^Disbelief is the ephemeron of 
our tinies ; but disbelief, far from being natural to man, 
can never be more than a reaction that comes on, as a 
faintness, after a season of credulity and superstition. 
And how soon may a revulsion take place I How soon» 
after the hour of exhaustion has gone by, may the 
pleasurable excitements of high belief and of unbounded 
oonfidenoe be eagerl}^ court^ l*-^ourted by the vulgar 
in compliance with its relish of whatever is pungent 
and intense ; — courted by the noble as a means, or as 
a pretext of power ;— courted by the frivolous as 
a relief from lassitude; and by the profound and 
thoughtful, as the proper element of minds o^ thai 
order I 

Whenever the turn of beubf sbaU come round (we 
are not here speaking of a genuine religious failh) 
empaasioned sentiments, of all kinds, will foUow with^ 
out delay : nor can any thing less than a revival of 
Christianity in its fulk^t force then avail to ward off 
those exoessesof fanaticism and intolerance, and spiritual 
arrogance which heretofore liave raged in the worki. 
The connexion of creduuITy with vuulbncb is deep 
seated in the principles of human nature, and it should 
not be deemed imperttnent or unseasonable at any 
time to attempt to trace to its origin this order of sen* 
timents, or to lay bare the fibres of its strength : — 
unless indeed, we will profess to think that man is no 
more what once he was. 
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THK MEANING OF TERMS RISE OF THE MALIGN 

EMOTIONS. 

Evert term, whether popular or scientific, which majr 
be employed to designate the affections or the indivi- 
dual dispositions of the human mind, is more or less 
indeterminate, and is liable to many loose and im- 
proper extensions of the sense which a strict definition 
might assign to it. This disadvantage — the irremediable 
grievance of intellectual^ philosophy, has its origin in 
the obscurity and intricacy of the subject ; and is be- 
sides much aggravated by the changing fashions of 
speech, which neither observe scientific precision, rior 
are watched over w^th any care.— -Men speak not 
entirely' as they think ; but as they think and hear ; and 
in what relates to things impalpable few either think 
or hear attentively. All ethical and religious phrases, 
and those psychological terms which derive their 
specific sense from the principles of religion, besides 
partaking fully of the above-named disparagements, 
common to intellectual subjects, labour under a peculiar 
inconvenience, not shared by any others of that class. 
For if the mass of men are inaccurate and capricious 
in their mode of employing the abstruse portion of 
language, they entertain too often, in what relates to 
religion, certain capital errorsh'-errors which ordinarily 
possess the force and activity of virulent prejudices* 
and which impart to their modes of speaking, not in- 
distinctness indeed, but the vivid and positive colours 
of a strong delusion. 

3» 
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It is not the small minority of persons soundly 
informed in matters of religion, that gives law to the 
language of a country ; — or even if it did, this class is 
not generally qualified, by habits or education, to fir 
and authenticate a philosophical nomenclature. From 
these peculiar disadvantages it inevitably follows that 
when, by giving attention to facts, we have obtained 
precise notions on subjects of this sort, or at least 
have approximated to truth, it will be found imprac- 
ticable to adjust the result of our inquiries to the 
popular and established sense of any of the terms 
which may ofier themselves to our option. The mass 
of mankind, besides their backwardness always to 
exchange a loose and v^ue, for a definite and 
restricted notion, do not fail to descry, in any defini- 
tion that is at once philosophical and religiaus, some 
cause of ofience. — ^The new-sharpened phrase is felt 
to have an edge that wounds inveterate prejudice, and 
rankles in the heart ; and the writer who is seen to 
be thus whetting afresh his words, is deemed to 
entertain a hostile purpose, and is met with a corres- 
pondent hostility. Nor is much more favour to be 
looked for from the religious classes who, always 
alarmed at the slightest change in venerable modes of 
9peech, will scent a heresy in, every such definition. 

If then new terms are not to be created (a pro- 
cedure always undesirable) and if the intolerable 
inconvenience of a ponderous periphrasis is also to be 
avoided, the best that can be done, amid so many 
difficulties, is to select a phrase which, more nearly 
than any other (of those commonly in use) conveys 
the notion we have obtained ; and then to append a 
caution, explicit or implied, against the misunder- 
standings to which the writer, from the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, is exposed. 

In the instance of every term connected with 
religious principles or modes of feeling, there must of 
course be admitted a far wider departure from the 
etymological or ancienty than from the modern and 
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popular sense they bear. If the recent and vulgar 
meaning of such phrases be incorrect, or delusive, 
how much more so must be the remote and original 
meaning !— Whither does the eiffmm carry us, but to^^j^^ ; ^;, 
altogether a foreign region of tGoiignt? In matters of ^^^ y^h I 
religion a revolution has taken place, upon all lettered 
nations, which, while it leaves human nature the same, 
has imparted a new substance, a new form, and a 
new relative position, to every notion that respects 
Invisible Power, and human conduct. 

Preposterous therefore would be the pedantry of a 
writer who, in discoursing, for example, of Supersti- 
tion, or Enthusiasm, should confine himself to such a 
definition of those terms as might comport with the 
sense they bore, centuries ago, in the minds of Lucian, 
Plutarch, Epictetus, or Aristotle I Even many of the 
less fluctuating ethical abstractions have dropped 
almost the whole of their primeval significance in the 
course of ages. Is Justice, in the sense of an Athenian 
populace, or in the sense of the " Senate and People 
of Rome," the justice either of English law, or of 
English opinion { Has the Virtue of Sparta much 
analogy with the virtue of Christian ethics ? Where, yr 
in modern times (except indeed among the slave- ^ 
holders of Republican America) where shall we find 
a meaning of the word Liberty which has even a 
remote resemblance to the sense attached to it by the 
ferocious lords of miserable Lacedaemonian helots ? 

The passions of man are permanent ; but the dif- 
ference between polytheism and true theology — how 
much soever true theology may in any instance be 
encumbered or obscured, is so vast, as to leave 
nothing that belongs to the circle of religious emotion 
unchanged. 

Thus it is that the Fanatic of the Grecian and 
Roman writers is hardly, if at all, to be recognized as 
predecessor of the Fanatic of Christendom; and 
although, for purposes of illustration, or of mere curi- 
Qsity, we n^y hereafter glance (once and again) at 
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some of the ancient and long-obsolete forms of 
religious extravagance, it is with the modern species 
(practical inferences being our prime object) that we 
shall, in the following pages, chiefly be conversant. 

In a former instance (Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm) the author was not insensible of the disadvan- 
tage he laboured under in adopting a phrase which 
perhaps more than any other (the one he has now to 
do with excepted) is employed in every imaginable 
diversity of meaning, and to which, in truth, every 
man, as he utters it, assigns a sense that reflects his 
his personal rate of feeling in matters of religion. 
One man's Enthusiasm being only another man's 
Sobriety. Before such diversities can be harmonised 
not only must mankind be taught to think with pre- 
cision, but must come also to an agreement on the 
great principles of piety. 

Discordances, still more extreme, belong to the 
popular senses of the word Fanaticism; for inas- 
much as it takes up a more pungent element than the 
term Enthusiasm, it commonly draws some special 
emphasis from the virulence or prejudices of the 
mouth whence it issues: — ^the word is the favourite 
missile of that opprobrious contempt wherewith Irre- 
ligion defends itself in its diflScult position ; and it is 
burled often with the indiscriminate vehemence that 
belongs to infuriate fear. The sense attached to a 
term when so employed must of course difier im- 
mensely from that which it bears in the mind of the 
dispa^ionate observer of mankind, and especially of 
one who takes up the truths of Christianity as the 
best and most certain clew to the philosophy of human 
nature. 

Once for all then, the author requests the reader to 
remember that he is not professing to be either lexico- 
grapher or scholastic disputant ; nor does he assume 
it as any part of his business to adjust the nice propri- 
eties of language ; but aims rather, on a very impor- 
tant subject, to make himself understood, while he des- 
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cribes a certain class of pernicious sentiments, \?hich 
too often have been combined with religious belief. In 
another volume spurious and imaginative religious 
emotions were spoken of: our present task is to des- 
cribe the various combinations of the same spuri- 
ous PIETISM with the Malign Passions. 

After quite rejecting from our account that oppro* 
brious sense of the word Fanaticism which the viru- 
lent calumniator of religion and of the religious assigns 
to it,, it will be found, as we believe, that the elemen- , 
tary idea attaching to the term in its manifold applica- / 
tions, is that oi JictUioxis fenxmr in reli^on, rendered 
turbulent, morose or rancorous, by junction with some 
one or more of the unsocial emotions. Or if a defini- 
tion as brief as possible were demanded, we should j 
say, that Fanaticism is Enthusiasm inflahbp bY| 
Hatred. 

A glance at the rise and reason of the irascible 
emotions will facilitate our ftiture progress. Our sub- 
ject being an instance of the commqation of these 
emotions with other principles, we ought distinctly to 
have in view the elements ; and to note also some of 
tjieir coalescent forms^ 

The difficulty that attends analysis in the science of 
mind (science; 4m> called) belongs in a peculiar manner 
to those instances in which we endeavour to trace the 
the original construction of passions or impulses that 
scarcely ever present themselves otherwise than in an 
exag^rated and corrupted condition. It is usual if 
an object of philosophic curiosity be obscure or evan- 
escent, to single out for examination the most marked 
examples of the class. But to take this course in an 
analysis of the passions is to seek for primitive ele- 
ments where most they have lost their original form, 
and have suffered the most injury. 

What the contour and syn^metry of the moral form 
was, as it came from the hand of the Creator, may be 
more readily determined in the dry method of ethical 
definkion, than vividly conceived of; and this is espe* 
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cially true of those emotions which imply the presence 
of evil. How delicate is the task — ^if indeed it be a 
practicable one, to trace the line between nature (in 
the best sense) and deformity — between the true and 
false, in these instances ! And yet, not the most ran- 
corous or foul of the malign sentiments can be thought 
anv thing else than a disordered state of home power 
indispensable to the constitution of a rational and inde- 
pendent agent. We need then take care lest, in our 
haste to condemn what is evil, we should denounce as 
such that of which God himself is author, and whicb, 
if We think closely, cannot even be conceived of mr 
altogether wanting in a being placed where man m 



Within a certain line there can however be no di^ 
.ficulty in deciding between good and evik It is quiter 
obvious that a passion or appetite, subservient to some 
specific purpose, is in an irregular state when it over- 
passes or fails to secure that purpose ; — ^the end must 
E've law to the means ; and where the end may clearljr 
i defined, the limit which the means should reach is" 
not hard to ascertain. Either by Excess and too great 
intensity — or b}r Perversion, or misdirection from* 
their proper object — or by Prolonoation from mo- 
mentary impulses to habits and permanent qualities, 
as well the animal appetites as the irascible passioncr 
assume a pernicious form, and derange the harmony 
of nature. 

Which of the emotions or desires is it that may 
justly claim to be not subservient, but paramount, and 
may therefore safely be prolonged, and impart them* 
selves as qualities to the mindy^ Nature distinctly in- 
forms us, by rendering them always agreeable ; while 
some uneasiness, or even positive pain, is attached to 
the continuance of every one of those feelings which, 
in her intention, are only to measure out a moment- 
ary occasion, and which ought to rise and disappear 
in the same hour. 

It is thus, we need hardly say, with the bodfly appe* 
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tftes, which disturb the system (as well corporeal as 
mental) whenever they do more than accomplish th<eur 
definite purpose. Indispensible as these impulses are 
to the machinery of life, they take a noxious quality 
when they are detained : their property should be to 
evaporate without residuum. Each, moreover, has its 
specific object, and throws every other function into 
disorder if it become fastidious ; and each too roust 
observe its due amount of force. 
; The same is true of all forms of the irascible emo- 
tions, and which never go beyond their purpose, 
and especially can never pass into dispositions, with- 
out vitiating the character. Each single instance 
of excessive excitement contributes, shall we say, the 
whole amount of its excess to the formation of a habit 
of the same class r and then these habits — emotions 
parted from their occasions, soon run into some sort of 
perversion, or become misdirected. Unoccupied de- 
sire strays from its path, and attaches itself perni- 
ciously to whatever objects it may meet. It is thus 
that human nature subsides into the most corrupted 
states. A certain mode of feeling is generated, or the 
Htter unreasonableness of which the mind is dimly 
conscious, and to rid itself <^ the uneasy sense of 
being absurd, rushes on towards sentiments still more 
preposterous, that by their aid it may quite surround 
itself with false impressions, and lose all recollection 
of calm truths. As there is an intoxication of the 
animal appetites, so is there an intoxication of the ma- 
lign passions ; and perhaps if we could completely ana- 
lyse some extreme instance of dark and atrocious hatred 
•--hatred when it constitutes the fixed, condition of the 
soul, we should find that the miserable being has 
become what he is by the impulse of a perpetual 
endeavour to drown self-reproach and inward con- 
tempt, in deeper and deeper draughts of the cup of 
pcMson. 

Up to that point where the subordinate principles of 
o«ir nature become transmuted into permaDeat quali^ 
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ties, imparting a charaeter to the mind, it is easy to 
discern their reason and propriety as omstituents of 
the physical and moral life : nor can we fail to per- 
ceive that each is attended with a provision for restrain- 
ing it within due limits. Thus it is, as we have said, 
that while the machinery of animal life is impelled by 
the sense of pleasure which is attached to the brief 
activity of the appetites, an admonitory uneasiness 
attends the excessive indulgence or protracted excite^ 
ment of them. Consistently with this same regard to 
ulterior purposes, the irascible emotions in theirno^m 
statCy are denied any attendant pleasurable sense; 
or at most so small an element of pleasure belongs to 
them, that the pain consequent upon their excess or 
their continuance is always paramopnt The dash of 

Eatification, if there be any, does but give momentary 
e to the rising energy, and then passes off. 
The irascible passions can be allowed to have respect 
to nothing beyond the preservation of Hfe, or of its 
enjoyments, in those unforeseen occasions when na 
other means but an instantaneous exertion of more 
than the ordinary force, both of body and mind, and 
especially of the latter, could avail for the purpose 
of defence : — anger is the safeguard of beings not 
housed, like the tortoise, within an impenetrable crust ; 
and if man had been bom cased in iron, or were an 
ethereal substance, be would probably have been 
furnished with no passionate resentments. Neverthe- 
less every good purpose of such emotions has been 
answered when the faculties have received that degree ' 
and kind of stimulus which the exigency of the mo^ 
ment demanded ; and their continuance nrast be 
always (if it were nothing worse) a waste and a perver- 
sion of power ; smce the conservative ends they may 
seem to have in view are far more certainly secured 
by other means when the sudden peril is gone by. 
Malign dispositions and vindictive hidnts are, shall we 
say, mfeerable encumbrances of the mind ; as if a 
man wouU sustain the load of bulky armour, night 
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and day, and carry shield and lanoe, though probably 
he will not encounter a foe once in the year. The 
checks of opinion, the motives of mutual interest ; and 
at last the provisions of law, and the arm of the body 
politic, are in readiness, to defend us from eveiy 
aggression, those only excepted which must be re- 
pelled at the instant they are made, or not at alL 

That brisk excitement of the faculties which a sud- 
den perception of danger occasions, not merely bears 
Eroportion to the nearness and extent of the peril, but 
as a relation to its qualUy and its supposed origin. 
This excitement^ to answer its end, must possess an 
affinity with the aggressive cause. The repellant 
power must be such as is the assailant, power. . A quick 
sympathy with the hoaiiie purpose of an antagonist 
l>elongs to the emotion at the impulse of which we are 
to withstand his attack. Simple ear, and its attendant 
courage, are enoueh if the aanger we have to meet 
arises from matari^ causes only ; or if a mechanical 
injury is all that is thought of. But anger, and the 
courage peculiar to anger, is called up wh^ mdid con- 
tends with MDID, that IS to say, when an injury is to 
be warded off which (whether truly so or not) we 
believe to spring from the inimical intention of a being 
like ourselves. In this case matter and its properties 
are forgotten, or are thought of as the mere instru- 
ments of the threatened harm, while we rouse our^ 
selves to grapple, soul against soul with our foe. 

For the very same reason that some knowledge, 
more or less accurate, of the laws of matter (whether 
acquired by the methods of science, or by common 
experience) is indispensable as our guide in avoiding or 
repelling physical evils, so is an intuition of motives 
necessary to our safety when it is a hostile purpose 
that originates the danger we are exposed to. Suc- 
cessfully to resist an impending harm, we must rightly 
conceive of its occult cause. 

There may be those who would ask — " Why^hould 
we suppose these irascible emotions, liable as they are 

4 
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to abuse, and destructive as they often become, to he ' 
original ingredients of our nature ; or why needs man 
be furnished with any impulses more potent or com- 
plex than those given him as a defence against physical 
injuries ? " The answer is not difficult.^ — An additional 
motive and a more vigorous spring is needed in the 
one case which is not requisite in the other, because 
the danger in the one is of a far more recondite qual- 
ity than in the other, and demands a commensurate 
provision. If, for our safety, we must know to what 
extent, at what distances, and under what conditions, 
fire may destroy or torment us ; we must, for a like 
reason, know the nature, extent, andponditions of the 
harm that may arise from the rage of a furious man. 
Now it does not appear that the extreme exigency of 
the moment could be met in any way so efficaciously 
— ^if at all, as by this sudden sympathy with the ill 
intention of our enemy — a sympathy which, as by a 
flash of consciousness, puts us into possession of his 
evil purpose. The rage or the malice of the aggressor, 
thus reflected (if dimly yet truly) upon the imagination 
of whoever is its object, informs him with the rapidity 
of lightning, of all he should prepare himself to nf>eet. 
May we not properly admire the simplicity and th^ 
fitness of this machinery I 

It is quite another question, and one which does 
not now press upon us — Whence comes that first 
malignant purpose or hostile intention against which 
the irascible emotions are provided ? Evil existing as 
it does, we are here concerned only with the arrange- 
ment made for repelling it. Let it then be remember- 
ed, that inasmuch as the hostile powers of mind are 
far more pernicious, because more various, insidious 
and pertinacious than those of matter (which can 
move only in a single direction) there is required more 
motive and more energy to resist them. Now this 
necessary accession of power is, might we say, bor- 
rowed fte the moment when it is wanted, by sympathy 
from the aggressor. He who rises in fatal rage upon 
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Iris fellow, does, by the contrivance of nature, and at 
the very instant of his violent act, put into the hand of 
his victim a vtreapon that may actually avert the stroke. 
The vicious and exaggerated condition in v^hich these 
passions usually present themselves (a condition acci- 
dental, Hot necessary) should not prevent our assign- 
ing to the wisdom and benignity of the Creator what 
conspiciously exhibits both. And surely it is becom- 
ing to us to rescue (if so we may speak) the praise of 
the Supreme in those instances where most it is ob» 
scured by the evils that have supervened upon his 
work. 

Yet ail we see around us of the wisdom and bene- 
Yoleace of the Author of Nature, especially as dis- 
played in the constitution of the sentient orders, would 
stand contradicted if it appeared that passionate resent- 
ments were otherwise than painful.* In fact we do 
not find them to be entertained as modes of gratifica- 
tion until after they have gone into the unnatural con- 
dition of permanent qualities; and even then the 
gratification, if such it can be called, is wrung out 
from the very torments of the heart. When indeed 
these dark amotions have formed alliance with ima- 
ginative sentiments, they at once lose a portion of their 
virulence, and borrow a sense of pleasure, which may 
become very vivid. Some remarkable cases of this 
sort our proper subject will lead us to consider. 

There is, however, an instance that may seem to be 
at variance with our assumptions ; and it is one which 
fihould be fairly looked at. Of what sort then is the 
pleasure of consummated revenge ; and whence does 
it spring? — or must we trace it to the original consti- 
tution of the mind ? To answer such a question we 
should go back to the elements of the moral sense. — 
Let it then be remembered that this sense, indispen- 
sable as it is to rational agency and to responsibility, 
implies, not only a consciousness of pleasure in the 
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view of what is good, benign, and generons ; but an 
equal and correspondent feeling (necessarily painful) 
towards the opposite qualities, whether of single 
actions or of character. We cannot so much as form 
a conception of a moral sense that should possess one 
of these &culties apart from the other: — as wdl 
gU{q>ose the eye to be percipient of l^t, but uneon- 
sciQUs of darkness. The power of approval is a nullity, 
if it do not involve a power of disapproval and disgust. 
What sort of languid and vague instinct were it, 
which, though capable of high delist in the contem- 
plation of virtue and beneficence, should look lisUessly 
and without emotion upon the infliction of wanton 
torture, or upon acts of mjustice, fraud, or impurit^^t 
We may indeed imagine a world into which no evils 
and no discords or deformities should gain admission ; 
but it is impossible to conceive of sentient beings en- 
dowed with faculties of pleasure, such as should in- 
volve no power of suffering. Whoever would be 
Citable of exalted happiness must onderpo the possi- 
bility of misery, equally intense ; or if ue power of 
enjovment be greater than the power of suffering, the 
whole amount of the difference is just so much torpor, 
<Mr so much relaxation. A sense or faculty may indeed 
be numbed or paralyzed ; but althou^ such damage 
should secure an exemption from pam^ no one would 
boast of it as a natural perfection. 

The sense of fitness, whence arises our acquiescence 
in retributive proceedings, as well penal as remunera- 
tive, imi^es, an uneasiness not to be dismissed, or even 
an intense consciousness of pain, so long as merited 
punishment is diverted, or delayed, or its ultimate 
arrival is held in doubt. Few emotions, perhaps none, 
are more racking than that which attends the indeter- 
minate delay of righteous retribution. And then, as 
every faculty of pleasure involves a liability to pain, 
so does a sudden release from pain, mental or bodily, 
bring with it a sensation which, if we must hesitate to 
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t^\l it pleasure, it will be hard to designate at all. — 
Thus the extreme uneasiness that attends the delay of 
retribution, is, when at length relieved by the infliction 
of due punishment, followed by an emotion (very 
transient in benignant minds) which, if it may not be 
called pleasurable, must remain undescribed. We 
have only to add that, as the exaggerations of self- 
love render the common desire of retribution intense 
— shall we say intolerable, if self be the sufferer, so, 
and in the same degree, will the pleasurable sense of 
relief be enhanced when, after a doubtful delay, ample 
retribution alights on its victim. — ^The continuance, or 
the brief duration of this malign gratification might 
well be taken as a guage of the nobility or baseness of 
the mind that entertains it. — ^If a generous spirit ad- 
mits at all any such emotion, it will refuse to give it 
lodgement longer than a moment, and will gladly re- 
turn to sentiments of compassion and forgiveness. On 
the contrary, a mind, by disposition and habit ranco- 
roifs, derives from an achieved revenge a sweetness 
not soon spent, and which is resorted to year after 
year as a cordial. 

^ So jealous is Nature of her constitutions that she 
rigorously visits every infringement of them. — ^To re- 
volve or entertain any desire at a distance from its 
due occasion, and in the absence of its fit object, is 
always to undergo some degree of corruption of the 
faculties — a corruption which, if not checked, spreads 
as a canker even through the powers of animal life. 
All kinds of introverted mental action, even of the 
most innocent sort, wre more or less debilitating to 
both mind and body, and trebly so when attended by 
powerful emotions. Might it not be said that health — 
both animal and intellectual, is Emanative movement, 
or a progression from the centre, outwards : and is not 
disease a movement in the reverse direction ? Assu- 
redly those vices are the most destructive, the most 
rancorous, and the most inveterate, which are pecu- 
4* 
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Uarly meditative^ or the characteristic of M^hich ii» 
rumination. 

By extendiDg themselves beyond their immediate 
occasion, the irascible passions are quickly converted 
from acts into habits. — ^Thos anger becomes petulance 
or hatred: — ^wrath slides into cruelty; disffust into 
moroseness ; dislike into envy ; and at last the whole 
course of nature is " set on fire ;" or worse — undergoes 
the tortures of a slow and smothered combustion. 

The transition of the passions from momentary 
energies to settled dispositions, does not advance far 
(much less does it reach its completion) without the 
aid of what may be termed a reverberative precesSf 
not verjr diflScult to be traced. — ^That quick sympathy 
which vivifies the impressions of anger, by attributing, 
an ill intention to him who assails us, accompanies,, 
and even in a higher degree, the same class of feelings* 
in their transmuted form of permanent sentiments. A^ 
malign temper imputes to an adversary, not a momen- 
tary nostility ; but an evil nature and a settled aninKh- 
sity like its own. The supposition takes its measmre 
and its quality from the sentiment whence it springs ; 
and as the irascible emotion has now become a con- 
stant mood of the mind, so is maiigtumt character 
made over and assigned to whoever is its object Evil 
pas»ons at this stage, are fast attaining their maturity, 
and fail not soon to gain absolute mastery over the 
soul. The meditation of evil abroad, inflames evil at 
home : the infatuated bein^ in idea challenges its ad- 
versary to take a lodgement even within thp palpita- 
tii^ ramparts of the heart, so that the conflict may gO' 
on as an intestine war at all hours, and in all seasons : 
-^night does not part the combatants; nay rather is 
it then that, like other savage natures which stalk fcHth^ 
from their lairs in the dwtk^ envenomed hatreds (wlule 
children of peace are sleepily) wake up^ ami vend 
their prey. 

If anger be simply painful, hatred invdves the very 
substance cf misery. How should it tben, we may 
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ask, subsist in the human milid, the first instinct of 
"which is the desire of happiness? Strong as is thist . 
instinct, it takes effect only ulider certam conditions, 
—There are circumstances which impel ,us to hold 
even our love of enjoyment in abeyance, or which 
make us refiise to taste the least gratification until the 
distiyrbance of feeling that has happened is adjusted. 
Do not minds of a sensitive order repel every solicita- 
tion of pleasure so long as one beloved suffers ; and 
this, even vrtieti the object of fondness is far distant, 
aiid quite beyond the reach of any active service ?— < 
The happiness of those we love, if indeed we be capa- 
ble of love, is an indispensable condition of our own. — 
And there are other necessary conditions of personal 
peace, and some so inseparable from human nature 
that they can never be evaded. Of these we have 
already mentioned that which belbngs to the Retribu- 
tive sentiment, and which forbids us to rest while the 
author of a wrong enjoys impunity. 

A sort of ^uscination leads on the tortured soul that 
18 the victim of these feelings in a dduble line ; on the 
one hand it eagerly pursues its desire of revenge ; and 
on the other, labours writh indefatigable zeal to estab- 
lish its own conviction of the malignant nature of its 
adversary. In its efforts to obtain this double satis- 
faction, it revolves hourly all evidences, real or ima- 
ginary, of the innate atrocity of its foe ; for if ikis pomt 
were but fully settled, self would be cleared of the 
imputation of wrong, and the arrival of retribution 
would seem so much the more probable. But far 
from reaching a definite conclusion of this sort, with 
which it might rest satisfied, and so returii^ to the 
common enjoyments of life, the racked spirit feels 
fl^om day to day that the very cogitation of its doubt 
only enhances the motives that g^ve it fbrce. Inflamed 
and insatiate, the distracted being returns ever and 
agiun to the salt stream that, at ef ery draught, ag- 
gravates itS' thirst ! In this fever of the heart the a0- 
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siiagement of the inward torment by the destruction 
of its adversary, is the only happiness it can think of. 

And yet even the most extreme and deplorable 
instances that could be adduced of the predominance 
of the malignant passions, would serve .to attest, at 
once the excellence of the original constitution of 
human nature, and the indestructible property of its 
moral instincts. Not the most furious or irascible of 
men can indulge his passion until after he has attribu- 
ted an ill intention to the object of his wrath. To be 
angry with that which is seen and confessed to be in- 
noxious or devoid of hostile feeling, is a reach of malig- 
nity that lies beyond the range of human passions, even 
when most corrupted or most inflamed. How else 
can we account for the absurd use which the angry man 
makes of the prosopopcsia when he happens to be hurt, 
torn or opposed by an inanimate object : — ^the stone, 
the steel, the timber, which has given him a fall, or 
has obstructed his impatience, he curses on the hypoth* 
esia that it is conscious and inimical i — ^nay, he would 
fain breathe a soul into the senseless mass, that he 
might the more reasonably revile and crush it. 

And so, when hatred has become the settled tem- 
per of the mind, there attends it a bad ingenuity, 
which puts the worst possible construction upon the 
words, actions, looks bi the abhorred object. Yet why 
is this but because the laws of the moral system for- 
bid that any thing should be hated but what actually 
deserves, or is at the moment thought to deserve ab- 
horrence ? The most pernicious and virulent heart 
has no power of ejecting its venom upon a fair sur- 
face ; — ^it must slur whatever it means to poison. To 
hate that which is seen and confessed to be not wichedy 
is as impossible as to be angry with that which is not 
assumed to be hostile. And the most depraved souls, 
whose only element is revenge, feel the stress of this 
necessity not a whit less than the most benign and 
virtuous. Whether the universe any where contains 
spirits so malignant as to be capable of hating without 
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assignment of demerit, or attributing of ill purpose fo 
their adversary, we know not ; but certainly mm 
never reaches any such frightful enormity.* 

What is the constant style of the misanthrope ? — f 
What the burden of the dull echoes that shake the 
damps from the ro(^ of his cavern 7 Is not his theme 
ever and again — the malignity, the cruelty, the false- 
ness of the human race 7 To hate mankind is indeed 
his rule ; but yet he must calumniate before he can 
detest it. Nature is here stronger than corruption^ 
and a tribute is borne to the unalterable principles of 
virtue, even by those unnatural lips that breathe uni* 
versal imprecations I How does the solitary wretch 
^-^msoner as he is of his own malignity, toil from day 
to day in the work of ingenious detraction I how does 
he recapitulate and refute, untired the thousandth time, 
eveiy alleged extenuation of human frailty or folly l^-* 
How does he strive to justify the bad passion that 
iTiles him ;— how eagerly does he listen to any new 
proof of his pdsonous dogma — That man is altogether 
libominable and angkt to be hated ! Inwardl;jr he feeb 
the sheer absurdity of perpetual malice, and is always 
defending himself against the accusation of domg im- 
mense wrong to his species. But this very labour and 
this painful ingenuity refutes itself; for if human nature 
were, as he affirms it to be, simply and purely evil, his 
own bosom would not be thus tortured by the endeav. 
our to prove mankind abominable, as a necessary con- 
dition of his malice. Most evident it is that if man were 
not formed to love what is good and follow virtue, he 
would find himself able to hate his fellows without ] 
first imputing to them wickedness and crimes. 

There might be adduced a still more frightful case 
of malignancy, which, horrid as it is, furnishes the 

*Tbe mere supposition may seem to be a eontradiction in terms ; 
that what is not hateful should be hated. But the analysis of emo- 
tions of this sort, if carried on a little further, brings us to some such 
notion as that of malignity separable from an object confeased to be 
pdiotts. 
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very same testimony in favour of the original benign 
structure of the human mind. If there are indeed 
miserable beings that harbour deliberate animosity 
against Him who is worthy of supreme affection, as 
well as reverence, yet this hatred must always be pre- 
ceded by blasphemy. In word or in thought, there 
must be charged upon the Sovereign Ruler injustice, 
rigour, malevolence, before impiety can advance a atep 
toward its bold and dread climax. Thus does the Su- 

Ereme Benevolence secure and receive an implicit 
omage, even from the most envenomed lips ; for why 
should the divine character be impeached, if it were 
not that the fixed laws of the moral world — ^those very 
laws of which God is author, forbid hatred to exist at 
all (at least in human nature) except on a pretext which 
is itself drawn from the maxims of goodness ? What 
proof can be more convincing than this is, that these 
same maxims, these rules of virtue and benevolence,r 
were actually the guiding principles of the creation, 
and must therefore belong as essential attributes to the 
Creator ? If man, by the necessity of his nature, must 
calumniate and blacken whomsoever he would call his 
enemy, is it not because be is so constituted as to detest 
only what he thinks to be evil ? The fact indeed is 
appalling, that rational agents should any where exist 
who can set themselves in array against the source 
and centre of all perfection. But how much more 
appalling, nay — how horrible a thing were it, to find 
any beings whose nature allowed them to hate the 
Sovereign Goodness without first defaming it ! 

The lower we descend into the depths of the ma- 
lignant passions, the more striking are the proofs we 
meet with of the vigour of the prime principles of the 
moral life. There are, alas ! scarcely any bounds to 
the degree of corruption or depravity which man may 
reach, but corruption or decay is something far less than 
destruction of elements ; and no facts come within our 
sphere of observation which would imply that the orig- 
inal principles of the rational economy are in any casa 
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annulled. We have already spoken of the instinct of 
Retribution, or the vehement desire to see wrong vis- 
ited with punishment ; and we discern, in even the 
darkest purpose of revenge nothing more than a par- 
ticular instance of this same instinct, inflamed and 
misdirected by preposterous self-love. No case can 
be more conclusive in proof of this position than the 
revenge of jealousy. When the firmest, and the most 
religious of the social ties has been torn asunder by 
the hand of. ruthless lust, and an aflection, more sensi- 
tive than any other, is left to bleed and ulcerate in 
open ajr, the inner structure of the vindictive passion 
may be said to be laid open, and it is seen in what 
way an emotion so violent as to lead to fatal acts, vet 
connects itself with virtuous sentiments, and in met 
springs from them. The revenge of jealousy seems 
to the injured man to be justified at once by the best 
impulses of our nature, by the express sanction of Gk)d, 
by the opinion of mankind, and by the formal institutes 
of society. These authorities, or some of them, lend 
a palliation (deemed almost valid by the common feel- 
ing of men) even to deeds of a murderous kind ; and 
they actually avail to put out of view the exaggera- 
tions which self-love has added to the sense of wrong. 
Thus it is that some, who, in no other case would for a 
moment harbour so hateful and torturing a passion, 
yield to its sway when thus injured, and feelas if uncon- 
demned by even the strictest rules of virtue. It is true 
that principles of conduct of a higher kind are appli- 
cable, as well to this, as to all other instances of injury, 
and are fully adequate to assuage even so extreme a 
vindictive impulse. But whether they are actually 
brought to bear upon it or not, it is certain that the 
revenge of jealousy affords evidence that the elements 
of the moral system are the fbundation of even the 
most fatal of the malignant passions, and in their most 
agravated forms. 

Let leave here be taken to draw an inference 
which suggests itself, bearing perhaps upon the future 
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destinies of man. Does not then the history of human 
nature declare that all other emotions of the soul, as 
well as every inducement of interest or pride, may 
give way, and be borne down by the sovereign desire 
of retribution ? Has not this feeling more than once 
impelled a father to consign his sons to the sword of 
public justice ? Has it not strengthened the arm of a 
man, not murderous in disposition, to drive an assas- 
sin's sword into the heart of his friend ? Has it not 
brought together an armed nation around the walls of 
a devoted city, the site of which, after being soaked 
with the bipod of men, women, and babes, was to be 

I covered with perpetual ruin? Does not this same 

- robust instinct every day sustain the most humane 
minds in discharging the sad duty of conducting a 

\ fellow-man to death? We see too, to what a degree 
of phrenzy the common desire of. retribution may be 

: inflamed by the suggestions of self-love. Now may it 
not be conceived of that an equal intensity of this 
emotion might be obtained by the means of some 
other sentiment than self-love, and by one more firm 
because more sound than the selfish principle ? If so, 
then we have under our actual inspection powers 
which, in a future life, may be foupd vigorous enough 
to carry human nature through , scenes or through : 
services too appalling even to think or. speak of. If, 

i for example, it were asked — " Is it credible that man, 
his sensibilities being such as they are, should take his 
part, even as spectator, in the final procedures of the 
Divine Grovernment ? " We might fairly reply by 

. referring to certain signal instances of the force of the 
vindictive passions, and on the ground of such facts 
assume it as possible that, whoever could go so far, 
might go further still. And this hypothetic inference 

. would not be invalidated merely because revenge is 
malign and evil : for although it be so, the fulcrum of 
its power is nothing else than the unalterable laws of 

J the moral world ; we only want therefore a righteous 

' motive to supplant the selfish one, and then an equal, 
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or perhaps a much greater force, would be displayed 
by these same principles. 

If it be allowable to advance to this point, we then 
shall need only one more idea to give distinctness to 
our conception of the retributive processes of the 
future world ; — and it is this — ^That the infatuations of 
self-love, which, in the present state, defend everj^ 
mind from the application to itself of the desire of i 
retribution — ^in the same manner as the principle of 
animal life defends the vital oi^gans of a body from the 
chemical action of its own caustic secretions — that 
these infatuations, we say, being then quite disperised, 
the Instinct of Justice — ^perhaps the most potent of all 
the elements of the spiritual life, shall turn inward 
upon each consciously guilty heart, so that every such 
heart shall become the prey of a reflected rage, intense 
and corrosive as the most virulent revenge I Whoever 
is now hurrying on without thoueht of consequences 
through a course of crimes, would do well to imagine 
the condition of a beinff left without relief to breathe 
upon itself the flames of an insatiable hatred ! 
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AXiUAIfCE OP THE MALIGN EMOTIONS WITH TUB 
IMAGINATION.*' 

'b nature denies to the irascible passions anjr attendant 
-sense of pleasure, she absolutely refuses them also, at 
least in their simple state, the power of awakening the 
isympathy, or of exciting the admiration of those who 
witness their ebullition. These harsh elements of the 
moral system must be taken into combination with 
isefRtiments of a different, and a happier order, and 
must ahnost be concealed within snch sentiments, 
before they can asstifkie any sort of beauty, or aiq)ear 

The cofnousne^B of our subject must eiclude whateyer does not 
cUrectly conduce to its illustration. - Otherwise it would be proper here 
to mention those complex dispositions which spring from toe union of 
the malignant passions with the elements of inoiYidiial character. The 
irascible sentiment, for example, takes a specific form from the pecu- 
liarities of the animal structure. Combined with conscious muscular 
Tigour, and a sanguineous temperament, it becomes a stormy rage, 
and constitutes either the bull^r, or the dread devastator of kingdoms, 
as circumstances may determme. The same irascibility, Join^ with 
a feeble constitution, begets petulance, in those various forms which 
depend upon the particular seat of debility ; namely, whether it be 
the nervous system — the arterial system — the mesenteric jglands — the 
liver, or the stomach; each of which imparts a peculiarity to the 
temper. An attentive observer of the early developement of character 
will also leave room, in any theory of the passions he may construct, 
for a hitherto unexplored and undefined influence of coi^/bnmiltoti— 
ought we to say or the 6ram, or of the mind 7 How much soever 
(from various motives) any might wish to simplify their philosophy of 
human nature, and especially to exclude from it certain facts which 
give rise to pamful perplexities, they can do so only (as we think) by 
refusing to turn the eye toward the real world. 

After receiving their first characteristic from the physical temper- 
ament, the malign emotions next ally themselves with the instinct of 
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in spleadour. That such combinations do actual)^ 
take place, and in conformity too with the intentiona 
of nature, is true ; but it is true also, that by the very 
means of the mixture, the worse or rancorous elemenl 
is vastly nooderated and refined. Let it be granted, 
for example, that wars have often originated in the 
military ambitkm and false thirst xd ^ory to which 
certain gorgeous sentiments give an appearance of 
virtue. This may be true, but can we easily estimate 
the degree in which war universally has been softened 
SBd reoeved in its attendant horrors, by the corrective 
influence of these very mixed emotions, extravagant 
and false as they are ? And is it certain that there 
would have been altogether less bloodshed on earth, 
if mere sanguinary rage^ and if the cupidity of empirOf 
had been l^t to work their ends alone I For every 
thousand victims immolated at the altar of martial 
pride, have not ten thousand been rescued by the 
noble and generous usages that have belonged to the 
aystemof warfare among all civilized nations? Surely 
it may be said that, onl^ the imaginative sentimente 

self-love, and generate either a sullen and obdurate pride, which 
makes every other being an enemy, as a supposed impugner of rightii 
and honours that are its due; or else (and especiauy as coilibmad 
with derangement of the hepatic functions) begets a rabvi jealousy 
or reptile envy— passions of the most wretcned natures ! Our modern 
intellectual science yet wants a term to serve in the place of thttt 
theolo^co-meta physic one^^THB - will. Analysis must be pushed |i 
little further than it has gone before the de6ciency can be we{l 
supplied. Meanwhile let us say that the malign passions have a 
characteristic alliance with "the will" — an alliance if not clearly 
to be distinguished from those it forms with self-love, yet distinct 
enough to arrest attention. As a single example we might name 
that undefined, and not easily analysed, cruelty or wanton and tran* 
quil delight in torments, bloodshed, and destruction, which has given 
a dread notoriety to some few names in history. In such cases it baa 
seemed as if the spontaneous principle would prove its force and its 
independence in ine mode that should, more eflTectively than any 
other, make all men confess it to be free. Instances of malignity 
meet us which ans at once too placid to be charged entire upon the 
irascible emotions, and too vague to be accounted for by the induce- 
ments of either selfishness or pride, and which, if they do not declare 
the presence of a determining cause that has no immediate dependeoce 
upon aasigoable motives, must remain quite uoexplained. 
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had thus blended themselves with the destructive 
passions, the ambition of men would have been like 
that of fiends, and the human family must k>ng ago 
have suffered extermination. 

Ideas of chivalrous virtue and of royal magnanimity 
(ideas directly sprin^ng from the imagination) much 
more than any genume sentiments of humanity, have 
softened the ferocious pride of mighty warriors. For 
though it may be true that some sparks or rare flashes 
of mere compassion have, once and again, gleamed 
from the bosoms of such men ; yet assuredly if good 
will to their fellows had been more than a transient 
emotion, the sword would never have been their toy. 
But the imaginative sentiments are a middle power, 
in the hands of nature, which, because they may be 
combined more readily than some higher principles 
with the gross and dark ingredients of the human 
mind, serve so much the better to chasten or ame^ 
liorate what cannot be quite expelled. Except for 
emotions of this order, Alexander would have been as 
Tamerlane ; and Tamerlane as the Angel of Death. 

The beneficial provisions of Nature are especially 
to be observed in one remarkable fact — namely— 
That the alliance of the malign passions with the 
Imagination — an alliance from which the former draw 
both their mitigation, and an extension of their field, 
is not permitted to take place upon the narrow ground 
of self-love. — ^This fact, for such we deem it, deserves 
to be distinctly noticed. — 

Nothing appears too great, sometimes, to be grasped 
by the conceits of self-importance ; nothing too big 
for the stomach of vanity : and yet it is found that 
the Imagination refuses to yield itself, except for a 
moment, or in a very limited degree, to those excite- 
ments that are drawn from the solitary bosom of the 
\ individual. Man, much as he may boast himself, is by 
far too poor at home to maintain the expense of his 
own splendid conceptions of personal greatness. Not 
even when he revolves the vast idea of his immortality^ 
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18 he able to accumulate the materiala of subUmity, 
without looking abroad aud beyond himself, in search 
of objects fitted to quicken the emotions of ffreatness 
and dignity. And yet surely if any idea, purely selfish, 
had power to call up and sustain such emotions, the 
idea and the hope of endless existence might do so. 
But whenever we meditate upon eternity, and think 
of our own part in it, we dwell miich more upon the 
scenes, the personages, and the events it shall connect 
us with, than conceive of ourselves, simply, as destined 
to live for ever. It is no wonder then if this same 
rule holds good, when nothing beyond the present 
scene of things Is contemplated. We can hardly err 
in assigning the reason (^ a mechanism so remarkable. 
— If human nature had been so constituted as that the 
imaginative emotions could have found sufiSicient range 
within the lone precincts of the soul, and if there had 
been opened to every one (or at least to heroic spirits) 
a world of splendid illusions-— such that he should have 
Imd no need to look abroad, man must have become, 
in a frightful sense, an insulated being ; nor perhaps 
would any other impulse, drawn either from his wants, 
his fears, or his affections, have availed to connect him 
firmly and permanently with his fellows. No concep- 
tion much more appalling can be entertained than that 
of a proud demigod, who, finding an expanse of great- 
ness within his own bosom — an expanse wherein he 
could take ample sweep, and incessantly delight him- 
self, should start off from the populous universe, and 
dwell content in the centre of an eternal solitude I 

It i;nay well be assumed as probable that the Crea- 
tor has granted to none of his rational family the 
prerogative of so fatal a sort of self-sufiSciency. As- 
suredly no such power is granted to man. Even those 
instances that may seem the most nearly to approach 
the idea just now mentioned, do in fact, when accu- 
rately looked at, support the general principle. The 
man of the wilderness, for example, is still a social 
being, though in a very perverted manner ; and we 
5* 
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should find convincing proof of the fact if we coM 
only listen to those often rehearsed and monotonous 
soliloquies of which the great world — its noise, its 
yanity, and its corruptions are the theme. Yes, he 
congratulates himself anew every day that mankind 
is far remote from his cell. But why can he not drop 
this reference altogether ? Why not cease to think of 
what he does, not see — does not feel ? It is because 
the gloomy and vexed imagination of the solitary — 
spite of itself, can find none but the faintest excite- 
ments within its own circle, and so is driven to roam 
abroad m search of stimulants. The world, we may 
be assured, is as indispensable a material to the enthu- 
siasm of the anchoret, as it is to that of the busiest 
and most ambitious votary of fame. Only let some 
breathless messenger — like those that brought tidings 
of dismay to the Arabian patriarch, reach tne cavern 
of the hermit, and announce to him that his love of 
solitude was at length effectively and for ever sealed 
by the utter extinction of the human race r — solitude, 
from that instant, would not merely lose all its fancied 
charms, but would become terrible and insufferable ; 
and this man of seclusion, starting like a mania6 from 
his wilderness, would run round the workl, in search, 
if haply it might be, of some straggling survivors ! 

Nor is it a few foreign materials that are enough to 
give effect to the alliance of the imagination with the 
selfish principle. A vigorous enthusiasm must embrace 
a broad field. Thus patrician pride, and the arro- 
gance of illustrious blood must not only go Very far 
back, but stretch itself very widely too, before it can 
acquire the alacrity or the force that distinguishes 
imaginative sentiments. The pride of ancestry is a 
sullen grace, and has always about it an air akin to 
melancholy or depression. The enthusiasm of the 
very meanest member of a warrior-clan is tenfbkl 
more animate than that of the head of a house laden 
with the decorations of heraldry. In the former in* 
stance the imagination grasps the compass of the com* 
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muDity of which the individual is a part : in the latter, 
one slendei* line, terminating in sdf, is all that engages 
the fancy ; and it is in vain, with so attenuated an 
object only in view, that pride chides itself for its dull 
and sluggish movements. The Chief must think of 
his peoj^ more than of his ancestry^ if he would, on 
any special occasion, gain a powerful spring of action. 
In truth it is more as a Chief than as the onspring and 
representative of an illustrious stock, that the energetic 
patrician exults in his distinctions, and achieves deedff 
worthy of the name he bears. 

Martial enthusiasm especially demands the social 
elements as its ground : — and here we reach that very 
compound sentiment which, as to its construction, 
stands immediately parallel with religious rancour and 
Fanaticism. The one species of ardent emotbn differs 
from the other more in adjuncts and objects^ than in 
innate quality or character. The battle-fury of the 
Clan is only self-love, inflamed by hatred, and ex- 
panded, by aid of the imagination, over the width c^ 
the community with which the individual consorts. 
It is this envenomed enthusiasm that renders the 
Chief of the horde (as visible centre of all emotions) 
the object of a more zealous and efficient idolatry than 
is offered to the ood of the horde : and it is this that 
lends a measure of nobility and importance to even 
the most abject son of the tribe. It is this feeling 
which knits the phalanx, shoulder to shoulder, when 
the marshalled family advances to meet its ancient 
rival in the field. It is this passion — the enthusiasm of 
gregarious rage, that puts contempt upon death, gives 
a brazen firmness to the nerves when torture is to be 
endured, seals the lips in impenetrable secresy when 
a trust has to be preserved ; and, in a word; imparts 
to human nature a terrible greatness which we are 
compelled at once to abhor and to admire. 

What is the clangorous music of barbarous armies 
— ^what the rhapsodies of their poetry, but the modu- 
lated expressions of a ferocity which the imagination 
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has already inflamed, enaobledt purified, and softeaed? 
Shall the frigid philosopher aiHrm that music and poe- 
try are incentives to the destructive battle passions? 
It is true that they are ; yet take away such incen- 
tives, and man is thrown back upon his mere malig- 
nity, and becomes more dreadful to his species than a 
tiger. 

But the imagination has a limit beyond which it 
does not vigorously act. If it is not, as we have 
isaid, to be stimulated by ideas merely selfish, it be- 
comes, on the other hand, languid, or ceases to exert 
an efiicient influence over the passions, when the field 
of its exercise is very much extended. The men of 
a mighty empire that embraces many and various 
tribes, know little of the intense patriotism or c( the 
unconquerable courage that distinguishes the heroes 
of a petty clan, or small community. Self, in this 
case cannot retain its hold of an aggregate so vast ; 
and although the object be immensely greater, the 
motive is incomparably less than in the otiier instance. 
If it were not that general intelligence and a better 
knowledge of the science of government, and more 
skill in war, ordinarily come in with extended empire 
to supply the place of personal enthusiasm, the history 
of nations would present (in a perpetual series) what 
in fact it has often presented — ^the destruction or sub- 
jugation of larger social bodies by the smalltsr. But 
thus is the great polity of mankind balanced : — men 
possess vastly more individual motive, and more spon- 
taneous power, as members of a small than of a large 
community. Meanwhile the greater bodies have at 
command, not only a larger sum of physical force, 
but more knowledge, and principle, and order, than 
often exists in petty states. So it is that the smdl 
and the great coexist upon the same sur&ce; and 
that the course of conquest has been alternate — in 
one age a fraction has broken up the mass — in an- 
other the mass has absorbed the fractions. 

It may subserve our purpose to compare still more 
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distinctly the steadjr martial temper that ordinarily 
belongs to the armies of a great empire, with the 
ferocious or desperate valoar that distinguishes the 
warriors of a horde, a canton, or a petty republic. 
The first (extraordinary occasions excepted) is a calm 
{>erfunctory courage, drawing much more of its mo- 
tive from usape, opinion, and reasons of interest or 
honour, than from the impulse of the malignant pas- 
sions. An accomplished general of such an army 
excludes from his calculation of what may be effected 
by the tremendous engine which he wields, the rage 
or the rancour of the individual combatants. But, on 
the contrary, this very nudus animus constitutes the 
principal inffredient in the bravery of the clan ; and 
it does so because the human mind readily admits, 
under these circumstances, of an exaltation, which^ 
in the other case, nothing can produce short of the 
most unusual excitements. The irascible passions are 
not to be raised to %a height unless self-love, in some 
form, is immediately engaged in a quarrel; but the 
vast interests of an empire, and the immensity of 
an army that' covers a province, and that is never 
6een as a whole, are quite disproportioned to the 
share each individual may have in the public weal. 
And then, as every one of the sentiments that infuse 
generosity into the practice of war, draws much of 
its force from the imagination, they will of course 
exist in the greatest vigour where the imagination is 
the most wrought upon. There are however very 
few minds, or they are minds only of the largest 
capacity and of the finest conformation, that can 
derive the stimulants of a vigorous enthusiasm from 
the idea of an extensive empire. On the other hand, 
few minds are so insensitive as not to entertain a 
degree of such enthusiasm when the various emotions 
of patriotism and civil affection spring up from a 
space that may all be seen at once from the summit 
of a hill. 
And it is on the very same principle, as we shall 
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findt that Fftfrnticism iniist attach itdelf dwayi to a 
liikiited order of things, and is necessarily factiOiui 
What » fanaticism but ranceroos Enthttsiasm ? And 
inasmtrch as enthtisiasai springs from the iniaginatioit, 
it must embrace a circle just wide enough fo give it 
powerful impulse, and yet not too wide to exhaust its 
forces. 

The valomr of the deuf aot only stands peanUd 
with re^ious faimticism ; that is to say, has one and 
the same Natural History, bat is mostofieB found in 
conri>ination with it The t¥ro elass^ of passion arg 
so nearly allied that the one readity foUows upon the 
other. The Tehement potriotism of th^ horde or litifo 
fi«e state puts the minds of men into a fenDent tirat 
will not long fail tointrodu(ie the spring conceptions 
of Invisible rower : and when so bnonght in, the two 
in^^ients become intimately blended ^—4he civil* and 
the religiocK frenzy form a compact s^^litoent of wdi 
vivacity as to carry human nature — hi tlie solectsm 
might be admitted, above and beyond tbe range of 
human agency. Whtie tte gods have been hovering 
over a field of carnage the intrepidity of men has 
risen to the audacity of immortab ; and their feroc^ 
ty has resembkd the rage of fiends) 

Althoi^ it may be true, and we confidently assume 
it to be so, that a beneficml mitigation and refkiement 
of the grosser elements of our nature accrues from 
their alliance with imaginative sentiments, yet it does 
by no means follow that such sentiments ought to 
supplant the genuine principles of mcnrals, wherever 
these may take eflfect. No one would maintain such 
a doctrine in the abstract ; nevertheless, when we 
turn to the real world, we find that true virtue and 

f)iety have always had to contend (and often with 
ittle success) against those splendid .forms of excel- 
lence which are but vice in disguise, and which owe 
all their specious graces and fair colours to the admix- 
ture we are speaking of. 
The unaUerable maxitns of rectitude, purity and 
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mercfTy 8i»^ as we find them in the Scriptures, being 
well understood and firmly instated in their just author- 
ity, then indeed we may allow the imagination to 
lid(e the part that belongs to it as the general cement — 
<nr as the common medjum of the various ingredients 
of animal, social, and intellectual life. There meets 
us however a special difficulty in assigning its prefer 
office to this faculty when it comes to mingle itself, as 
it readily does, with the maligA emotions ; and this 
embarrassment is much enhanced by those moderof 
fMmg which are found to have got possession of 
every lettered people. How large a portion of the 

Eleasurable excitement that attends the reading of 
iatory spring directly from the recommendatioDs 
which vindictive or kiexoraUe passions borrow from 
imaginative emotions I Then in the world of fiction — 
dramatic or poetic, perhaps, half of the power which 
auoh creations possess over the mind is attributable to' 
the same cause. The moralist and the preacher 
(especially when he has to do with the educated 
classes) and if he would' disehai^e Ms* office without 
dnwing fitvoiir to invBtorate prejudices, finds that he 
Jmis to loosen many of the iBOst cherished associations 
of sentiment, and must denounce as purely evil very 
much that is passionately admired, and will be eagerly 
MMifaited. 

Toaffiimin abspfaite and exolusive terms that the 
isMcible passions ou^t in no oase to be aUpwed to 
Uend with the imaguiatbn^ so as may fit them to en- 
Jtbdle emotions cf pleasure or admiration, would be 
going very far, and might bring an argument into 
serious embarrassments. We stop short then of so 
stem a conclusion, and shall ui^e only this more gene- 
ral rule, that the principles oi benevolence, and of 
forbearance, and meekness, and gentleness, and humil- 
ity, as taught in the discourses of Christ, and as en- 
forced by his apostles, should in all instances to which 
they are clearly applicable, be carried folly home, 
notwithstanding the repugnance of certain modes«of 
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feeling commonly honoured as generous and noble ; 
and moreover that every one professing obedience to 
the €k>spel should exercise an especial vigilance to- 
ward that entire class of sentiments Over which pro- 
fane history, romance, poetry, and the drama, have 
shed a glory. 

The time perhaps shall come — nay we devoutly 
expect it, when by the universal diffusion of a sound 
and pure Ethics — ^the ethics of the Bible, no room 
shall be left, no need shall be felt for the chastening 
influence which hitherto the imagination has exerftd 
over the ferocious dispositions of mankinds Yes, an age 
shall come, when the gods and heroes of history shall 
hasten to those shades of everlasting forgetfulness 
which have closed upon their patrons — the gods and 
heroes of mythology. In the same day the charm of 
Action shall be dissolved, and the gaudiness oi false 
sentiment^ in all kinds, shall be look^ at with the cold 
contempt which now we bestow upon the follies of 
false iDorship. Then too, the romance (as well prac- 
tical as literary) of this nineteenth century shall be 
bound in the bundle that contains the decayed and 
childish fables of olden times, and both together shall 
be consigned, without heed or regret, to sheer ob- 
livion. 

The slow but mire pro^ss of society brings with 
. it many substitutions of this sort, in which a less ra- 
tional principle of action gives way to one that is more 
so. At the present moment we occupy just that mid- 
way position which, while it allows us to saze with 
idle curiosity upon the blood-stained stage of chivalry, 
and upon the deluged field of lawless ambition, quite 
forbids that any such modes of conduct should find a 
place among us as living realities. We are too wise 
and virtuous to give indulgence to that to which we 
largely give our admiration I May not yet another 
step or two be taken on the path of reason, and then 
we shall cease even to admire that which we have 
long ceased to tolerate ? 
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So already it ^ has actually happened in relation lo 
those malign and sanguinary religious excitements 
which a few centuries ago kindled entire communities^ 
9iHl intoned kings and mendicants, nobles and sei^ 

K'ests and wantons, abstracted monks and the disso- 
e rabble, with one purpose of sacred ambition. 
Though we now peruse with wonder and curiosity 
the story (for example) of the Crusades, there are 
very few readers in the present day — perhaps hardly 
one, who can rouse up a sympathy with that vehement 
feeling which was the paramount motive of the enter* 
prise. Only let us strip the history of the crusades of 
all its dements of martial and secular glory, and the 
simple religiaus residue — the proper fenaticism of the 
drama, would scarcely touch any modem imaginatioo. 
How much more is this true of those hoirid cnraades 
of which the internal enemies of the Church of Rome 
have, at different times, been the victims ! All feeling 
of alliance with the ilkisions that gave impulse to such 
abhorrent intestine wars has (do we assume too 
much ?) utterty passed away, nor coukl 1^ any means 
be rekindled; and the two emotions of pity for the 
sufferers, and of detestation of the actors in the 
acenes of fratricide, are the only, sentiments which the 
narrative can call up. Tet there was a time when 
men — bom of ^omen, and fashioned like ourselves-^ 
yes, and men softened by education, and not unin- 
formed by Christianity — saints and doctors, delicate I 
recluses, Mid unearthly oontemplatists — men who slept 
only three, hours in the twenty-four> and prayed six 
or ten — ^when such men gave all the pasnon of their 
souls, and all the eloquence of their lips, to the work 
of huntinj; thousands of their fellows, innocent and 
helpless, mto the greedy fires of the Church I 

Thus it appears that the very order of sentiment 
which once was allowed and lauded as magnanimous, 
and even divine, we have leamed to regard as either 
purely ridiculous, or as abominable. A like reproba- 
tion inevitably awaits (if mankind is really advancing 

6 
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on the road of virtue) every mode of feeling which, 
being essentially malevolent, draws specious colours 
from the imagination. That which is true and just, in 
conduct and character, must at length supplant what- 
ever, if stripped of its decorations, is loathsome or 
absurd. So certainly as the calm reason of Christiari- 
ity spreadis itself through the world, will the ground fall 
in beneath the gorgeous but tottering edifice of spurious 
imaginative virtue. Let but the irresistible process go 
on a little further, and it will become as impracticable 
to uphold in credit the still extant opinion which ad- 
mits of honor without justice or purity, and of mag^ 
nanimity without benevolence, and oi that thirst of ^ 
dor y which is s heer selfishn ess, as it would be noWj 
after tlie mechanic arts have reached an unthought-of 
perfection, to keep in use the cumbrous hand-machines 
of the last century. 

Much of the conventional law, and many of the 
usages of private life, and especially the unwritten 
code of international policy, nave yet to undei^ a 
revolution as great perhaps as that which makes the 
difference between the twelfth and the eighteenth 
centuries. All the vices, and all the talents, and all 
the institutions interested in the preservation of cor- 
rupt practices may oppose the advance of this ren- 
ovation ; but nothing short of the overthrow of Chris- 
tianity and of civilization can arrest its progress. Na- 
ture (we use the word in a religious sense) Nature 
is here at work with her noiseless mighty hand ; what- 
ever is spurious is marked already for oblivion, and 
moves on to its home. 
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FANATICISM THB OITSPRINO OF BlfTHUflIA8M ; OR COM* 
BINATION OF THB BIALIOlf BMOTION8 WITH 8PUBI* 
0U8 RBLIOOV8 8BNTIMENTS. 

Thb Imagination, when inflamed by anger» or enYOD- 
ODied by hatred, exerts a much more decisive influ* 
ence over the active principles and the character of 
men than otherwise ever belongs to it. Or we might 
rather say, that by the aid of those strenuous elements 
of our nature, imaginative sentiments extend their em- 
pire, and bring under their sway minds of a robust 
order which would never have yielded to any softer 
impulses. A thousand fanatics have run their course 
of mischief who would have spumed religious noo- 
tives altogether in the simple form of enthusiasm. Ran* 
cour has been the true reason of their religion, and its 
rule and end. 

And as the empire of spurious religious sentiments 
is greatly extended by their alliance with the malig- 
nant passions, so do they acquire, from the same quur- 
^ ter, far more energy than they could boast in their sim- 
ile state. A malign Enthusiasm carries human nature 
to the very extreme boundaries of emotion possible to 
man ; nothing which the heart may know lies beyond 
the circle occupied by fanatical extravagance; and 
this circle of vehement sentiments includes many enor- 
mities , of feeling or of conduct of which scarcely a 
sample is to be found in a country and in an age like 
our own. 
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In truth, little more than the trite sorface of human 
nature meets the eye among a people like ourselves. 
Our theories and systems of morals hardly take ac- 
count of upper and lower instances, while they aro 
busied with' what may be found in the mid region of 
mixed and moderate passions. Living as we do under 
the meridian of caution and mediocrity, history when 
most faithful, often sounds like romance ; or even if 
we give credit to its narrations, we regard its lessons 
as of little practical significance now, inasmuch as 
whatever is virulent or terrible has ftlkn, we think, 
from the usage of mankind. 

It has become somewhat diificult even to place our- 
selves so far in sympathy with extreme emotions as is 
necessary for understanding them. In all things what 
is profound has given way to what is familiar ; or what 
once was fkct is i^ow thought of only as fie subject for 
fiction. Mkn of the present age wre care-worn much 
oftener tMn melancholy ; merry or jovial, rather tiian 
joyous ; si^gaciousor ingenious, more than meditative ; 
imd so ke^y attached to the passing moment, as to 
throw up their interest as weU in the past as in the 
fiiture. Order, ci»tom, Md utiUtyy set bounds — and 
tety narrow bounds to all modes of conduct: the spirit 
of raillery quenches, or imposes a disguise cqxm what- 
ever emotions are not trivial. It is not mdeed to be 
regretted that the firm constitutions of society, in mod- 
#t*R limes, and its established notions, repress or con- 
fine so much as they do the profounder and nK>re vir- 
irient impulses of the soul. But the fact o[ thb change 
and improvement should always be kept in mind when 
the power of such emotions is to be calculated, or 
vrhen conjecture is empbyed upon the possible events 
^ another age. A free and equal government (and 
this is its praise) supersedes, nay almost extinguishes the 
stronger passions. Private life, happily is too secure, 
•nd public affairs are too well settled, to afford those 
sudden and extraordinary excitements which awaken 
the latent energies of men. It is despotism, plunging 
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a ruthless hand into the bosom of domestic peace — it is 
ambition, immolating a thousand victims in an hour— - 
it is popular fury, led on or repulsed by a singly am^ 
that display the expansive force of the human mind 
when urged to the utoiost excess of feeling. 

Even those visible and natural excitements of the 
imagination, whence the deeper passions are wont to 
draw much of their vigour, ai*e denied to us. England 
has all the beauties of picture ; but they are beauties 
in miniature. What we look ujpon around iis is the 
scenery of poetry, rather than ot tragedy. And it is 
a fact, if not constant, yet ordinary, that those por- 
tentous corruscations of the passions which ally them- 
selves readily with the imagination, have burst out 
from the thick gloom of a frowrting Nature. Such 
excesses have chiefly appeared where awful scenery, 
or extreme violences of climate have seemed well to 
comport with egregious sentiments and frenzied 
actions. Man (that is to say when once effectively 
roused to action) acts quite another part than we 
think of, if his lot be to roam through howling soli- 
tudes — to traverse boundless and burning sands-4o 
hide himself among cloud-covered precipices — to gaze 
upon the uaalteraSe and intolerable splendour of the 
sky; — if often he stand aghast amid the earthquake or 
the hurricane, or be overtaken by sultry tempests, 
fraught with suffocation. It is in the heart of forests 
that are the ancient domain of enormous reptiles, or 
of savage beasts-^t is where horror and death lurk in 
the way* that the dai'ker passions reach their fullest 
growth, and are to be seen in their proper force. All 
the principal or most characteristic forms of fanaticism 
have had their birth beneath sultry skies, and have 
thence spread into temperate climates by transporta- 
tion, or infection. 

No such rule must be assumed as absolute — ^few 
rules that relate to human nature are so, but it is one 
as uniform as most, that where neither reason, nor the 
genuine affections, but imagination, acts as the prime 

6* 
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impube in religion, the maKgn emotions are found in 
cbse attendance, and seldom fail to convert spurious 
{Hety into an energetic rancour. Then again this ran- 
cour reacts upon the enthusiasm whence it sprang ;-— 
the child schools the parent (an inverted order of things 
not unusual where the progeny has much more vigour 
than the parent). Enthusiasm, when it has come to 
sustain Fanaticism, is far more darkly coloured, is 
more profound, more mysterious, than the illusory 
piety that has no such load upon its shoulders. Things 
bright and fair, although unreal, are the chosen objects 
of this; but the other asks whatever is terrific and 
destructive. This sort of transmutation of sentiments, 
which happens when the enthusiast becomes the 
fenatic — when malignity is shed upon illusion, much 
resembles what often takes place in feverish sleep ;-— 
who has not seen in his dreams, splendid and smiling 
pageants, gradually relinquishing the brilliant colours 
they first showed, just as if the summer's sun were 
sinking from the skies;— but presently a murky 
glimmer half reveds menacing forms; and in the 
next moment some horrid and gory phantom starts 
forth, and becomes master of the scene I 

The false religion then of the Fanatic includes 
elements not at all known to the mere Enthusiast; 
and before we descend to the particular instances it 
will be advantageous to ascertain the general (if not 
universal) characteristics of the spurious malign Re- 
ligion which animates his bosom; — they may be 
rrauced to three capital articles; namely, 1st. A 
deference to Mauonant Invisible Powers 2d. The 
natural consecpience of such a deference — rancorous 
contempt or detestation of the mass of mankind, as 
religiously cursed and abominable; and 3d. The 
belief of corrupt favouritism on the part of Invisible 
Powers, towards a sect or particular class of men ; 
and this partiality is the antithesis of the relentle^ 
tyranny of which all other men are the objects. 

I. We have named — ^A D^erence, or reiigioos 
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regard to Malign Invisiblb Powers, whether Sti« 
preme or Subordinate, which will be found to enter, 
as primary ingredient, into every form of Fanaticism, 
ancient and modern, and may well be called its 
Germ. 

To believe that evil has affected other races of 
rational agents besides the. human, and that such 
depraved and malignant beings, though unseen, 
infringe in some manner upon the human system — is 
one ttung : and it is a belief which reason admits, and 
revelation confirms ; but either to impute in any soi-t, 
malignancy to the Supreme Power, or to make sub- 
ordinate malignant powers the objects of deference, 
direct or indirect, or to grant to their agency the 
prime place among religious notions, is quite another 
thing ; and it is a perversion of this sort, more or less 
^ross, and more or less apparent, which imparts force 
to every species of rancorous religious sentiment. 

On a field like this the imagination, if it be troubled 
by a gloomy temper, or made turgid by fierce pas- 
sions, and especmlly if it be saddened by actual 
sufferings, will never want scope or fail of excite* 
ments. Nothing less in fact than the hope which it 
is the prerogative of true religion to impart can bar 
the entrance of the mind into this realm of fear — a 
realm upon which mankind has in every age eageriy 
«oaght lo make incursions. If we are to employ 
phrases in accordance vrith the facts vrhich history 
presents, we are bound to affirm that the Natural 
Kblioion of man, is the fear and service of Malig- 
aant Powers. Gloomy superstition springs up invol- 
untarily in the human mind, depraved as it is, and 
exposed to so many pains, wants, and cruelties, and 
liable withal to death. Man does not become reli- 
gious by mere force of gratitude : the unnoticed bene- 
fits of every hour lead him not to the shrine of the 
Supreme Beneficence : it is danger and sorrow that 
drive him to the altar. The necessities and miseries 
of 1^ animal frame — the confusion and misrule that 
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prevail in the social system — the stifled sense of guilt 
in every bosom, and the boding of future punishment, 
as well as the hatreds which woe and oppression 
cherish, are active and pungent elements, working in 
the soul with incomparably more force than belongs 
to the mild sentiments that may be engendered either 
by the spectacle of the order and beauty of the 
material world, or by the fruition of the common 
goods of life. 

The theism of philosophers has never availed to 
counteract that natural tendency which draws on 
mankind to the worship of Evil Powers. Neither the 
ancient nor the modern systems of abstract philoso* 
phy have taken any strong hold of the spirits of men ; 
and the failure has happened, not so much because 
such systems were too refined or too abstruse for 
vulgar apprehension ; but because they have not 
made provision for the actual position of man in the 
present state. Sages have announced the Divine 
perfections, and there have stopped; — but to bring 
these perfections to bear, in any mode of effective 
relief, upon the guilt and sorrows of mankind, was a 
problem quite beyond their power. Let it be granted 
that philosophical theism may be true in some far 
distant upper sphere ; but on Earth it serves to 
explain nothing; it assuages no trouble ; it is no more 
applicable to the real occasions of life, than are the 
dreams of the poet The sage and the poet must alike 
be looked upon as mere men of idleness and specula- 
tion ; — ^their theories of the world — the one abstruse, 
the other gorgeous, ask to be carried back many ages, 
or carried forward as many, before space can be 
found where they may be lodged. Stem experience 
indignantly or contemptuously rejects both. 

Of all the popular modes which have been devised 
for counteracting the tendency of mankind to malign 
superstition, that embodied in the mythology of the 
people of Greece may claim to have been the most 
successful, as well as the most rich and splendid. 
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This system of ivorship — not so much tho work of 
design, as the spontaneous product of the national 
Riind^ avoided proroking the resentment of tortured 
hearts by ^ving a direct contradiction to gloomy 
surmises; — it did not interdict sanguinary supersti* 
tion; but rather occupied beforehand the elements 
of terror, and worked them up as the materials of 
lis supernatural machinery. No example can be 
adduced, from any other quarter, of so Ailfut a sub> 
stttution of the sublime and beautiful for the terrific. 
Delicioi» intellectual voluptuousness, with poetry, and 
the drama, with painting, architecture and sculpture, < 
as hs ministers, got the start of the violent passions, 
and of iMitural terrors ; and without insohing human 
woe ^ phibsophy does) imd without giving license 
to ferocious impulses, as was done bv the oriental 
superstitions, it soothed every harsh &eKng by the 
insinuating fiaiscinations of melody, symmetry, and i 
eokHir. The Grecian imi^nattve theology, after |i 
baving preocoipkd the human miad br its exquisite 
forms of ideal, or visibb and tangible bean^, gave 
au&eiice to the more fierce and malign emotions in 
fbeir subdued and tranquil hour : or it brought them 
over uneoQsdousty to such a mood. — Orpheus was 
immortal in Greece, and always present in the tem- 
ples to lull the angry or destructive desires of the 
rode populace. The lion and the le<^rd are seen 
stalking akng, if sullen, yet pacified, m the proces- 
sions of revelry and joy. 

Tho Malignant Powers had indeed their titles and 
images, and temples in Greece; but their tyranny was 
nc4 permitted ; and in accordance with this proscrip- 
tion the priestly order was denied the means of 
extending its power. Nothing dark or cruel was 
suffered, in a crude form, to irritate the minds of the 
people. Although Fanaticism could not be absolutely 
excluded from the land of beauty, it received there 
more efi^tual modifications than any where else— 
the very circle of pure and true religion excepted. 
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Healod, Pindar, Homer, JSschyius, Sophocles, Apelletf, 
Phidias, were in fact, though not in form, the Pmests 
* of the Grecian worship, and the doctors of its theol- 
/\ c^} and if tliey did not professedly teach religious 
truth, they yet disarmed religious error very much of 
ks evil influence. 

Historical justice demands that when the absurdi- 
ties and the impurity of the Grecian polytheism (both 
indeed very gross) are spoken of, its extaordinary influ- 
ence in alliaying the violence of fanaticism shouki be 
distioctly admitted. On this ground no other supersti- 
tion of the nations can at all come into comparison 
with it. The same justice should more«over lead us to 
.^acknowledge — to acknowledge with bitter grief, that, 
^ in kter times, the corruptions of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian systems imparted a virulence to fanaticism, such 
as the contemporaries of Socrates and Plato would 
have shuddered to think of. The arrogant misanthro-i 
^ py of the Jew — the relentless intolerance of the Mo- 
t tu^^^ hammedan, and most of all, the insatiate bisotry of 
; ^^^ '^ the Papist, were forms of evil, new to the worn when 
''*'^*^* they severally appeared, and gave an appearance of 
reason to the calumnies of phibsophers, who afllirmed 
that the western nations had discarded the ancient 
mythology to their cost. 

n. The conceptions we form of the Divine Being, 
and our feelings toward our fellow men, are always 
dependent one upon the other. As well by natural 
influence, as b^ mere contagion of sentiments, a belief 
in malignant divinities, or an imputation of malevolence 
in any form, to the Supreme Being, brings with it the 
supposition that the mass of mankind, or at least that 
certain portions of mankind, are the objects and the 
victims of Divine malediction ; and therefore may be, 
or ou^ht to be, contemned, tormented, destroyed. 

Is It theory only, or is it matter of history, that 
Malign Thbolooy has invariably been followed at 
hand by intolerance, execrations, cruelties 7 Or which- 
ever may have been precursor, the other has quickly 
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come up. Nor is a simple association all, for the style 
of the theoretic error will be found to have coinported 
with the charafeter of the practical mischief. Thus it 
kthat^as the belief in malevolent divinities, or the im- 
putation of malevolence (undisr any disguise of abstract 
terms) to the Supreme Being, contradicts or distorts 
the genuine notion of sovereign and impartial Justice, 
to the tribunal of which nothing is amenable but crimef 
so the correspondent feeling towards mankind which 
such a belief engenders, is not that of righteous dis- 
approbation on the score of moral offences; but that 
of detestation or abhorrence, on the mysterious ground 
of ecclesiastical impurity. It is not as th^ transgres- 
sors of a holy law, but as the reprobate of Heaven, 
that men in particular, or that nations are to be shut 
out from the circle of our charities. The multitude 
or herd of mankind is spumed as abominable, much 
more than as guilty. And when once so grievous a 
perversion of feeling has taken place, then the virhole 
of the force which belongs to our instinctive notions 
of retribution, or to our acquired belief of future judg- 
ment) is thrown into the channel of our sectarian aver- 
mons; and this force, like a mountain torrent, in so 
passing from an open to a narrow bed, gains new im- 
petuosity. -^ Ingenuous disapproval becomes covert 
rancour; virtuous indignation slides into implacable 
revenue; and acrid scorn completely excludes, not 
only fdl indulgence towards the frailty of men, but all 
compassion for their sorrows. ' ^ 

A sense of justice founded on genuine notions of 
the Divine character and government^ does not carry 
the mind further than to a mournful acquiescence in 
the infliction of due punishment upon the guilty. But 
it is quite otherwise with that perverted feeling which, 
while it draws its animation from hatred, derives its 
swollen bulk from the imagination. — The imagination 
inflamed by malignity, respects no bounds in its de- 
mand of vengeance. The veiy essence of Justice, 
which is strictly to observe a itmt^ scimdalizes the 
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fanatic, who must heap terror upon terror, and atiH 
fails to satisfy his conception of what might be fitting, 
as the doom of the accursed objects of his contempt. 

f There is in the human mind, when profoundly moved, 
a strange eagerness to reach the depths of the most 

I appalling ideas ; — or, shall we say, to tread the verjr * 
lowest ground of the world of woe and horror. This 
innominate appetite finds its proper aliment when a 
ManichsDan belief is turned wildly loose upon the fielj 
of human misery : — carnage, murder, slavery, torment, 
famine, pestilence, pining anguish; — or hurricanes, 
earthquakes, volcanic fires, are all so many articles 

^ in the creed of the malign bemg. Under the influence 

of this cavernous inspiration. Pity is thought of, not 

merely as contemptible, but as impious ;— Justice is 

'^' injustice, and leniency the greatest of crimes. — ^Are 

^ we here only giving point to a paragraph i — or has not 
history often and again verified such a description of 
the enormities which the human heart, badly informed, 
may entertain ?* 

III. But the Fanatic, inasmuch as he is an Enthu- 
siast bom, must take up yet another and a more spark- 
ling element of character; and it is nolfaii^ else than 
the supposition of corrupt favouritism on the part of 
the deity he worships, toward lumself and the faction 
of which he is a member. The Fanatic, and this we 
must keep in mind, is not a simple misanthrope, nor 
the creature of sheer hatred and cruelty: — be does 

!not move like a venemous reptile lurking in a crevice, 
. or winding silent through the grass; but soars in mid 
\ heaven as a fiery flying serpent, and looks down from 
^ on high upon wrhom he hates. Imaginative by tem^ 
* perament, his emotions are alliedto hope and presump- 
tion, more ck)Bely than to fear and despondency: he 
firmly believes, therefore, in the favour of the supernal 
powers towards their fiii^ful votaries; and in expecl- 

* A fit occanon will present itself for ezdoding tiuj sinister infer- 
#nee which mi^ht be drawn from these allegations against the serious 
verities of Chnstiaoity. 
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ctioQ of stHl naore signal boons than yet be has re- 
ceived, olBTers himself to their service, as the unflinch- 
ing champion of their interests on earth. 

And besides, as we have already said, the imagina- ' 
tion, when brought into play by self-bve, must draw 
its excitements from a circle which it can embrace. 
It will then be a tribe, a sect, a faction, that alSbrds a 
sphere to fanaticism ; and the infuriate religionist, how 
unsocial soever in temper, is compelled to love a/ctu, 
■o that he may be able, in the strength of that partial 
feeling, to hate the many with full intensity. — ^The 
supposition of special favour towards ourselves, on the 
part of heaven, will corrupt and debilitate, or will 
purify and invigorate the heart, precisely according to 
the quality of the notions we entertain of the Divine 
character. The idea of personal regard and affection 
from Him who loves only what is good and pure lil^e 
Himself, can never operate to impair the principles of 
the moral sense : nay, this very idea, when freed from 
illusions, imparts elevation to virtue, and makes the 
temper and conduct of man, on earth, to reflect the 
brightness of heaven. But on the contrary, theological 
notions, when sullied or distorted, vitiate in an extreme 
degree every sentiment of the deluded being who 
deems himself the darling of the skies. Let but such 
a pestilent doctrine be admitted as that the Divine 
favour is bestowed, not merely in disregard of virtue, 
but in contempt of it, and then religion, with all its 
power, goes over tp swell the torrent of impurity, 
cupidity, and malice. Under patronage of a belief 
like this, virtue and vice change sides in the court of 
conscience, and the latter claims sacred honours. 

We recapitulate our three elements of Fanaticism, 
which (as w^ assume) will be discoverable, in different 
modes -or proportions, under all forms of religious 
extravagance — namely — ^The supposition of malignity 
on the part of the object of religious worship ; — a con- 
se^ent detestation of mankind at large, as the subjects 
of Malignant Power; and then a credulous conceit of 

7 
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the favour of Heaven, shoMrn to a few, in contempt of 
the rules of virtue. 

Now we might follow the track of history, and 
exhibit the modifications these elements have under- 
gone in the religious systems that have successively 
ruled in the world. But any method which observes 
the order of Time, though obvious and simple, is 
kden with the inconvenience of involving frequent 
repetitions of general principles. It will be better to 
sieze upon certain leading varieties of our subject, as 
marked by broad distinctions, easily traced in every 
age, and such as may be recognized, whenever they 
may recur, without hazard of mistake. These con* 
spicuous varieties may be brought under four designa- 
tions, of which the first will comprehend all instances 
wherein malignant religious sentiments turn inward 
upon the unhappy subject of them : to the second 
class will belong that more virulent sort of fanaticism 
which looks abroad for its victims : the third embraces 
the combination of intemperate religious zeal with 
militaiy sentiments, or with national pride, and the 
love of power ; to the fourth class must be reserved 
all instances of the more intellectual kind, and which 
stand connected with opinion and dogma. Our first 
sort then is Austere; the second Cruel; the third 
Ambitious ; and the fourth Factious. 

Or, for the purpose of fixing a characteristic mark 
upon each of our classes, as above named, let it be 
permitted us to entitle them as follows — ^namely, the 
J^stf The Fanaticism of the Scourge ; or of personal 
infliction : the second, the Fanaticism of the Brand ; 
or of immolation and cruelty : the thirds the Fanaticism 
of the Banner; or of ambition and conquest: and 
the fourth^ the Fanaticism of the Sybiboi«; or of 
creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical virulence. 



SECTION V. 



FANATICISM OF THE SCOURGE. 

The broadest distinctbns in the exterior character of 
men, and the most marked dissimilarities in their 
modes of conduct, do not infallibly bespeak a difference 
equally great in the elements of their temper. On the 
contrary, it is sometimes easy to trace in the minds of 
those l>etweeii whose visible course of life there has 
been little or no resemblance, a close analogy. Yet 
even when such an analog may be discerned, it is 
not always practicable to discover the causes of the 
external diversity which distinguishes them. Aa 
obscure peculiarity of the bodily temperament, or a 
forgotten incident of early life, may have been en6ugli 
to determine whether certain impetuous passions 
should take their course abroad, or should boil as a 
vortex within the bosom. So is it that when a stream 
gushes from its cleft, the mere bend of a tree, or the 
angle of a rock, may be all the reason either of its 
taking its course westward — ^to measure the width of 
a continent ; or toward the east, soon to find a home 
in some pent-up gully, or sullen cavern of the 
mountains. 

Causes so inconsiderable or so latent we must not 
hope always to detect. It will be enough if we (5an 
shew reason for bringing together into the same gen- 
eral class, men who would tx>th perhaps have recoiled 
with horror or with disdain to find themselves in each 
other's company. Tes, we should all learn much of -the 
secrets of our personal dispositions, and see our pecu- 
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liar tiBmpers as if under a sudden blaze of light, could 
it happen that some superior Intelligence, descending 
upon earth, were to do nothing more as Discriminator 
of character, and Censor of minds, than silently to clas- 
sify the crowd of men by tiie rule of their original 
propensities, or their essential merits. — ^We should 
then read our hearts in the companions with whom we 
found ourselves assorted. 

Why has the fanaticism of one man devastated the 
world ; while that of another has speut itself within 
the walls of a cloister? we may not be able to say. 
Nevertheless there are instances of this sort which are 
easily explained. As for example: — ^vioieoi or ma^^ 
Ijgn passions sometimes turn inward, and vex the 
heart that generates them^ in consequence of the mere 
iduggishness or lassitude of the animal system which, 
while it insulates a man from others, as if he were 
enveloped in an indolent fog, yet does not much affect 
the interior of the character. There may exist a very 
high rate of moral or intellectual excitement, wheK!ja 
the manners ai^d mode of conduct indicate nothing^ 
but t(»por* Just as, in some bottomless lakes, vehe- 
ment under-cur^nts or eddies make sport below, while 
the surface is still and ^agnant. Not a few of our 
fenatics of the self-^tormenting class come under this 
description. 

There is too to be found, here and there, a pride of 
personal independence, and a misanthropic arrogance 
which as it spurns every sort of mutuality, compels 
the soul to feed on its own substance. It might seem 
enough for such a one to refuse to draw its satisfactions 
from its fellows ; but there is a malignant pride more; 
excesMve than this, and which even refuses to be so 
far dependent upon other men as to call them the 
objects of its hatred or revenge. — There is a haughti* 
Hess so egregious that a man will contemn and torment 
himself sooner than condescend to look abroad as if 
he stood in need of any beings as the objects of his ire* 
felemotioos. Although nature forbids that any sucbat-- 
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tempt at mental insulation should be altogether success- 
ful yet the endeavour is made and is renewed, day aftw 
day, by spirits of the order we describe. On the other 
hand, there are instances in which a mild meditatiTe 
humour, penrerted by some false system of belief, or 
excessive sensibilities that have chanced to be torn 
and outraged in the world, or much physical timidity 
combined with lofty and exquisite sentiments, produce 
the effect of introverting gloomy emotions upon the 
heart. 

Instances of a mixed or mitigated kind present 
themselves on all sides. In truth the cases of pure 
fanatkiMm (our definition being kept in view*) are 
rare ; or rather, are not readily separated from those 
diqxMitions with which it naturally consorts. WhMher 
certain extravagant modes of conduct are to be attrib^ 
uted to sheer superstition ; or whether there be noth- 
ing in them worse than an absurd enthusiasm, it may 
be impossible to affirm. The best we can do is to 
catch the distinctive features of each kind, as the am-^ 
biguous instances pass before us. Of all the facts 
which might be adduced (and they would soon fill vol- 
umes) illustrative of the system of monkish austerity, 
very few broadly and inconlestibly exhibit the vindetU 
motives which, nevertheless, the entire history of the 
system demonstrates to have been in secret operation 
throughout it. Especially is it to be observed, that the . 
prevalence of a certain accredited and admired style 
of expressing the monkish doctrine conceals, or half 
conceals the passions that were working beneath the 
surface of its placid sanctity. No one who is conver- 
sant with the ascetic writers can have failed to discern 
the strong heavings of human nature under the pres- 
sure of that system, even when it might be difficult or 
impossible to adduce formal proof of the hidden com* 
motion. What we have now to do is broadly to char* 

♦Page 21. 

7* 
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«cteri§e this species of fanaticism ; — not such as it 
seems in the encomiastic pages of Theodoret, Sozomen, 
Isidore, Maearius, Pailadins, Cassian ; or of Basil and 
Bernard ; but such as, after a candid perusal of .these 
writers, we are compeHed to believe it to have been.^ 

There are three distinct elements upon which fan^ 
atical sentiment, when introverted, employs itself; and 
in each instance the product is very distinguishable.^* 
These are, 1st. The miseries, physical and mental, to 
which man is liable. 2d. A consciousness of personal 
g[uilt, and dread of retribtitiotk And, 3d. The suppo- 
sition of supererogatory or vicarious merit The work'^ 
ing of the soul upon each of these excitements de-, 
mands to be briefly exhibited. 

Isi. There is a rebellion of proud hearts against' the 
calamities to which human life is exposed, such as 
impels sometimes the disordered mina to take up its 
burden of woe spontaneously, rather than wait till it 
be imposed. " If pain, sorrow, and want, are to be my 
companions, I vow to have none beside. — ^I will run 
forward and embrace wretchedness.-*-! will live for 
Misery, so that she may never overtake me, or set me 
as the mark of her arrow. Disappointment diall for 
me hold no shaft which I will not have wrenched from 
her cruel hand, ere it can be hurled. The power of 
bodily pain shall have no anguish in store which I will 
not freely have forestalled. Famine, thirst, heat and 
cold, shell assail me with no new lesson of distress.— ^ 
No, for I will frequent their school Every pang the 
flesh or the heart can feel, I will prevent by existing 
only for sorrow. Even that unknown futurity of evil 
which death may reveal, I will penetrate by continual 
meditation of horrors. So will I daily converse with 
ghastly despair, as to taste beforehand the very worst, 
and to nullify fear by familiarity." Modes of feeling 

*The Author having in another volume coneidered the Monkish 
institute and doctrine as the product and parent of Enthusiasm, has 
now only to advert to those stronger features of the system which 
mark it as Fanatical or vindetU. 
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wicb a9 this, have been indulged ; and perhaps even 
now are not wholly unknown to some. While we ar0 
looking only on the frivolous, the busy, and the sen* 
sual fi^ of oomnioa life as spread out around us, it 
may be hard to believe that the human mind has ever 
travelled on a path so deep-sunken. But if we turn 
aside a little from the beaten road, we shall find instan^ 
ces of this sort actually to belong to the history of 
Uian. 

A desperate and sullen pride has always marked 
the oriental (pol3rtheistic) austerities ; and in India we 
see unmasked, that' which in Europe has disguised 
itself under Christian modes of expression. Very 
little that offends against the professed humility of the 
ascetic life is to be found on the pages of the writera 
who give us the principles and rules of the 8ystem,-and 
who, for the most part, were themselves happy under 
it, as Enthusiasts. What might be the bitterness of 
the heart in those who were its victims, we are left to 
surmise. There were more motives than one for im- 
posing perpetual silence upon the inmates of the 
monasteiT. The founder of the order, or its reformer, 
might talk aloud, and disclaim as he would upon the 
felicity of his condition ; for with him the fanaticism 
was of a sort that might be known and looked at ; but 
not so with the fraternity at large. A de Ranee or a 
Eustache de Beaufort may speak: — but their com- 
panions must utter no whisper of their sorrows.* 

* St. Bernard, iptending no doubt to recommend the monastic 
ttate, pleasantly compares the monks to the fish in a puddle ! " Sunt J>/' 

et in slagnis mnndi pisces, qui in claustris Deo serviunt in spiritu et 
Teritate. Merito siquidem stagnis monasteriacomparantur, ubi quo- 
dammodo incarcerati pisces evaeandi non habeant libertatem." 
(Serm. in Fat, S, Andr. AposL) And a horrid prison, according to 
his own confession, was ihe monastery : ^' Dutq me emreeri roanci- 
pavi." {EpisL 237.) So much so, that it seemed *o the saint himself 
the greatest of all miracles that men should be found who were will- 
ing to endure its discipline. Let us hear him when, on a high day. 

he is haranguing the fraternity : ** Cluid mirabilius, &c Cluod 

majus miraculum, quando tot juvenes, tot adolescentes, tot nobiles, 
universi denique quos hie video, Telut in careere aperto tenentur sioo 
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Sd. A proud forestalling of misery, sach as we have 
just spoken of, ordinarily combines itself witlv the con- 
sciousness of ffuilt and the dread of retribution ; and 
both together lead to the same voluntary endurance of 
extreme pains ; he who thinks himself both a Victim 
and a Culprit would fain take the engine of retribu- 
tive torment into his own hand, lest it should be laid 
hold of by the Vindictive Power he dreads. And the 
hope he entertains of acting always as proxy for the 
minister of Justice in his own case, bears proportion 
to the rigour with which he exercises the function of 
executioner.* 

What spectacle in nature so monstrous, what, at 
first sight, so inexplicable, as that of an excruciated 
devotee who scorns even to writhe or to sigh under 
tortures which other men would not endure an hour, 

▼inculis, solo Dei timere oonfizi : quod io f anta peraeverant afflictiona 
pCBnitentie, ultra virtulem huinaDam, supra naturam, contra consue- 
tudinem 7" {Serm. in dedicat. eccleaA A general fact, on the ground 
of which we may argue more confidently than from the disguised 
language of men whose enslaved spirits kiiew nothing of infieau- 
ousness, is this, that as the monastic system sprung up amid the 
persecutions of the second century, so has it flourished most, and been 
earned to the greatest extremes, in times of public calamity and 
disorder.—The miseries of the open world have been reflected upon 
the austerities of the cell — that camera obscura. It appears plainly 
that the excessive abstinence and the savage habits of the Egyptian 
eremites — so much admired by the Church writers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, were little more than a fantastic form of the wretched- 
ness of the people of the country. As much as this is confessed by 
some of the eulogists of these horrid saints. Thus for example 
Palladius. — As to whajt relates to cfating and drinking (speaking of 
a certain Macarius and his companions) f need say little, since nothing 
like gluttony is to be found there, even among the most indulgent of 
the monks, who live at large ; or any thing to distinguish them from 
the people of the country ; and this as well by reason of the scarcity of 
food, as from the impulse of a Divine zeal — nai Sm ri)v rwMn^f rm 
Xff^^y «aJ ^<« »"o» itaroL 6tof ^^X«y. — Lmume Hut, c 21. 

'*' Christian sentiments modify the feelings of this sort, and give 
them a more humble guise. Ergo qui posnitentiam agit, ofiere so 
debet ad posnam, ut htc puniatur a Domino, non ad supplicia eterna 
■ervetnr: nee expectare tempus, sed occurrere divine mdignationi. 
(Ambrote m Ps, xxxvii.) Do the apostles speak in any such style ? 
The transition was easy from a doctrine like this to the extremest 
austerities. 
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to save or lo oUaio a mouDtam of gold ! Yet be tus^ 
tains, year after year, bis burden of woe in the mero 
rtrengtb of the obduraey of his soul I — ^Bound 4o the 
atake ; — ^yesr but bound only by the cords of pride I 
Does then a spectacle like this afibrd no lesson ? Aftec 
we have scoffed at the folly, or wonder^ at the infat- 
uation of the voluntary sufferer, let us return and ask^ 
^i^betber so strange a perversion of the, power of the 
spirit over the body, does not furnish evidence of an 
overthrown greatness in the human mind, such as the ^ 
i^heist and sceptic quite leave out of their theory^ 
of man t If it be said that these witless personal in« 
flictions take place in consequence only of an error oC 
bdief, and may properly be compared to the iU-dtrect- 
ed fatigues of a traveller who, on wrong informaticin«r 
nursues a worse road when he ought have found a. 
Detter, let only the experiment be tried of leading, inta 
a parallel error, any being to whom the body and ita 
welfare is the supreme aod only interest to be cared 
for. — ^Not a step couU ever be set by such a being 
towards a foUy of this order. The liability of man to 
go so far astray s|>rings from those ulterior principlea 
that are involved in ms nature, and which bespeak an 
immortal destiny. Every such practical absurdity is 
an implicit proof of the presence of a latent capacity 
for entertaimug the highest truths; and if man be the 
only fool among the tribes of earth, and the only 
wretch, it is beoiuse he alone might be wise, virtuous 
and happy. 

On this ground the voluntary endurance of tor- 
ment, from motives of religion, 'may be assumed, as 
demonstrative evidence of the intrinsic superiority of 
the mental over the animal principles of our nature; 
— ^for when the body prevails, as too often it does, 
over the mind, it is by the means of seductions and 
flatteries ; and we know that in this manner the noble 
may readily be made to succumb beneath the base. 
But when, as in the instance before uis, the mental 
force triumphs over the pbysk^al wiU, it does so in the 
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way of an open trial of relative strength ;-'^nd ttid 
stronger principle is found to prevail. We receive, 
moreover, from these extraordinary facts, a striking 
proof of the supremacy of the moral sbnsb in the 
constitution of man; for it is this chiefly that gives 
impulse to the practices of self-torture. And again, 
the relation of man to Invisible and Retributive Pow- 
er, is by the same means established; the secret of 
every sort of self-infliction is a tacit compromise with 
Future Justice ; and when Motions such as these take 
effect in a paramount manner, carrying all other 
reasons before them, we have evidence that, in the 
order of nature. Religion is the sovereign motive. 

The fanatic is much in error ; yet let it not be 
thought timt he subverts the first principles of virtue. 
— He is wrong on certain points of morality, x^lin^ 
good evil and evil good ; but still it is good and evil 
that are the elements he works upon. And so in 
reli^on. — His correspondence is with a Power of 
retributive Government on high ; but he thinks amiss 
of that Power. His error is to impute an intrinsie 
malignancy, or a sheer vindictive purpose to the Invisi-^ 
ble Authority ; and then he conceives of himself as 
having, by his transgressions, fallen' into the hands of 
the irresistible avenger, who, as he thinks, can take 
advantage of mankind ody so far as sin brings thqnv 
i within the circle of' his wrath ; or who, once and 
again starts forth and catches an opportunity against 
men, when he finds them unwary or at fault 

In a form so preposterous as this, fanatical belief is 
hardly perhaps to be met with, except on the banks 
of the Ganges or in the wilds of Africa. We describe 
the feeling in its extremes, and then, in turning to 
instances where a purer creed has softened whatever 
is harsh, and where an accredited theological style 
has disguised whatever is offensive, we trace the 
elements of the very same order of feeling under the 
concealments that reconmiend them. We must not 
expect to hear from the Christian ascetic a genuine 
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expression of the emotions that torment his bosom : 
these are to be divined by a fair interpretation of 
his behaviour. It is by the same rule that we shall 
presently have to estimate the dispofitions of those 
who have signalized themselves in scenes of cruelty. 
To read the extant writings — the epistles, the medita- 
tions, the homilies, of some of these sanguinary per- 
sonages, one would think them unconscious of every 
thing but meekness aud charity. 

Dread or dismay, when of long continuance, natu- 
rally settlea down into some sort of calculation or of 
compromise with the apprehended danger. And it is 
thus that there arises, within the troubled spirit of the 
man whose consciousness of guilt was at first intoler- 
aUe, a whispered controversy with the vengeful Pow- 
er, or a dull wranding debate concerning the precise 
amount of the mmct, and the mode of payment. The 
culprit, confessing that he has fallen under the power 
of his adversaiy, nevertheless does not, after a while 
despair of making terms more advantageous than at 
first he had thcaight of. — ^With this mpe he looks 
about for the means of righting his cause, or even of 
quite turning the balance in his favour. — Yes, and he 
goes so far as to harbour the thought (natural to the 
mind when it is the prey of rancorous emotions) of 

I'ustifying, to such an extent, the difference between 
limself and the Avenger, as that, if after all, punish- 
ment should be inflicted, it shall be, and shall seem to 
others — ^unrighteous and cruel, so that while writhing 
under it, the sufferer may console himself with the 
proud consciousness of merit, and may, even on the 
ground of severe justice, gain a ri^ht of retaliation. 

At this point then there comes in hope, and a new 
emotion to give alacrity to the fortitude of the soul. — 
The conscience-stricken man discovers that he pos- 
sesses within himself (as if it were an inexhaustible 
fund) the power of enduring privations and pains: — » 
be may deny every gratification, he may sustain with- 
out a groan the most extreme anguish, he may live 
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only to suffer. And in bis mode of estimating the 
absolving value of bodily torment he reckons that, 
vrhatever price may be put upon those pains or wante 
whidi a man endures unwillingly, and m>m which he 
has no means of escaping, the merit of the same 
amount of affliction borne voluntarily, is tenfold 
greater.* Whoever then has the fortitude to inflict 
misery upon himself, may boldly defy vindictive 
Power; for he commands the means of adding merit 
to merit, at such a rate of rapid accumulation as shall 
presently outstrip the reckoning of the adversary.f 

Fanaticism (the fanaticism of personal infliction) is 
not ripened until it ap(Ht)aches ^is point. That is to 
sav, it virants sfning and warmth ; — it is not tumid ;— 
it lias no heroism so lon^ as mere dread, and the sense 
of guilt, are uppermost m the mind. But when pride 
takes its hiffh standing upon the suppoation of merit 
won, and when Invisible Powers are deemed to have 
been foiled, then the spmt gets freedom and soars.— 
Pitiable triumph of the lacerated heart that thus vaitnte 
itself in miseries as useless as they are horrid ! — ^Must 

* OJ yttp • ikntfSt rmv iivayi6a/*rv, tutprtfiKOi, «XX* 4 
h A^wii t^f k'jroKauo'iiti ^ynafrtfSv t«7$ Jlr/yo7. ^o says 
B«8il ; and the sentiiDent might be put at the head of volumes of 
•purious morality. 

t Not a few of those who peopled, first the deserts, and afterwards 
(he monasteries, were such as the ** Blessed** iBremite whom Palla- 
4ias describes (Lsawoie Hitt. c. 19.) — a homicide — we take his word 
ibr it that he was not a murderer, who, in terror of jostiee^ and under 
horror of conscience — fvr^i'svi (M^iiv tl^xti$, xttrdKoL^f^ti njv 
foflftov — where, unsheltered, he wandered, lost to all feeling three 
years; but afterwards built for himself a celL and acquired celebrity 
as an eminent practittoner of aosterities. I wished to know from 
llim, says oar author, with what ieeliog be now rsAurded the fiital 
act that had driven him into solitude:— he replied, that, far from 
thinking of it with regret, it was a ground of thanksgiving — 
ytyingrm y§if ffi ^nrtf iwUtTt^ Tmnflmt o ktunvi^^ ^vo(. 
The profsMioR is msceptiUe of a good meaning, and charity require* 
that we should so receive it. Nothing indeed woold be more o«(* 
rageous than to deny universally the piety and sincerity of even th« 
most extravagant class of the anchorets. Better speak on such sub- 
JMStiUkeAlbanBotferthMlilbeGiUMiu 
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we oot mpuro the infatuations of our nature, as w^ 
-watch the ascent of the soul that climbs the sky only 
to carry there a sullen defiance of Eternal Justice ! — > 
So the bird of prey, beat off from the fold, and torn 
with the shepherd's shafts — its plumage ruffled, and 
stained with gore, flaps the wing on high, and fronts 
the sun as if to boast before heaven of its audacity and 
Us wounds 1 

It is after it has passed this stage, or when fear and 
humiliation give way to hope, to pride, or perhaps to 
revenge, that secondary motives are brought in, and 
&naticism becomes a mixed sentiment, and is lowered 
in its tone; not seldom degenerates into farce or 
hypocrisy, and at length perhaps quite evaporates. 
Secondary motives of this kind would never be lis- 
tened to if it were not for the alleviations that arise 
from habit. The pains of mere privation, terrible a^ 
ibey seem to the luxurious, the human mind sooa 
learns to endure without repining ; nay, it derives a^ 
length a sombre satisfaction from the very paucity of 
its sources of comfort. A reaction, such as this, is jnot 
of rare occurrence.^ — Certain tempers are alive to an 
emotion of personal independence which, when fully 
lindled, makes it delicious to a man to find that, in 
comparison with those around him, he is free froo) 
solicitude, because free from wants ;-^tbat a mer^ 
morsel of the coarsest food is all he is compelled to 
•sk from the grudging worM ; and that the thraldom 
of artificial life is a bonda^ be has broken.^ 

The habitude of positive pain, as well as that of 
fiiere privation, brings too its relief: — there is a torpor 

♦ To « naked eisemHe St. Bernard^ pro mgoo oaritttk, mdI a clotk 
«nd boots, which he Kindly received, and, at an act of hunailitj and 
Obedience, put on ; yet present!);, like a true New Zealander, laid 
aride as intolerable. Et nanc, said ke, pro amore ipsiua, yastioMntft 
ttansmissa obadientor acoepi, et iodui ^ ibdmt ttmm ea pmtmn nm 
mdeo, quia nee opus est mihi; nee ipse mandavit Dico autem Tobis, 
aniicis meis carissimis, quia nihil est mihi molestius qu^m at curaa 
camis sarcinam odioaam, cum tanta difficukat« depoisitain, laasalii 
•t dolentibof hmnona dw«o inponere €ogtr. 
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partly of the nerve, but chiefly of the mihd, which 
more and more blunts physical sensibility ; — and there 
is an art learned in the school of chronic suffering, 
which teaches so to shift the burden of anguish as that 
it may not any where gall to the quick. Moi'eover 
there is a power of abstraction from bodily sensations 
which long experience calls into exercise, and which 
may at length (even while matter and mind continue 
partners) almost set the conscious principle at large 
from its sympathy with mere flesh and nerve. Pain, 
at its first onset, condenses the soul upon a point ; or 
brings the whole of the sensitive faculty to the one 
centre of anguish ; but habit of pain loosens this con- 
centration, and allows the mind to occupy a wider 
surface. 

The eulogists of the ascetic saints boast often of the 
absolute insensibility to pain, to thirst, and to hunger, 
which some of their heroes had attained to. In certain 
instances the leathern girdle — ^zona pcllicea, hoc est, 
ex crudo corio — ad macerationem procurandam — ^was 
found, after death, to have lodged itself (shall we say 
as a seton ?) in the integuments around the loins ; so 
as (in ordinary cases) to have occasioned intense 
suflering: yet never had the secret been betrayed 
to the fraternity by any indications of uneasiness. 
Instances still more extreme, and far too revolting to 
describe, abound in the monkish records. If the facts 
are admitted as true, and they cannot altogether be 
rejected, it must be believed that a state of extreme 
mental abstraction not merely diverts the sense of 
pain; but prevents also that physical excitement which 
ordinarily attends excruciating torture, and which 
wastes the animal force. We must attribute to the 
same influence of the mind the power acquired by 
some of the hermits of northern Europe to resist the 
most intense cold — ^unclothed and unsheltered. The 
instances are numerous, and are too familiarly spoken 
of to be reasonably called in question. In the tenth» 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, the forests of France 
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und Germany were haunted by naked anchorets who, ' 
round the year, roamed about, refusing even the 
comforts of a cavern, and were wont to repose at 
night on the fresh fallen snow.*' 

When so much proficiency as this has been made 
by the voluntary sufferer, he eains leisure to look 
abroad. Conqueror, so far, of himself— of nature, 
and of the vindictive powers, the fanatig stalks about 
as a hero, and may even begin to think how he shall 
tati his victory to profitable account. — ^Vanity and 
ambition, when once they gain a lodgement in the 
heart, imperceptibly, yet quickly sap more ima^native 
and ' passionate emotions. This substitution of ignoble 
eentiments for those of a deeper sort meets us every 
day. In truth the constant tendency or gravitation of | 
the human mind is from the more to the less vehe- ; 
ment class of emotions ; and then its progress is from ' 
the simple and ardent, to the complex and turbid, in ^ 
its habits of feeling. It is thus that the sincere enthu- , 
fiiast so often becomes (perhaps unconsciously to him- . 
self) a religious knave; and thus too, that the man > 
who commenced his course of mortification and ez- 

^ After deducting from these narratives all the miimclee, the baro 
fact is miracle enough* These stories could not have been sheer 
inventions. It is difficult to clraose among the abundance of ex- 
amples ; — and so much the more difficult, because it is hard to find 
one in which the venerable language of Holy Scripture is not fright- 
fully misapplied to the follies of superstition. The author of the Book 
de MiraeuHs Ciatereieruium Mimaehorum, thus speaks of one who, pro 
Ohristo quotidie moriens, non unam tantum, sed innumeras cruces et 
mortee sustimiit: quia quot diebus in eremo vixit, quasi tot martyria 

duxit Annis siquidem quatuor decern solivagus ac toto ^ 

corpora midus, montibus et silvis pro Christo amore oberrans et .^^ \ 

latitans perdnravit, cesium habens pro tecto, aerem pro vestimento, *^^c -^ 
pecorinum victum pro cibo humano. Ten years, without flinching 
from his purpose, the hermit lived abroad ; but at length yielded a 
little to tke weakness of nature. Postmodum autem quatuor fere 
annis ante suam dormitionem, in corde hyemis, bruma saeviente ^ 
asperrima, cum tellus, nivibus obruta, et gelu acriore coercita. nee {' 
herbas foris exsereret, nee radices effodi sineret ; tunc k facie (amis ^ 
et huJQS frigoris sustinere non prsvalens, tandem ut homo jam fera 
pnBmortuus, obeso corpore, pelle sola circumdatus, cogebatur mterdum ^ 
dfiferta deserere, atque ad proxima rur^, volendo oolendo, deacendare ( 
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travagttnce under the impulse of seinikie passions, and 
yrtio, at the outset, mi^ have been looked at with 
wonder, if not admiration, degenerates into the char* 
latan or public fool. 

3d. It is not till after the fanatic has acquired some 
familiarity with self-inflicted torments, and is at ease 
in his character of vohmtary martyr, and especiaBy 
until he believes himself to have reached a va^aff9 
ground in relation to Vindictive Powers, that ne- 
entertains the bold ambition of undertaking to suflfer 
vicariously for those who may be less resolute fhan 
Kmself.* 

Master of a fond of supererogatory merit — bow 
rfiall he dispose of it to best advantage? Can any 

* We pass br, as uniostructive, the gross examples of this kmd of 
iUMficisRi which might be brought from India or Thibet, and rather 
•dduee iastaaoes which, though milder iu aepearance, may weU 
aroase us more. Let us listen to St. Bernard : Yidetiir quidem et ia 
Dostris allquando tribulationibus esse nomnulla libertas, cum Tide- 
Boat pr$ peaaiU prwdnwrmn, libera et Mberali oaritate, kbofeai 
fiBMteiitie sastkiemas^ lugeates pro eis, jejunantes pro eis, vofktmUeM. 
pre ei»^ et quae non rapuimus exsolventes. — (De DwerMia, Serm. 34^ 
c. 3.) Yet the pious and respectable abbot of Clairranx was not the 
inventor of this doctrine ; nor on the other hand , had it reached xt» 
maturity in his time ; indeed his own language i8<menirreooncileable 
wkk this preposterous notion of supererogatory merit. Ubi ergo 
naeida propna, propria quoque porgatio jare requiretur, saya be | 
bat in the very sasM sennon (dc Dinini^ 3B) be leavea leom for the 
then nascent error.— Per mukas enim tribulalioees in regnera Dei 
intrare neeesse est ; et nemo nisi per tribulationes ingreditttr^ tmt 
^roprta% sol dKeiist. An indistinct oeMef of a tfansforabU merit in 
the good works andToluntary peaeaceeof the saUits^ is te be traced 
lAmaBy of the Christian writers from the fourth century and onward. 
Sed qoid mima, says St. C^regory (Pope) si ad absolutionem pecca* 
terra propria merita saffiraffaatar, quando ia sacri eloquii auctoritate 
discaBMis, quia alii pro Miis hberati stmt 1— >(/ti I. Kegumf c. 14.) 
And Ambrose, (de Pendi, lib. i. e. 15.) . . • . Ut p«v umversos ea qu» 
•uperflua mrat in aliaao pvanitentiam a|;ente virilis misericordin au( 
eompassionis vehit cotlativa quadamadmixttene purgeatur. Or again 
{Esep^B. X,ac. c. 6.) Sigravtan peceatorum diffidis veaiaBy adhibe pre^ 
catores, adhibe Ecdeeiam qvs pro te precetur. cujus contemplatione 
quod tibi Demintts negare posset, ignoscat. The task is unjpleasinir 
and iavidieas to gather prooft of fatal error from the pa^ or writera 
who, taken altogether, are worthy of respect— often oi admJuratMa* 
We stop short twNi with tiie specimens above adduced^ 
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thing be more noble tton to dispense the hardly- 
acqaired treasure among feeble souls, y^ho are quite 
destitute of that in which he is rich ? Absurdities such 
as this if not now common, nevertheless, h^ve in past 
ages often prevailed, and are not only what may be 
looked for if we calculate the influence of certain mo- 
tives upon the common principles of human nature. 
That Jaw of our mental conformation has already been 
adverted to which makes it highly difficult, or quite 
impracticable, to kindle the imagination within the 
home-circle of selfish interests. The fani^tic, therefore, 
all whose sentiments are more or less dependent upon 
that fapulty, very soon feels a need — a craving, which 
not even the most egregipus illusions of self-love can 
satisfy. He must then spread himself over a lai^er 
surface, and take up many more elements of emotion. 
Every mind, and especially a mind highly sensitive, 
seeks some object of meditation the dimensions of 
which it does not^exactly measure. In moments of 
depression, in hours of languor, we want a defence 
against the chilling calculations of mere reason. And 
the more a man's course of life is substantially absurd 
the more ur^nt need has he of a store of vague 
unlimited motives, such as shall be in no danger of an 
assault from common sense. When the fanatic has ' 
began to tire on his wearisome pilgrimage of woe, \ 
how may he reanimate his purpose if he can think 
himself a public person who has freely become respons- 
ible for other men's salvation ; and especially if he can ; 
believe that the Vindictive Powers whom he is hold- . ^ 
ing at bay with a strong arm, are watching for the fall ] 
of so notable a champion, and would rush upon the | 
spoil were he to faint ! 

And besides ; it is only by heading-up the merit of f 
penance to such a height as that there shall always be ; 
a large amount in store, that the public martyr. can i 
feel to be himself quite secure against the demands of [ 
justice. — ^M ay not a man who is every day expiating ] 
the sins of others assume it as certain that his own are . 
8* 
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diacharged 7 — ^Tbus the warfere agmst ghostly eiaet^ 
ors is carried on upon adiraneed gromd 1 and the 
khigbt-spiritual has a space in the rear to which, if 
pressed, he may retreat 

A contrast, curious at least, and perhaps iDstmcttre, 

S resents itself, when we bring into comparison the 
lohammedan and Popish superstitions, on the grcMifid 
of the encouragement they hare severally given to the 
practice of voluntary inflictions. Now it appears that, 
while the former has not bee|i exempt from extrava* 
gancesofthis order, they have always constituted a 
main element of the latter ; the Romish polity and 
doctrine having both broadly rested upon the principle 
(variously appUed) of personal austerity. More causes 
than can be soon enumerated have concurred to pro* 
duce this marked difference between the religions of 
Asia and of Europe. — ^The oriental faith burst upon the 
] world, full-orbed, among an enei^tic and enterprising 
race. It was the religion of men, and the faith of war- 
riors. But the faith of the West was the slow-bom 
creature of the cloister — the religion of recluses and 
of priests ; the child of sour and mopkh imbecility* 
The one was modelled in the youthful season of national 
existence ; the other during a course of melancholy 
ages which saw the human mind fall back from the 
high position it once had occupied, to the point of 
extreme depression. 

Yet a somewhat difierent doctrine of penitential 
infliction has sprung up from intellectual and moral 
degradation in the instance of the Jewish people. 
Nothing can be much more absurd or ludicrous than 
the Rabbinical penances. . It is hard to believe that 
the mortification, the abstinence, or the punishment, 
was ever thought of either by those who issued the 
injunction or by those who listened to it, otherwise 
than as an acknowledged mockery. The modem 
children of Abraham, suffering as they have done in 
almost every^ age, and in every country, substantial 
miseries which might be well reck(»ied to supersede 
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any voluntary pains, and yet not deeming their theol* 
ogy complete without penances, have tuen care to 
impose upon themselves such only as were too severe 
to be put in practice, or such as were penal only in 
name. Besides ; the Rabbinical Judaism, with its him- 
ber of frivoloos traditions, has left no room for the 
working of these profounder sentiments whence the 
monkish austerities drew their motive* The religion 
of the modem Jew, what is it but a ponderous vanity, 
under the pressure of which the human bosom may 
hardly heave? — that bundle of be^arly elements 
which he bears about upon his shoulders, allows 
him not the liberty of emotion which men of other 
creeds enjoy, and which the fanatic of any creed 
must possess.* 

* Maimonides saw in Egyf»t tnough of the follies and horrors of 
monkery to sicken him of austerities. On this subject he speaks like 
B man of sense, and in a strain of which, alas, we hnd few instances 
among the Christian writers of the time. He condemns as positirely 
ainfoi, all voluntary inflictions, not directly enjoined by the law, (see 
Bemard'a Selections from the Tad Hachazakah, p. 170, and the entire 
chapter). The doctrine of Repentance, as we find it in this writer, 
might with advantage to the Jew be compared with the Romish doc- 
trine on the same point, from the affe of Pope Gregory I. to the 
present day. EUs rule of confession fp. 222) is incomparably more 
sound than that of the doctors of the church. But Maimonides 
must not be taken as a sample of Rabbinical instruction: — he boldly 
appealed to Moses and the prophets. — The Rabbis issued nothhig 

which they did not first deform and render absurd. Gtui, &c 

diebusqne sestivis accedat ad locum plenum formicarum, inter quas 
nudus sedeat. Diebns vero hvbemis, frangat glaciem, et in aquis 

sedeat usque ad nares. Ctui, &c sedeatque in aquis dieous 

hybernis, quantum temporis rtquiritur ad coquendum ovum. Ctui, 
&c. . . ., . jejunet quadraginta dies con tin uos, atque singulis diebus 

▼apulet bis, aut ter. Ctui, &c sedeat in nive et gelu per horam 

unam singulis diebus; sic faciat per totam hyemem quotidie seroel, 
aut bis. Diebus vero sstivis objiciat se muscis, sive vespis et apibus; 
aliosve poenas subeat morti similes. That these penances were 
matters of form only one might infer from the fact that a forty 
days' fast is enjoined upon whosoever exacts usury ^interest) and 
that the taking of interest even from the Gentiles is reprobated. 
See the book called RetekU Cochma, as quoted by the annotator in 
Raimond Martin's Pugio FideL It is curious to observe that the 
practice of penance has never comported with the sentiments and 
habits of a trading people* 
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But to return to Mohammed, and to mention spe* 
cific causes, it must be noted that the Arabian teacher, 
by means of his prime doctrine of the merit of mili« 
tary service undertaken for the propagation of the 
true faith, and by the large and attractive rewards 
promised to pious valour, appropriated, to the enter- 
prises of active life, all those springs of action whicb^ 
when left to pend upon the conscience, impel men to 
inflict upon themselves expiatory torments. Beings 
pf the very same native temperament who, in Chris- 
tian countries, clad themselves in hair-cloth, and mer- 
cilessly twanged the scourge over their own shoul- 
ders, put on, in the Ea^t, the caparison of. war, and 
wielded the cimeter, and this becausie the Koran 
offers paradise to those who die in battle.* 

A subsidiary means of diverting the fanaticism of 

Eersonal austerity was also the importance attached 
y Mohammed to alms-giving — almost the only posi- 
tive virtue of his system. The aspirant to immortal 
sensualities could not indeed every day wet his sword 
in the blood of infidels; but he might at all times 
purchase, if not always conquer for himself the future 
pleasures. Or if the system still seemed to want a 
vent for those feelings which give rise to ascetic 
practices, it was found in the rigour and universal 
obligation of the annual fast, which afforded to every 
Moslem such a taste of mortification as might effec- 
tively cool the ambition of voluntary hunger. — The 

♦ Verily God hath purchased of the true believers their souls and 
their substance, promising them the enjoyment of paradise, on con- 
dition that they nght for the cause of God r whether they slay or be 
slain, the promise for the same is assuredly due by the taw, the 
gospel, ana the Koran. And who performeth his contract more 
mithfully than God ? When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off 
their heads until ye have made a great slaughter amon? them, and 

bind them in bonds And as to those who fight in defence 

of God^s true religion, God will not sufier their works to perish : he 
will guide them and will dispose their heart aright, and he will lead 
them into paradise, of which he hath told them. {Salens Koran, c 9 
and 27.) We shall presently find occasion to match these passages 
with some of similar import from other quarters. 
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Iraiitic a«Bterities of the Denrish did not spriag out of 
ibe Mohamamedui theolo^ ; b«l either grew upon it s 
et bare been merely fiurciciA and taereenaiy ; or have 
been praetised in oontinoalioa of iddatrous usages 
wiueh tlie feitb of the Prophet did not extirpate^* 

The Romiab Superation embraced many more ele* 
loents of meditative emotion, and those of a more 
ppofoond sort thaa were induded in the Koran. Al- 
thov^h if we are to speak of it as a whote, and espe* 
eially if we bare in view its; ooodition in theeigth and. 
lunth centuries Popery was a more corrupt systen^ 
than that of the Arabian prophet, so that Mohammedi 
snd the Cdipfas may dmost clahn the praise of reli-^ 
gioos Reformers ; yet did it retam those potent princi* 
pies of hope and fear-— of yeinorse imd eompunctio% 
of tenden^as too, and of keen sensibility, which put 
Ae sKHil into deep commotioiiy and set it working upoo 
itselC. On the contrary, Mohammed, by strangely 
adnritting into bis tfaeology the expectatioa of a sensuot 
paradise, the pleasores of whieb were not to differ ka 
«d)8tance from the deligbts of an <M*iental pakee, 
eflfectively cashiered from Us syitem every pure and 
^Mfitaal conception of virtve.f For if the heaven 
which a man is thinking of bb bis bst bome be grossly 
vv^lsptoovM^ of what avail wiU be fine abstract axioms 
or gcawe discounes lo teadkUm purity? 

* Soofieeism, with its Tarieties, if a far more ancient and a mote 
widely spread systeok than the doctrine of the prophet. The philo-^ 
Aophic pantheist of Piersia and Upper India, the frantie fakir, and the* 
derrish, are pwmiULgtm of all Haies, and of ahnost all ooiintriaa ^ 

The aseetie tribe is older than history, and preseBts the samo > -^ 
general features wherever we meet with it. In reading Arrian's 
account of the Bramins, or Sophists, as he caUs them, of India, oim 
nigbt beheve he was describiii|r.>o manyRooaiak saints. OS tn ' 
yv/Mti hmtrmrm •% doptrnt) (Indian Hitt,). The Koian neither 
crtated nor cherished inlatQatioM of this kind. 

i The eontemplatiTe or More refined class of MotleaM have str»<^ 
nuously endeavoured to put a figurative construction upon thosO' 
passages of the Koran which describe Paradise, and have maintained 
that the prophet never intended to be hieraNy understood, Thft 
DiAMofhisiollowQys have takea things as they UMUid them. 
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No perversion such as this ever gained ground 
among Christian nations, even in their lowest state of 
religious degradation. And as some spiritual concep- 
tions of the Divine character, as well as some just 
notions of the sanctity of the upper world were 
generally prevalent, the correspondent belief of the 

Siilt and danger of man as a sinner retained its force, 
evertheless as, at the same time, the genuine and 
evangelic scheme of remission of sins was nullified, or 
quite forgotten, the tormented conscience was left to 
contend as it could with the dread of future retri- 
bution. 

The doctrine of Purgatory sprans up naturaUy in 
the bosoms of men from this mortal conflict of fear 
and conscious guilt, with the obscure hope of impunity; 
and although the "fond thing, vainly invented, ami 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture," may bo 
traced in its elements to very early times, and althod^ 
it became at length, in its practical bearing, a device 
well adapted to serve the purposes of a rapacious 
priesthood, it should be regarded, in its essence, a» 
nothing more than the proper product of elevated and 
spiritual notions of virtue, cut off from that solace 
which the Gk>spel affords. Some opinion equivalent 
to the doctrine of purgatory, has been seen, even in 
our own times, to be associated with the two con- 
ditions, namely — a damaged Grospel, and a severe 
morality. 

It belongs to another subject, namely SupfiRsrrnoN, 
to trace the origin and growth of the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory. This ancient and widely-diffused dogma went 
hand in hand with that which led to the invocation of 
saints, and the belief of their efficient intercession in 
the court of heaven. The latter doctrine seems to 
have been ripened, or to have reached a definite form 
rather earlier than the former ; nor is the mode of its 
birth quite so obscure. When at length both had 
become the accredited doctrine of the church, a brisk 
' / commerce between the visible and invisible worlds 
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was carried od, and in this trafGc the clergy were the 
brokers and the gainers^ — ^the gainers to an incalculable 
amount.* 

The idea of future expiatory torments having lodged 
itself firmly in all serious and devout minds, no other 
consequence could be looked for but the practice of 

Eenitentiary inflictions, having for their motive the 
ope of abating the demands of justice in the region 
of chastisement. The most excessive abstinence, a 
shirt of haircloth, a bed of straw, continued watchings, 

♦ Not only the doctrine of Purgatory, but the practical abuses of 
it, Btind forth almost in the grossest form in the writings of Gregory 
the Great ; and it would be really hard to choose between the faith of 
the Christian Pope, on this subject, and that of his contemporary — 
Mohammed ; — both announcing eternal damnation as the doom of 
this aninstructed mass of mankind ; and both preaching a purgatorial 
~ state to those whose religious advantages were of the highest kind. 
Assuredly the Koran is more free from suspicion of a sinister purpose 
on this point than are the Dialogues of Gregory :— if indeed these 
dialogues can be trusted to as ,the uruMered productions of the writer 
-to whom they are attributed | — or are his productions at all — a point 
deemed questionable. 

A service perhaps miffht be rendered to sincere and candid Ro- 
manists if the history of this doctrine^a capital article in his belief, 
and one which he knows to be of high antiquity, could be satisfactorily 
traced. Our materials, it is to be feared, are too scanty to sustain the 
inquiry ; for between the close of the apostolic age and the time of 
Cyprian or T«rtullian, more is wanted than actually exists to enable 
us to give a good account of the state of the opinion as we find it in 
the pages ofthose two writers. The expression so often quoted by 
the Romanists, frort Tertullian, — Oblationes pro defunctis, pro 
natalitiis annua die facimus {de Corona) is not of itself conclusive ; 
but becomes so as compared with other passages. Die inihi soror, in 
pace prseraisisti virum tuum? Cluid respondebit? An in discordia? 
Er^ hoc magis ei vincta est, cum quo habet apud Deum causam. . . 
Enimvero et pro anima ejus orat, et refrigerium interim adpostulat 
ei, et in prima resurrectione consortium, et ofiert annuls diebus 
dormitionis ejus, {DeMonogam). Everyone has seen quotations 
to the same effect from Cyprian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Cyril of 
Jerusalem. But in these, and similar instances, the true import of 
certain phrases is to be gathered from each writer's general strain on 
those topics which are most nearly allied to the opinion in question : 
especially on the subject of repentance and remission of sins. The 
doctrine of purgatory, it is pretty evident, sprang out of an early 
corruption of those principal articles. Here we find a confusion of 
notions, and a perverted exposition of Scripture, in almost the earliest 
of the Christian writers 
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perpetual sitence, sanguinary flageUatioiis, and positive 
tortures, were willingly resorted to as assuageraeote 
of the dread which the belief of purgatory inspired ; 
and if we are to wonder at all in looking at these 
severities, our amazement must be, not that men couid 
be found who were willing to submit heartily ami 
permanently to the rule <>( St. Benedict, or St Dom- 
inic ; but rather that the miseries of the monastic life 
were not carried to a much greater extent than we 
actually find them ordinarily to have readied. It 
would not have seemed strange if sincere believers in 
the doctrine of purgatory had gone the length of the 
ancient worshippers of Baal, or of the modern devotees 
of Indian divinities.* 

It is in the glare of a doctrine such as this that we 
should peruse the rules of the ascetic life, and tha 
blood-stained story of the monastery. Is it any w<Ma- 
der that men who first had tortured themselves at tho 
instigation of this belief should think it a light matt^ 
to ply the rack and the brand upon others ? — ^The fan- 
aticism of austerity was proper parent of the fanati- 
cism of cruelty. But the mikl and meditative spirit 
of Christianity happily came in to moderate, in some 
degree, that extravagance into which the human mind 
naturally runs when highly excited by a ferocious the- 
<^logy« — T^^ Christian flageHist mi^t, it is probable, 
draw as much bkxMl from bis back m a year, as didthe 
frantic priest of Moloch from iiis sides and arms ^^^-^os: 

* The Romish writeri me oo rMwrve in cJescfttMD^ the paiiM of 
the purgatorial «tate ; and as they -have, in the doctrine itself, supplied 
to tne Ohoreh an article on 'which Scripture is silent ; so, in furnish- 
ing the particulars, have they drawn largely upon that special knowl- 
edge of tho infernal regions which their privileged oomroerce with 
invisibles has supplied. " A aoul," says the Be v. Alban Butler, "for 
one venial sin shall sufier more than all the pains of distempers, the 
most violent colics, gout, and atone, joined in complication ; more 
. than all the most cruel torments undergone by malefactors, or in- 
\ vented by the most barbarous tyrants j more than til the tortures of 
the martyrs summed up together. This is the idea which the fathers 
give us of purgatory, and how long many souls m^ have to maSkt 
there we know not."— X.«om of the Saints, r^ovem.^. 
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perhaps more ; but yet it were better done with the 
Scourge than with the Knife. The Romish fanaticism 
did not rise to a horrid and murderous pitch until after 
it had become the instrument of sacerdotal rancour, 
and had been directed against the heretic. 

The derivation of f anatical cruehy fix)m fanatic^ 
austerity it is by no means difficult to trace; nor 
is the line of descent far extended. Often indeed 
has the one generated the other in the same bosom ; 
or if the history of the Church is looked to it will be 
seen that, within the circuit of a century, or more, 
those outrages upon human nature which had been 
going on in the cells of the monastery, and those prei- 
posterous sentiments which the ascetic life enkindled, 
reached their proper consummation when the friar and 
inquisitor tooK in hand to rid the church of her ene- 
mies. Far was any such consequence from the minds 
of the early and illustrious promoters of the monastic 
system ; but though not foreseen by them, it demands 
to be attentively regarded by us, since the, instruction 
which history conveys is drawn from considering, 
rather the commencements than the issues, rather the 
germs th^n the fruits, of whatever excites admiration 
or surprise upon the stage of the world's affairs. 

And so, if it be intended to receive in the most effi- 
cacious manner those lessons of practical wisdom 
which spring from the contemplation of individual 
character, we must select as specimens, not the most 
distorted instances; but those rather wherein the 
peculiar tendency we have in view is moderated by /^ — 
fine qualities of the heart, or lost almost amid the splen* ^ 
dour of rare mental powers and accomplishments.—^ 
For inasmuch as it is only when so recommended that 
spurious virtues produce extensive ill effects, our cau- 
tion against the evil should be drawn from examples of 
that very order. Let the sardonic historian, whose 
rule it is to exhibit human nature always as an object 
of mockery, crowd his pages with whatever is most 
preposterous in its kind. — A better motive will lead us 
9 
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to bring forward the worthiest exeAnplars ; and yet 
not as if the illustrious dead were to be exhibited that 
i^ might be said of them bow little were the great 1 but 
rather that the admonitioa, of whatever kiod, which 
the instance presents may come with the fullest force. 
Forgetting then the frenzied anchorets of the Egyp- 
tian deserts, of the rocks of Sinai, and of the solitudes of 
Syria, and leaving unnamed the savage heroes of the 
Romi!»h calendar,"^ let us take an instance in which a 
due admiration of great qualities must mingle with our 
reprobation of mischievous sentiments* uistead of a 
St. Symeon, or a St. Columban ,we turn to Basil — the 
primate of Cappadocia.f 
I 

'^No literary enterprise cmi well be named, or perbape thoogfat of 
more nhdemrable— more faumiliating — at least if a man retains any 
feeling of self-respect, than that which the worthy and learned author 
of the Lives of the Saints has ezecated.-r-The Romish Church is rich 
in the boast of upwards of a thousand saints — a number so large that 
she is able to allot as many as three or four glorious patrons, on an 
overage, to each day of the year! Now most men would think it a 
formidat>le task to undertake merely a cold apology of eoery one of 
any thousand frail human beings that could be brought together in a 
list. But what must it be, not simply to excuse, but to commend 
every one of a thousand ? And what, not Only to commend but to 
find proof that every one is a fit object of adoration, and an efBcacious 
mediator between God and man ! Yet soch is the achievment that 
signalizes the name of Alban Butler! A thousand saints, oneaHer 
another, to be hoisted upon the pedestal of canonization, or defended 
there 1 Truly one of tne loftiest of these enviable dtandin^ place* 
should be reserved for the author himself! Those who, without a 
cause to serve, or a church to prop (or to pull down) took calmly at 
human nature as it is, and who read history for themselves, will, with 
a sort of mournful contempt bring into comparison the foolish 
exaggerations of Butler on the one hand, and the malign misrepre- 
sentations of Gibbon on the other ; and will learn to hold very 
t>heap, as well eulogists as calumniators, whtin it is truth we are \a 
tearch of. 

t Let ninety»nine of every hundred of the Saints of the Calendar 
retain their title. If the Romanists please, it shall be ^ainl George^ 
Bdnt Dun^tan, Sotnt Dominic, and so forth ; but we are disposeoto 
withhold the sullied honour from the few whom we believe, notwith- 
ftandiog the misfortune of their canonization, to have been good and 
honest men, and sincere Christians. And certainly we so think of 
Basil of Cappadocia. He governed the churches of that province 
rather more than eight years, during the reigns of Valentiniao and 
Valens, 
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But how obtain the simple and living trath in the 
instance we have chosen ? Nothing belonging to that 
age in which the Church ascended to the place of 
worldly greatness is to' be found in its native form and 
real colours. Flattery and clerical arrogance confound 
all distinctions, violate all modesty, and in the inter- 
ested idolatry of human excellence, commit frightful 
outrages upon the just rules of piety. Those cahinv* 
niators of bis friend and patron against whom Gregory 
Nazianzen invieghs,* could not have injured the true 
fame of Basil so fatally as himself has done by his 
hyperbolic encomiums. We turn as well with suspi* 
cion as di^st from the turgid oration,t and are fain 
to relinquish the attempt to rescue a good and accom« 
plished man from the fitiflTnfiaAing f^yy|^f* e pf [^^g t ^9 ^ 
gist. Well might a warning l>e taken by the Church, 
even now, against the danger of indulging the spirit of 
exaggeration and of fond adulatoty regard to the illus^ 
trious dead. It was this very spirit as much as any 
other influence we can name, which effected the ruin 
and hastened the corruption of early Christianity.— 
Hence, directly, sprang some of the very worst errors 
which in a matured state strengthened the despotism 
of Rome) and made its services idolatrous, and ki 
practices abominable. 

A reasonable distaste of the inflation which offends 
the eye so often on the pages of the early Christian 

+See the funeral oration in praise of Basil, Morell's Greg. Nazi- 
anzen, 1680, Tona, I. pp. 360, 363, 

fThc twentieth oration above referred to, J^<<r«^/0(, in .which 
Gregory exhausts the powers of language in the service of his 
deceased friend and spiritual father; upon whom indeed, while 
living he had lavished the hyperpolas of praise ; as in the sixth, 
seventh, and nineteenth orations, and in various places of hit 
Epistles. Could the simplicity of the Gospel, and the honour of 
Christ comport with that style of adulation which in the age of 
Gregory was accredited and .common in the Church ? The epistle, 
the nineteenth, in which he excuses himself from the charge of 
neglecting his friend, would astound the modern reader. No wonder 
that those should have fallen into an idolatry of the saints in heaven, 
who had already gone so far in worshipping one another. 
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writers (aa well as motives of indolence or levjty) 
has almost cut us off from correspondence with 
the worthies of the ancient Church; so that men 
whose vigour of mind, whose copious eloquence, and 
whose universal learning, should attract us to the pe« 
rusal of their works, are little more thought of than the 
demigods of the Grecian mythology. Yet undoubt- 
edly by this oblivion we not only forfeit the advantage 
of justly estimating things that are^ by comparison with 
thin^ that have been ; but fail of that special and 
highly important benefit which an exact knowledge of 
history conveys, namely — a timely caution against the 
first inroads of insidious errors and spurious senti- 
ments. 

It may be too much to affirm that Basil, eminent as 
were his qualities, or indeed that any single mind could 
have turned the tide which, at the opening of the fourth 
century, was in full course, bearing the Christian 
world-— eastern and v^stem, fast toward that swamp 
of superstition wherein all its virtues were soon after 
lost Yet it is certain that although he might not have 
had power to divert the course of things, his in6uence 
was great and extensive in accelerating the unhappy 
movement. As well in the Latin as the Greek Church, 
and during many successive centuries, the writings of 
Basil formed the text book of monkery, and gave sanc- 
tion to its follies.* His friend and biographer assures 
us, and his own writings attest the fact, that, not like 



* The praises of Basil and of his institutions are on the lips of 
most of the contemporary and succeeding church writers, as well 
Latins as Greeks ; and most of the oriental monkish establishments 
were founded upon the model of which he was the author. Isidore. 
(Lib. I. Epist. 61,) reproaches one who, while he professed high regard 
to the words of our diyinelt inspirbd father — Basil, practically set 
his authority at naught. Equivalent expressions are employed by 
other writers. By a strange catachresis the monastic rule was called 
generally by the writers of that age (as by Isidore in the epistle here 
referred to) x«evtfy ^iXoro^/ui, and the institution itself the true and 
divine philosophy. See a fond and frequent use of this phrase in the 
epistles of Gregory Nazianzen. 
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many who so long as their private interests go well, 
trouble themselves not at all on account of the evils 
that may prevail abroad, Basil anxiously occupied 
himself with whatever concerned the welfare of the 
Christian community throughout the world :^ and 
seeing the Church '* split into ten thousand sects, and 
distracted with error8,''t laboured, as well by his writ- 
ings as by personal interposition, to remedy the exist- 
ing evils. Nor were his labours without fruit. The 
specific heresies with which he contended were held 
in check by his eloquence, and by the weight of his 
personal character. — ^False dogmas he discerned, and 
refuted ; but alas, the false temper of the times — ^the 
universal wrong tendency of men's notions of religion 
and piety, this he did not discern ; on the contrary, 
while fighting with errors in the detail, himself im- 
mensely promoted the grand error which had already 
poisoned the Church, and which, after a century or 
two, laid her prostrate as a corrupting carcase. So 
it is that what is special we can see : what is general 
escapes our notice. — ^A hundred times, while following 
Basil through his track of cogent argument and splen- 
did illustration, one stops to ask, Why did not so com- 
prehensive and penetrating an intelligence question 
itself, and question the Christian body, concerning the 

* . . . aAX* y^tZ ngv xi^aXi^v ^Mftii, Mat xwcA^ r« r^( ^vx^S 

a-itrijftPi Xo7*$ iirii'fctfuv* Greg. I^az. Orat. 20. His assertion is 
borne out by several passages in Basil's own writings, from which it 
appears that the state of the Church universal was the subject of his 
frequent (^nd not very happy) meditations : for instance, in his treatise 
on the Holy Spirit, c. 30, where, with admirable force of languase 
and yigour of conception, he makes a comparison between tSe 
distracted state of the Church, and a sea-fight duriim a storm: or 
again in that remarkable epistle to the bishops of the West, in which 
he entreats them to send delegates to the eastern church, who might 
raise it from the dust. The same catholic and patriarchal solicitude 
appears in his epistles to Athanasius, and in those of similar import, 
to the bishops of Gaul and Italy. Basil's monasticism did not at att 
seclude him from public interests. 

9* 
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soundness of its first principles of practical piety? 
Why not inquire whether a system of conduct mani- 
festly at variance with the course of nature, and with 
the constitutions of the social economy, was indeed en- 
joined by Scripture, or could, in its issue, be safe and 
advantageous ? Not a surmise of this sort, so far as 
we can find, ever disturbed the meditations of the 
Cappadocian primate. — No; — but these only may 
fairly blame and wonder who themselves are habituat- 
ed to entertain and indulge severe inquiries concerning 
the opinions and usages they most zealously affect. 

Far from seeming fanatical or malignant, the mon- 
astic system, as it stands on the shining pages of Basil, 
bears quite a seductive form. His descriptions of his 
own seclusion among the mountains of Pontus, and 
of the pleasures of abstracted meditation and holy ex- 
ercise, can hardly be read without kindling an enthu- 
siasm of the same order. ''^ In his ascetic rules too 

* It was customary with the monks of a later age to select for the 
site of their establishibents the most horrid and pestilential swampSL 
and this professedly with the intention of mortifying the senses, ana 
of rendering life as undesirable and as brief too as possible. Not so 
Basil : fully alive to the beauties of nature, he exults in his enjoyment 
of them. The following description though perhaps too long for a 
note, tempts us to turn aside a moment from our path. Addressing 
the friend of his youth, Basil says — In Pontus Goa hath shewn me a 
spot precisely suited to my turn of mind and habits. — In truth it it 
the very scene which heretofore, while idly musing I had been wont 
to picture to myself.- It is a lofty mountain, enveloped in dense 
forests : on its northern front it is watered by gefid streams that 
sparkle to the eye as they descend. At the foot of the hill a grassy 
plain spreads itself out, and luxuriates in the moisture that distils 
perpetually from the heights. Around the level space the woods, 
presenting trees of every species, take an easy sweep, so as to form a 
natural rampart. Calypso's isle, so much praised by Homer, one 
might contenm in comparison with this spot: in fact itself mifiht 
almost be called an island, since it is completely encircled and shut 
in — on two sides, by deep and precipitous ravines ; on another, by 
the fall of a never-failing torrent, not easily forded, and which like a 
wall excludes intruders. In the rear the jagged and uneven heights, 
with a semicircular turn, rise from the skirts of the plain, and deny 
access, except through a single pass, of which wo are masters. Mv 
habitation occupies the ridge of a towering height, whence the lana- 
scape, Yfiih the many bends of the river, spreads itself fairly to the 
view, and presents, altogether a prospect not inferior, as I think, in 
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there is very much of admirable and elevated senti- 
moDt, and of scriptural discretion ; as virell as a thorough 
orthodoxy. More easy is it to yield the heart and judg- 
ment to the persuasive influence of the writer, than to 
stand aloof, and call in question his principles. 

Nor perhaps, apart from the aid of that comment 
which the after history of the Church has made upon 
those principles, would it have been easy to demon- 
strate their pernicious tendency : and yet there is little 
or nothing amone the enormities of the ascetic life 
which might not be justified on the grounds assumed 
by Basil : — as for example. That the domestic consti- 
tution of man is abstractedly imperfect, and irrecon- 
cilable with high attainments in piety.''^ — That Religion 

fiy attractions, to that which is offered by the conrse of the river 
trymon, as seen from Amphipolis. That stream indeed moves so 
sluggishly in its bed, as hardly to deserve the name of river; but 
this on the contrary (the most rapid I have ever seen) rushes on to 
a neighbouring rocs, whence thrown ofi) it tumbles into a deep vortex 
in a manner that excites the admiration of every beholder. From the 
reservoir thus formed we are abundantly supplied with watery nor only 
80, for it nourishes in its stormy bosom a multitude of fishes. What 
mi^ht I not say of the balmy exhalations that arise from this verdant 
region, or of the breezes that attend the flow of the river ? or some 
perhaps would rather speak of the endless variety of flowers that 
adorn the ground, or of the innumerable singing birds that make our 
woods their home. For my own part, my mind is too deeply 
engaged to give much attention to these lesser matters. To our 
commendation of this seclusion we are moreover able to add the 
praise of an unbounded fruitfulness in all kinds of produce, favoured 
as it is by its position and soil. To me its principal charm (and a 

freater cannot be) is this — that it yields me the fruits of tranquillity, 
or not only is the region far remote from the tumult of cities, but it 
is actually unfrequented hy travellers of any sort, a few huntsmen 
excepted, who make their way hither in search of the game which 
abounds in it. This indeed is another of its advantages ^ for though 
we lack the ferocious bear and the wolf that afflict your country, we 
have deer and goats, sylvan flocks, ^nd hares, and other animals of 
the sort 

Who would not turn monk if he might lead the angelic life in a 
paradise such as that of Basil ? 

• Throughout the ascetic writings of Basil every thing commend- 
able or desirable in the spiritual economy is assumed to attach 
exclusively to that mode of life which could be followed only in the 
monastery ; nor does he think it practicable to maintain faith and 
virtue in the open worid, or while encompassed with the cares and 
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—or at least that the only admirable order of religion, 
consists — not in the worthy and fruitful exercise of 
virtuous principles amid the occasions and trials of 
common life ; but in cutting off all opportunities of 
exercise, and in retreating from every trial of con- 
stancy : — That, in a word, piety is a something which 
in every sense is foreign to the present state, and can 
flourish only in proportion as its laws and constitutions 
are contemned and discarded. 

The first practical measure necessary for giving 
effect to maxims such as these, was of course that <h 
breaking up the conjugal economy, and of gathering 
men and women (destined by 6<xl for each other as 
sharers in the joys of life, and helpers in its labours 
and sorrows) into horrid fraternities and comfortless 
sbterhoods of vii*ginity.* This violence once done to 
nature— and then every lesser enormity was only a 
proper consequence and a consistent part of the 
monstrous invention. All fanaticism— -all cruelties, all 



duties Tdo aotnZ /3l«y. Not 8o Pwl and Peter. In a letter to hit 
friend Qregory Naxianzen, af^er describing the distractions of ordinary 
life,, and the cares of niatrimony, he says — From all which there if 
only one way of escape— namely, an entire separation from this 
worid : — not mdeed a being absent fVom it corporeally ; but a rending 
of the soul from every bodily aflection ; — to be no citizen— to ha?e 
no home— no property — no friends — to be destitute, and in absolata 
want — to have no coneems or occopatiod — to be cut off from 
commerce with the worid — to be ignoracnt of human learning; — and 
so to prepare the heart for the due reception of the divine instroctionSk 
Such were the principles which this good man difKised throughout the 
Christian world :-^imself did by no means carry them out fully into 
practice — this part was lefl for his admirera. So it is that great 
minds indulge in eiaggerations which small minds interpret literally 
to their cost. It would be useless to quote fifty passages of like 
import — a hundred might be found. 

* The author of the Lives of the Saints would fain rid the repu- 
tation of St. Basil of the ambiguous honour of having written the 
tract on Virginity. If there be a doubt on this point, we will assuredly 
give the Archbishop and the Mcnk of CsBsarea the benefit of it. 
Whether it^ be his or not, the doctrine it maintains is in substance, 
though not in so unpleasing a form, found in his unquestioned writ* 
ings. The passages that might the moat aptly be quoted in this 
iostanot, art best left in their concealment of Greek. 
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impurities were in embryo within this egg.* Strange 
does it seem — or strange to us of this age ; that the 
authors and promoters of the unnatural usage, while 
reading the evangelic records, did not see that the 
virtue of our Lord and of his Apostles, if we are not 
to think it quite inferior to that of which the monks 
made their boast, was altogether unlike it, and must 
have been founded on diffei^ent maxims. Of our Lord 
it is said that he was continually accompanied in his 
journeys by women who ''ministered unto him.'' 
But the doctors of monkery assure us that the society 
of woman is altogether pernicious^ and wholly incom« 
patible with advancement in the Christian life ; — yes, 
that the mere touch of a female hand is mortal to 
sanctity If The sanctity of the monk then, and the 

Eurity of the Son of God had not, it is manifest, any 
indred elements. — Of the Apostles and first disciples 
it is said that they consorted together ''with the 
women," and throughout the history of the Acts 
nothing appears to have attached to the manners of 
Christians that was at variance with the genuine sim- i 
plicity and innocence which is the characteristic of a * 
virtuous intercourse of the sexes. The " angelic life," 
described and lauded by every Father, from Tertul- 
lian, to the Abbot of Clairvaux, is not any where to 
be traced in the authentic story of the first and purest 
years of the Christian Institution. Why was not a 
fact so conspicuous perceived by Chrysostom, by 
Gregory, by Basil 7 Alas I such is the original limita* 
tion, or such the superinduced infatuation of the 
human mind, that, when once it takes a wrong path, 
not the most eminent powers of reason, nor the most 
extensive accomplishments avail to give it a suspicion 
of its error ! 

'^ The subject of celibacy, and its influence on the character, most 
again, and more copiously be treated. See next section. 

t We turn for a moment from Basil, who nevertheless is strong 
on this point. "So far as possible," says Isidore, *'all converse 
with women it to be shunned: or if this cannot altogether be 
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All that could be done by a vigorous and compre- 
hensive mind, weW furnished with Scriptural prin- 
cipled, to render the monastic institute as good as its 
nature admitted, was actually effected by Basil ;* and 
his ascetic writings^ — his Rules, the longer and the 
shorter, and his monastic constitutions, if they could, 
in translation, be purged of their characteristic -asceti- 
cism, would form an excellent and edifying body of 
instructions in the practice of piety. — But our time and 
labour might be better spent. Happily the principles 
and maxims of religion we can draw from purer 
sources ; and while it is unquestionably incumbent 
wpon the few who aspire to exercise a correct and com- 
prehensive judgment concerning the various phrases 
of Christianity, to make themselves familiarly conver- 
sant with the voluminous remains of ecclesiastical 
literature, it is certain that the private Christian, with 
the Bible and with modern expositions in hiv hand, 

avoided, they should be Bpoken with only, the eye fixed on th« 

emrth In the case of almost all who have fallen by their mean^ 

death hath entered in by the windows ! " Lib. I. Epis. 67. Cassian, and 
■till more, his commentators, might be quoted at large on matters of 
this sort. Gregory the Great ffays—Clui c<»rpua suum continent 
tiae dedicant, habitare cum feminia non presumant ; and he tells a 
long story to enforce his advice. Dialog. Lib. IIL c. 7. Sulpitius 
Beverus thinks it necessary to excuse his hero^ St. Martin, in an 
instance (referred to in Nat. Hist, of Enthus..Sect. IX.) in which bo 
bad suffered the touch of a woman: and in the same spirit, an 
unknown monkish writer — 

Causa gravis scelerum cessabit amor mulierum, 
Colloquium quarum nil est nisi virus amarura 
Fnebens, sub mellis dulcedine, pocula fellis. 

Carman PartzntHcum. 
** Evidence might without difficulty be adduced to prove that the 
monastic institution, such as it had become in the times of Basil, was 
rather corrected and purified, than rendered still more extravagant by 
the influence of his writings. In his own age therefore (if the fact ba 
as we presume) he was a Reformer. His influence, on the contrary, 
as extended through succeeding ages, has been to hold in credit a 
system which, but for the support of men like himself, must soon 
have fallen under the general reprobation and contempt of mankind. 
Remove from this institution what Basil, Ghrysostom, Ambrose. 
Augustine, and Bernard did to sustain it, and not all the exploits of 
t thousand fanatics could have availed to keep it going. 
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need not sigh that those treasures are lo<^ked up from 
his use. 

In its rancorous stage the fanaticism of austerity is 
not to be looked for in a writer so great and good as 
the Bishop of Caesarea. For instances of this we must 
turn to some of his contemporaries of less note ; and 
to those who afterwards followed in the same track. 
Nevertheless the germs of malignant religionism (such 
as in a preceding section we have briefly stated them 
to be) are not wanting even in Basil. It is evident, 
for example, that the very serious impressions he en« 
tertained of the Divine Justice, and its bearing upon 
man, were not balanced, as in the minds of the apos- 
tles, by a clear and auspicious understanding of the 
frreat article of justification by faith : — his faith there- 
ore was comfortless, severe, and dim."*^ Again, the 
scriptural belief of the agency and malice of infernal 
spirits, had become, in that age, and before it, so turgid 
and extravagant that it filled a far larger space on the 
circle of vision than properly belongs to it. In truth, 
among the monks, the subject of infernal seduction 
quite occupied, the mind, to the exclusion almost of 
happier objects of meditation. — The devil, whatever 
may be the title of the piece, is the real hero of the 
drama of monastic piety.: — that piety therefore has all 
the proper characters of superstilion.f 

♦ The disorders, the corruption, and the religious feuds of the age 
had evidently affected the mind of Basil in a manner not favourable 
to his dispositions. A genuine lover of solitude, he was a passionate 
admirer of Ideal Perfection, and turned with alarm and distaste, as 
well from the church as the world, in the actual state of both. Yet 
his was a mind of the governing class. From public interests he 
oould not refrain ; — not his paradise in the depth of the wildernesf 
could hold him, when a sphere of power opened itself before him ; 
but he ascended the archiepiscopal throne an anchoret in heart, more 
even than in discipline and garb ; — mi^ht we say, an anchoret by 
imaginative taste. We regard his ascetic writings as the product of 
the original incongruities of his character: seated in the place of power, 
he aimed not so much to govern the church-secular and actual ; ana 
as a Latin would have done, as to create or to mould a celestial com* 
munity that shoutd^yield itself fully to his plastic hand. 

t At a very early time the belief of ChristianB, and especially of 
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Furthermore, the broad distinction made between 
what was insolently termed " the common life,'' and 
the "angelic," or monastic, and upon which Basil so 
much insists, could not fail to generate, as in fact it did, 
a supercilious disdain of the mass, not of mankind at 
large merely, but of the Christian community, and with 
il, a preposterous conceit (ill concealed beneath the 
cant of humility) of peculiar privilege and celestial 
dignity, as the distinction of a few. Thus was it that 
y all the stones of the foundation of the pandemonium 
y^ of pride, impurity, and cruelty, were laid by the hands 
of men whom we must venerate and admire. 

The most benign in its elements, and yet perhaps 
the most destructive in its actual consequences of all 
the forms of fanaticism (under this general head) 
remains to be mentioned ; — we mean the custom of 
pilgrimage. What enterprise can seem more innocent 
than that of a journey to gratify the tranquil yearn- 
ings of pious affection toward a sacred spot? — ^But 
what usage more fatal, if we look at its products 
through a course of ages? Well may it be ques- 
tioned whether the most ferocious of the ancient 
superstitions ever made such havoc of human life 
as have the tranquil pilgrimages of the eastern and 
western nations. Even the merciless military exe- 
cutions perpetrated by zealot kings upon their own 
subjects at the instigation of friar-confessors, have 
probably not caused more death and misery than 
pilgrimage has occasioned. The reader might star- 
tle perhaps to hear it affirmed that, looking only to' 
modern times, the wars that have raged in different 
parts of Europe and Asia have not wasted the human 

the monks, concerning infernal agency, had assumed a form from 
which nothing could follow but the follies and the horrors of supersti- 
tion. A far extended and exact inquiry would be needed to place 
this subject in a just light. Though intimately connected with the 
rise and maturity of Fanaticism, it is too copious a th^me to be en- 
tered upon in this volunie. — It demands, however, to be fully consid- 
ered if we would obtain a comprehensive and satisfactory under- 
standing of the early corruption of Christianity. 
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•peotes to a greater amouDt than, the noiseless pro*- 1 
cessions that, during the same era, have been stream* 
ing toward the centres of Brahminical, Mohammedan, J 
and Romish superstiticoi. 

Travel by sea and land — the latter not less than 
the former, does indeed include a hundred chances of 
death unknown to the resident portion of mankinds 
But journeys prompted by motives of religion seem 
to invite and concentrate every ill chance that can 
possibly belong to a passage from country to country. 
Among the many routes beaten by the foot of man, 
which catch the eve as we look broadly over the 
earth's surface, if there be one that stares out from 
the landscape— whitened with bones, we shall always 
iind it terminate at some holy shrine. A spot made 
Important by nothing but the dreams of superstition,* 
has become, by the accumulated mortality of ages, 
the very Golgotha of a continent; and death has fitly 
erected his proudest trophies on the paths that have 
led to the place of a sepulchre. ' 

Besides other, and incidental reasons of the differ- 
ence, it is enough to say that, while men are engaged 
in mercantile adventure simply, and are ficting upon 
the jcommon inducements of worldly interest, they 
naturally foresee dangers, and provide ^inst them, 
but the train of pilgrimage, at first mustered by Folly, 
has renounced as an impiety the guidance of reason, 
«nd hurrying onward, every day with a more des- 
perate haste than before, has at length poured itself 
as a torrent aldng the very valley of death. 

It is hard to conjecture to what extent the mischief 
might have reached — especially in those ages when 
the frenzy was at its heij^ht; if it had not been 
checked by the saving admixture of grosser motives 
with the pure fanaticism which was its prime impulse. 
How greatly are we often indebted (if pride would 
but own it) to those whispered suggestions of com- 
mon prudence which we should mdignantly spurn if 
they dared to utter themselves aloud ! Yes, and in 
10 
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the wondrous complexity of human nature, provisions 
are made for the clogging or diverting of every power 
that tends to run up to a dangerous velocity* Reli- 
gious delusion is in fact found to coalesce readily, on 
the one side with soft sensualities, and on the other- 
strange amalgam I — with mercenary calculations. Of- 
tener than can be told has pious heroism slid down by 
a rapid descent into sordid hypocrisy, and the stalkii^ 
devotee of yesterday has become to-day a sheer 
knave. Just so does a torrent tumble from crag to 
crag of the mountains, and sparkle in the sun as it 
storms along; — until, reaching a level and a slimy 
bed, it takes up the impurity it finds— ^ets sluggish 
as well as foul; and at length creeps silent through 
the oozy channels of a swamp. 

The wan and wasted pilgrim — shall we call him 
devotee or pedlar? — ^who left his home warm with 
genuine fervours, unluckily for his reputation, dis- 
covered as he went, the secret of profitable adven- 
ture. Become dealer, either in articles of vulgar 
merchandize,"^ or, still better, in the inestimable wares 
of superstition — rags — bones — pebbles — splinters, he 
took his course, barely knowing at length of what sort 
his errand was ; but actually reached his home a 
wealthy trader, who had gone forth a crazy mendi- 
l cant The important effect however of a transmuta- 
tion of motives such as this, was to impart caution 
and forethought to the pil^m enterprise ; for it is a 

^ singular inconsistency of human nature that men will 
ordinarily take inucH more care of life ^br the sqkejof 
goods and property, than they will do of life by it self. _ 
If it had not been for these mitigations, pilgrimage, 
during certain eras, might almost have swallowed up 
the human race in the countries where chiefly the 
madness raged.f 

'*' See Robertson's Disquisition on India, Sect. 3. 

f It was not merely as venders of relics, or of the productions of 
the east, that the pilgrims found the means of refunding the expenses 
of their journey ; for it appears to have been customary for them on 
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A portion only of this system of religious vagrancy 
belongs to our immediate subject; for it is. very far. 
from being true that all pilgrims have been, fanatics. 
Some, as we have said, should be reckoned mere 
traders, or hucksters under pretext of religion; just 
as valiant knights were often freebooters, under the 
same guise. Some, we cannot doubt, have been in- 
stigated mainly by that taste for adventure and love 
of roving which, in certain bosoms is an irresistible 
impulse. Some, moreover, and not a few, have been 
flogged on, through their weary way, by pure super- 
stitious terror, or by the well-founded dread of the 
future retribution of their enormous crimes. And 
lastly, we must except those (perhaps not many) 
whose motive may have been only a mild poetic 
enthusiasm, wholly free from virulence or gloomy 
fear, and not very difficult to be conceived of, if we 
are ourselves at all open to imaginative sentiments, 
and if we will surrender the fancy awhile to the 
seductive ideas that are called up by long meditation 
of a distant and hallowed region.^ 

There was a time — ^long gone by, when the streams 
of pilgrimage (if the anachronism of the phrase may 

their way home to perform sacred dramas in the streets and squares 
of the towns through , which they passed. Coux, says a French 
writer, qui revenoient de Jerusalem et de la Terre Sainte, &c. .... 
eomposoient des cantiqoes sur ieurs voyages, y m61oient le r6citde 
In vie et de la mort du Fiis de Dieu, ou du Judgment dernier, d'une 
manidre grossidre, mais que le chant et la simplicity de ces temps 1^ 

sembloient rendre path6tique Ces P^lerins qui alloient par 

troupes, et qui s*arr6toient dans les rues et dans leg places pubUques • 
oh ils chantoient le Bourdon ^ la main, le chapeau et le mantelet , 
chargez de coquilles et d'images peintes de diverses couleurs, faisoient ' 
une esp^ce de spectacle qui plut 

* (Xnkm dulce est peregrinis post multam iongi itineris fatigationem, 
post plurima, terr« marisque periOula, ibi tandam quiescere, ubi et 
aghoscunt suum Dominum quievisse! Puto jam pne gaudio Don 
0entiunt vie laborem, noc gravamen reputant expensarum ; sed tan- 
quam laboris pnemium, cursusve bravium (fipecfitlcv) assecuti ; juxta 
Scripturas sententiam, gaudent vehementer cum iovenerint sepulcnmi. 
<St. Bernard. Exhort, ad Milites Templi, cap. U.) a tract we shall 
b/^ve occaaioa ogaio, and more fuUy to refer to. See Sect. YII. 
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be pardoned) flowed from all pointo aroiind the Medi- 
terrean toward the principal centres of philosophy, or 
of legislative science. First tndia, or Chaldea» then 
^gypt, then Greece, drew from all lands the voturies 
g[ wisdom. How marvellously mu^ the love of pure 
wisdom have declined since those ages ! — or else 
wisdom has become the produce of all climates. More 
nearly analogous to the pilgrimages of later times^ 
though still very unlike them, was that widely^-extend- 
ed practice which brought every year multitudes of 
the Greeks of all the settlements, even the most re- 
mote, and not a few of the still more distant barbarians^ 
to the oracular temples of the mother county, or to 
those of Ionia and ^Eolta $ — to Oropus, Aba, Dodona^ 
Delphi. Yet although the errand in these eases was 
often a fruitless one, and the belief whence it arose 
superstitious, the motive (had but the premises been 
sound) was calm and rational, and not at all of the 
sort to kindle the imagination, or to disturb the pas^ 
sions. Instruction, advice, or what perhaps might ba 
equally serviceable — r^ final decision on some perplex- 
/ ing occasion of public or private life, was needed, and 
j sought for; and, whether for the better or the worse^ 
j actually obtained from the ministers of the mephitic 
{ cavern. Now it must be granted that an authoritative 
determination (even supposing there to be an equal 
ehance of truth and error) might, in many an instance^ 
well repay a journey of three hundred miles, or a 
voyage of five. The common business of life, and the 
affairs of state too, were often much advantaged among 
, the Greeks by their appeals to what one might call a 
. J Court of Chancery, in which the god gave verdicts — 
, I generally without delays — always without pleadings 
t —and most often for moderate fees. 

We have yet to search for the pattern or the origin 
of the practice of pilgrimage ; but find resemblances 
rather than actual analogies. Such may be deemed, 
and it is not more than a resemblance, that usage of 
the Jewish people which brought the male population 
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^ the country three times iD the year to the centre and 
only sanctioned place of public worship. An auspici- 
ous institution — well adapted to diffuse, and to keep in 
brisk circulation among a simple and agricultural 
people, the several elements of social and religious 
fMTOsperity. Then it is evident that the shortness of 
the distances, the frequency of the visit, and the univer- 
sality of the obligation, (nust have obviated the evils 
which attend the custom of pilgrimage. No danger, 
ordinarily, nor perilous adventure, and no extreme 
|)rivations, could beset a journey of fifty^ — a hundred, 
pr a hundred and fifty miles, through a home-land, 
densely peopled ; nor could any but the calmest and 
.happiest sort of excitement spring up on- an occafii<m 
which,. instead of being a single and solemn act of a 
man's life, wa^ the habit of his life. But the main 
circumstance of difTerenqe is this, that the resort of the 
people to the tabernacle and temple, beitig a national 
duty, and a -general or universal practice, it could 
nev^r be made th6 ground of boasting or honour to 
individuals, nor could be thought of as' a meritorious 
enterprise, by the aspirants to religious reputation* 

The mosaic institution seems to have '^6^ the habit of 
journeying in the Jewish character, and to have fixed 
it there so firmly and tranquilly, that in after ages, 
when the circumstances of a visit to the "Holy City'' 
were altogether altered, and were such as might 
.readily have kindled an active fanaticism, dangerous 
to the governments which allowed it, the ancient d^ 
vout serenity held its place in the feelings and mannqrg 
of the people of the dispersion. — Those who, during 
.the Persian, Macedonian, and Roman eras (the early 
portion of it) came to appear before the Lord from, the 
remotest settlements of Libya, or Scythia, or India, 
went " from strength to strength" wilh a feeling nearly 
the same as that of their happier aticestors, wb(]^ 

i'ourney lay only through the olive vales of Palealiii^. 
[t is not until we approach the dark hour of the patfiy- 
, trophe of the city that we meet with the indications of 

10* 
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a different spirit. Then indeed ft frmey had seized 
the obdurate race, both at home and in the lands of 
its exile ; and the resort of the scattered nation to the 
.^-^' ill-fated Jerusalem, was like the rush of acrid humours 
Q to the heart and head of a delirious mao. This seasoD 
excepted, the Jewish pilgrimages to the holy city were 
not, as it appears, marked by fanatical turbulence.^— 
The purpose of the worshippers was rational and their 
religious notions were, in the main, of a substantial 
abd healthy sort; — they did not travel a thousand 
mBes — to kiss a stone, or to purchase a reiic ; but to 
take part in the senrices of that Tenmle where akoe, 
in all the world, the first principles of Thedo^ were 
understood, and the true God adored. The journey^ 
and its attendant sentiments, were such ai^ befitted its 
obiect 

it is a preposterous creed that makes pilgrimage 
fttd. In this case Ddusion leads the way^ Crime 
aUeitds the route ; and Despair and Fren^ at the 
kH eeroe up to uree the infatuated troop toward the 
konrid spot where Misery and Death are to be glutted 
with victims. Such, in brief, and with circumstantid 
iMferences only, havd been the pilgrimages that hscve 
beaten the roads of India, of Araha and of Palestine. 
To the latter, we should remember, is due the blood- 
stained glory of giving birth to tfie Crusades ; for 
if there had been no resort of the pious to the deso- 
lated sepulchre, there would probably have been no 
lierees of the cross : — if no Peter the Hermit, no Tan- 
ered* no Gk>dfiney, no Baldwin, or Richard I 

Should we not in this place, note the fact that 
w|de siqierstition, as if with a power of fasdnation» 
Imhi always been drawing men from extensive sor- 
Ikoet toward some one vortex of delusion, true Re- 
fipen, on the contrary, has shown itself to poetess 
' m expansive fbrce, whidi, has rendered it a point ct 
ImifB^waf or an emanative centre, whence lisht and 
lilnippnp have flowed to the remotest ciroumferanoe. 
i§ a criterion wanted which, by exterior fiicts onty» 
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might discriminate between a false and a true belief 7 
littkB hazard would be run in assuming such a one as 
this — ^That the former will be seen to be gathering 
up, and accumulating, and devouring ; — while the 
other spreads itself abroad, and scatters and diffuses, 
as widely as it may, whatever benefits it has to con- 
fer. Christianity is not the religion of a shrine, of a 
sepulchre, of a chair, or of a den ; but of all the 
broad ways of the world, and of every place where 
man is found. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

iM'traAttBg of the FanaticiMB of the Sconnboi. a MSfiiif notice, «l 
leaatyof the mieerableFlagellaotg of the 13th ana 14th centuries, may 
be looked for. The pitiable frenzy, though of fatal consequence for 
athne, and horribly suppressed, does aot seem to merit much attea- 
tbn either as a matter c« historj or of philosophy. What has beco 
handed down oonceming these dolorous v&firants, is familiar to most 
readers. Froissart's account rVol. ii. p. 263.) relates to the last erup- 
tioftof the Flagellants. ** This year of our Loid 1349, there came 
fW>m (Germany persons who performed public peniteaciea by whippiair 
themselves with scourges having iron tMK>ks, so that their backs and 
ahoulders were torn: they chaunted also, in a piteous manner, 
canticles of the oatirity and suAriags of o«r Savioor; and ooold mot 
hy their roles, remain in aav town more than one night ; they 
travelled in companies of mdre or less in number Oi is elsewhere 
afllrroed that they amounted sometimes to ten thousand, and ivoloded 
paraons of the highest rank) and thas journeyed thioagn the eouatry, 
performing their penitence for thir^-three diays, being the number of 
▼ears Jesus Christ remained on earth ; and then returned to their own 
nom^ These penitencies werethns performed to entresttheLord to 
lastisia hia anm and withhold hia veBfaaaoa ; for al this period an 
epidemic mala^ ratraged the earth, and destroyed a thnd part of its 
lahabitants." This fanaticism was of too turbulent a kind to be suP> 
fered by the Church, which, after severel;f denouncing it^ and in vain, 
ai Jeaglh let teooa vpan it the am^ minialers of her power. Eight 
thousand persona were massacred in a day by the Teutonic knights at 
the command of Pope Clement YL There is reason to befieTe that 
aoRie articles of the oonuneat superstition had been called in question 
hy these penitenla. 
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Galerius, Alva, Bonner, cross our path in every 
street of a populous city ; and moreover the agents 
and ministers of such formidai>le personages might be 
found in every crowd. The chief and his company, fit 
for the labours of religious cruelty, We mbst not think 
have passed away with ages loi>g gone by; but rather 
believe that they are about us now, and wait only the 
leave or bidding of circumstances to re-act their partem 
Or, to confess in a word the whole humiliating truth, 
it is Human Nature, such, alas, as it is harboured in 
each of our bosoms, that offers itself with more or less 
readiness to the excitement of malign and even mur- 
derous passions ! 

At once therefore justice toward the signalized 
authors of persecution, whom we are apt to regard as 
beings of infernal origin, and a due caution, haying 
respect to the possible events of some day which may 
yet come in the world's history, demand that instead 
of taking a distant glance at the gloomy tragedies of 
remote times, we should look into the heart in search 
of those deep sunken motives whence the worst atro- 
icties might take their spring. The mam is indeed to be 
envied whose spirit contains no such elements as might 
enable him to institute an analysis of this sort Few will 
make the profession ; and perhaps among those who 
would, there may be one or more that, if actually drawn 
into the eddy of turbulent passions, would be found 
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ibremost in deeds of violence ; for it is certain that the 
prime impulses of a sanguinary fanaticism act and 
re-act one upon another until an emotion is generated 
which quite bears down the gentler feelings of our 
nature. 

The offence given to self-love, and the wound 
inflicted upon pride by resistance in matters of 
opinion, is deep in proportion, not simply to the 
importance of the question debated, but to its obscurity 
oiao ; for in this case a secret dread of being at length 
overthrown and humbled, adds asperity to arrogance* 
It is obvious then that no subject can equal religion in 
furnishing occasion to these keen resentments. The 
▼astness and unlimited range of the matters it is con- 
cerned with — ^the infinite importance of its capital 
truths, and the readiness with wluch the weight of 
what is substantial may be made over to what is not 
00— even to the most trivial of its adjuncts, fit it well 
to impart the utmost vehemence to whatever feeling 
attend the contests of mind with mind. All this 
hardly needs to be afiirmed ; nor can we wonder to 
iee the bitterness of ordinary strife assuming when 
religion is the subject of controversy, a solemn viru- 
lence, such as makes secular contentions seem vapid 
and triviaL Common hatred now rises to an immortal 
abhorrence ; wrath swells to execration, and every ill 
wish breaks out in anathemas. 

That feelings so strong should vent themselves in 
vindictive acts, when opportunity serves, is only 
natural; and we might, without advancing further, 
account in this manner solely for the cruelties in 
which religious disomls have so often terminated. 
But there seems to be something yet deeper in the 
tendency to employ torments and death as means of 
persuasion* It should be expected that a course of 
action so preposterous as that of destrojdng men in 
professed love to their souls,*' will be found to take its 

* There is no craeltr comparable to that which wraps itself in a 
wUIaaous hypocrisy. The Komish Church (nor that alone) has 
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rise from a sheer absurdity: — such, for examplei as. 
that of putting an antagonist into the position with 
which we associate the idea of atrocious crimes in 
order to confirm ourselves in the belief that he is indeed, 
an atrocious criminal. This we grant is reasoning ia 
a circle; but it is a logic not strange to. the human 
mind. A secret influence not to be resisted, impels 
qs to do homage to the primary elements of virtue, 
even when most we are violating its particular pre- 
cepts. This homage, although tacit, and rendered 
unconsciously, is not the less real in its effects. We 
can in no case hate and curse our fellow-men until, 
after we have wrought ourselves up to the persuasion 
that they are condign objects of such treatment. But 
in the instance of religious animosities such a persua- 
sion is not ordinarily to be attained, except in a 
circuitous track. Even the slenderest pretext for 
charging upon our opponent moral delinquencies is 
often wanting: on the contrary, perhaps a life and 
temper absolutely blameless put to shame every, 
attempted calumny. Woe to our victim if this be the 
case, for then the cruel work of vilifying him must ba 
so much the more elaborate I To establish to our. 
own satisfaction the guilt of our enemy by the method 
of argument — by fair inference and evidence, is a 
process too slow to keep pace with the velocity of the. 
vindictive passions. What then remains but by the 
forms of law — if law be at our bidding, and by the 
sword of justice — ^if justice be our obsequious servant, 
to consign the hated impugner of our will to the class 
of malefactors ? — -When once we have looked upoa 
him covered with ignominy — and if we can but see 
him pale with the paleness which a dungeon sheds on, 

always professed the tenderest regard to the spiritual welfare of those 
whom she was about to let drop iuto her fires. And thus the Holy 
Office, in the instructions which guide its agents, provides that — "If 
a prisoner falls sick, the inquisitors must carefully proTide him with 
•very assistance, and more particularly attend to all that relates to 
W8 iQVL.'' See Llorente. 
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the face — and if we do but catch the clanking of a 
chain about his neck which a Barabbas yesterday 
wore; yes, and if we hear him groaning under tor- 
ments that are the necessary schooling of obdurate 
wickedness — ^then we can fill up with ease what before 
was wanting to tranquillize a just revenge. The circle 
of our ideas is complete, our moral instincts come 
ix)und to their close ; we breathe again, and by inflict- 
ing those heavy injuries which are presumptive evi' 
dence of demerit^ we prove to ourselves, as well as to 
the world, that the object of our hatred was indeed 
worthy of detestation t 

A mode of reasoning analogous to this (if reasoning 
it should be called) is not of rare occurrence. — ** The 
man must be odious, or should I thus maltreat him ? " 
and then greater outrages must be committed, if it be 
only to justify the first assault The bystanders in a 
common quarrel may often follow angry spirits around 
a circle of this sort. — Perhaps in the first burst of 
resentment a much more grievous imputation of bad 
motives was advanced than the facts of the case 
would Qt all sustain ; or indeed than the accuser had 
himself seriously intended. But his position is now 
taken, and hatred can make no backward step. At 
once to bring over to his side the sentiments of others, 
and to fill out his own vindictive emotions, he goes on 
to deal with his antagonist as if the exaggerated 
indictment were fully established. Then, from the 
overt act of vengeance an inference is brought back 
upon the demerit of its object. 

Religious rancour once generated, whether in the 
manner we have described, or in some other which 
we have failed to penetrate, gets aggravation from in- 
cidental causes, some of which demand to be mention- 
ed. Such as arise from specific opinions we shall 
presently have occasion to speak of. To look then to 
external cau^s, one of the most ordinary and obvious 
is the mixed feeling of jealousy and interested pride 
that floats about the purlieus of every despotism, and 
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especially of eveiy religious despotism. It is trite 
to say that cruelty is produced or exasperated by the 
consciousness of impotence ; and as the foundations of 
spiritual tyranny are less ostensible, and more precari- 
ous than those of secular government, its alarms will 
be more vivid, its jealousies more envenomed, and its 
modes of procedure more rigorous and intemperate. 
The natural temper of men being supposed the same, 
it can hardly happen otherwise than that the rod or 
staff of ghostly supremacy should be a more terrible 
engine than the sceptre and the sword of temporal 
power. Must we not admit too, and may we not admit 
without offence, that, if once he gives way to the taste 
for cruelty, the man of the cowl and cloister will prove 
himself a more inexorable and a more ingenious tor- 
mentor, than the man of the field and cuirass 1* 

In its very worst condition, and during those ages 
when every thing human was broken up or corrupt, 
the sacerdotal order, looked at in the whole of its m- 
fluence, must be allowed to have been a benefit to Iba 
nations : and how incalculable a benefit has it proved 
in happier eras I Yes, and who shall imagine the 
happy fruits of the same institution when it shall come 
to take effect upon the social system with the unem- 
barrassed power of its proper motives? What now 

^ One of the earliest and most zealous advocates of the practice of 
burning heretics is said to have been the Abbot Theophanes, who 
himself suffered extreme severities under the Iconoclast. Leo V. Pain 
(for beside his voluntary penances he was subject to the stone) was 
the unhappy man's element ; and he doled it out to others with a 
freedom corresponding with the alacrity with which he bore it himself. 
This connexion between the infliction and the endurance of tormenta 
has been a very frequent one ; frequent enough to bring under just 
reprobation everv specious form of asceticism. The Abbott Theop- 
banes, we are told, commenced his course of abnegation by an aet 
well fitting the part he afterwards acted as author or promoter of 
ecclesiastical cruelties. ** Being arrived at man's estate, he was 
compelled by his friends to take a wife ; but on the dav of his marriage 
he spoke in so moving a manner to his consort on the shortness and 
uncertainty of this life, that they made a mutual vow of perpetual 
chastity. She afterwards became a nun ; and he for his part built 
two monasteries in Mysia."— JLtoet of the Saints, March 13. 
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Vfe have to speak of is tl^e special sacerdotal temper, 
such as we find it when all those motives were for- 
gotten, or were spurned. 

The moral sentiments are almost always, or in 
some decree, put in danger by the possession of privi- 
lege; still more so if the beneficial distinction be of an 
undefined and intangible sort. This danger is much 
enhanced if serious privations, or disabilities, are the 
price paid for indistinct honours ; because in that case 
a perpetual petulance, or dull revenge, works itself 
into the character, and adds the bitterness of concealed 
envy to the arrogance of rank; so that the malign 
sentiments of the pauper and of the oligarch are con- 
centred in the same bosom. If moral disadvantage 
can yet be aggravated, it is so when the being who 
already is too much alienated from his species by the 
destitution of real sympathies, and by participation in 
a ghostly nobility, is, in his mode of life, actually 
secluded from the open world, and breathes the poison 
ofacell^ - 

Nevertheless the pernicious consequence of circum- 
stances so unfavourable will be found open to many 
more exceptions than theory may lead us to expect ; 
for it might naturally be thought that not one human 
heart in a thousand would fail to become depraved 
from long exposure to influences so bad : whereas in 
fact it is not perhaps more than a third of every thou- 
sand that undergoes to the full the perversion of its 
genuine sentiments; while another third appears 
scarcely -at all impaired by a process that might seem 
of efliicacy enough to break down the virtue of a 
seraph. .... 

Yet our anticipations will not fail us in relation to 
the third or the fourth of any body of men so cruelly 
placed in the very focus of spiritual ruin. Some such 
proportion will always exhibit in temper (and in con- 
duct if opportunity permits) what a vicious system may 
do in rendering men — men like ourselves, abhorrent, 
malign, or foul. Especially shall we find in such a 
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body frequent instances of a peculiar species of fero* 
city, like to nothing else in the circle of human senti* 
ments ;* — a rancour from which has been discharged 
all that is vigorous and generous in manly resentments, 
and all that is relenting in those of woman ; — a rancour 
which, although some few single examples of it had 
before been shown to the world in the course of 
twenty centuries, had never attached to a body as it» 
characteristic until the sacerdotal institution, under the 
fostering care of the Romish Church, reached its 
maturity. 

What modern heart would not leap with fear if it 
were permitted to us for an hour to step back from the 
nineteenth century to the age of Vespasian, and to 
push our way iiito the the theatre of imperial and pop- 
ular diversions, just when the gladiator was about to 
die for the sport of a philosophic prince, and of sunlp- 
tuous citizens; or when hungry beasts were to be 
glutted with the warm flesh of the nobility of a con- 
quered kingdom ! And yet the ancient Roman theatre, 
with its mere sprinkling of blood, and its nnomentary 
pangs and shrieks, quite fades if brought into compari- 
son with that Coliseeum of Papal cruelty, in which not 
! \ a hundred or two of victims, but myriads of people — 
^ yes, nations entire — ^have been gorged I If we must 
shrink back, as assuredly we should, from the one 
spectacle, we shudder even to think of the other. 
Though it were possible to summon courage enough 
to gaze upon the mortal, yet equal, conflict of man 
with man in the theatre, how shall we contemplate 
torments and burnings inflicted by the strong upon the 
weak ; or if we might endure to see the lion and the 
panther spring upon their prey, could we force our- 

* In that particular species of iogenotty which exercises itself in 
the invention of torments, the saceraotal artists have certainly out- 
stripped a!l competitors. Happy is the reader if he be still ignorant 
— and continue so, of the mechanical iureit of ecclesiastical prison- 
houses. Descriptions of this sort injure the mind ; they rack the 
imagination, ana engender emotions of resentment and disgust which 
do not well comport with C/hristian feelings. 
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selves to the far more horrid sight, when the priest and V--v.^ 
the friar, athirst, were to rush upon men, women, an<^ 
babes I 

Agitatii^ emotions, whether of indignation or of 
terror, are however to be restrained, and in calmer 
mood — a mood compatible with the exercise of rea- 
son, and which may allow us even to intermingle, 
where it can be done, excuses and pity for the perpe- 
trators of crime (often far more unhappy than the 
sufferers) we should survey that strange scene of woe 
whereon the Romish priesthood, age after age» has 
figured. 

But is it equitable, some may ask, to single out the 
Papal Hierarchy as the prime or incomparable exam- 
ple of religious ferocity ? Were not the ancient idol- 
atries — ^Druidical, Syrian, Scythian, and Indian, cruel . 
and sanguinary ; and have not the more modern 
superstitions of Mexico and Hindoostan been deeply 
stained with blood ? This is true ; but a broad dia* 
tinction presents itself, which places the Papal immo- 
lations and tortures on a ground where there is 
nothing to compare with them. It might be enough 
to say that an annual or triennial sacrifice of a few 
victims, or the goi^ing of captives reserved for that 
very purpose from the slaughter of the field, have in 
no country amounted to a tenth of the numbers that, 
in equal portions of time, have fallen around the altar 
of the Romish Church. But leaving this point, there 
is a clear difierence, much in favour of the pagan 
rites, between the shedding the blood of a victim 
(using the term in its restricted and proper sense) 
at the impulse of a sincere superstious dread ; and 
those executions and exterminations that have sprung, %-- 
not from horrors of conscience, not from error <^ l-- 
belief; but from a sheer rancour. Superstition does 
indeed tend to blood, and often is guihy of it ; but 
Fanaticism — (anatipism, such as that of the Romish 
Hierarchy, breathes revenge, and murder beats from 
its heart. ^ - 
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Historic justice demands however that another 
comparison should be made, and it is one which 
seems to relieve a little the horrors of the papal 
tyranny : — we speak of course of the severities under 
which the Christians of the first three centuries suf- 
fered, from the pagan predecessors of the Popes, on 
the seven hills. — ^Might we not believe that the demon 
of blood, though dislodged for a season when the 
house of Caesar fell in ruins, had lurked a century or 
two in the mists of the Tiber, or had slept in the 
swamps of Campania, until scenting its new occasion, 
and springing up refreshed, it entered with greetings 
the halls of the Vatican. It may be difficult or im- 
possible, imperfect as is our information, equitably to 
decide between imperial and papal Rome, on the 
question of ferocity. Yet some points of difference 
present themselves very clearly; — as 1st. — ^The impe- 
rial persecutions of the Church are, in most instances, 
i,> be attributed to the personal temper or the fears or 
jealousies of the emperors, as individuals.* Whereas 
the papal cruelties sprung from the system, and never 
failed to be displayed, whatever might be the charac- 
ter of the Pontiff, as often as the specific provocation 
aroscf 2dly, More than one or two of the ten per- 

♦ The first persecution (to follow the vulgar con^putation) was 
the act of Nero — Rcligionuni usquequaque conterotor; the second 
of Domitian — non solum magnae, sed et callidae inopinafaeque sevitiae: 
what shall we say of the emperors to whose jealousies or philosophic 
pride are attributed the third and fourth ? The fiflh took place under 
Severus — natura saevus — vere Pertinax, vere Severus. The sixth 
under Mazimin — a genuine savage, as jealous as fierce : — the seventh, 
horrible as it was, should be attributed to the political fears and 
energetic resolves of Decius: — the eighth persecution perhaps had 
its origin in the envy of an obscure indiviaual. The austerity and 
vigour of Aurelian, qui esset, says Lactantius, natura vesanus ct 
prseceps, if not diverted, would probably have given to the ninth 
more than a name. The tenth and the heaviest was the fruit partly 
of the personal dispositions, but more of the political fears of its two 
imperial authors. 

t The personal character of the PontiflT has no doubt oflen made 
itself felt in the measures pursued by the Church. But in quite as 
many instances the handling of the keys has seemed to effect a total 
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secutions, (to follow the common computation) appear 
to have been, on the part of the imperial government, 
a desperate endeavour, prompted by serious alarms, 
for ridding the state of a formidable intestine foe. A 
reluctant use, as it seems, was made of means so 
severe, but which were deemed indispensable to the 
preservation of the vast and shaken edifice of the 
empire.* Now if it be alleged that the papal perse- 
cutions had often similar motives, and might therefore 
admit of a parallel excuse; we must rest the difference 
on the ground, that the maintenance of a civil polity 
(if the means be lawful) is a duty and a virtue in 
public men ; while we can regard the supporters of a 
ghostly domination in no other light than as hateful 
usurpers ; — ^never can it be a virtue to uphold that 
which, in its essence, and under any condition, is 
wicked. Then 3dly. The pagan persecutions were (for 
the most part) enacted and executed by men schooled 
in the field of war — and of war, often, against barba- 
rous hordes. They were men indurated too, from youth 

metainorphosifl of dispositions: — the cardinai was one being — the 
pope another ; and the college has had reason almost to doubt the 
identity of the person whom they had lifted to the summit of power. 
Thus the very man who had been singled out as more likely than 
any other to respect his oath, and to achieve desired reformations ; has 
been the one most audaciously to brave the amazement of hia 
comrades, and to defy the clamours of Christendom. The average 
date of each pontificate, taking the entire series to the present time, 
has been little more than seven years — and those, generally, the 
last years of decrepit age. But a system of government which, from, 
century to centur^ consigns the reins of power to tremblins hands, 
must of course derive its temper and character much more Irom the 
body than from the head. The average reigns of the Romaa 
Emperors was about ten years ; — and those, for the most part, the 
mid years of life ; — few of the series reached the extreme verge of 
mortal existence. 

* Putting out of view the violent dispositions of Galerius, there is 
abundant reason to believe that the fatal decision which burst like a 
thunder over the Roman world from the palace of Nicomedia was 
the result, in the main, of purely political calculations. Nothing 
bevond such calculations appears (two hundred vears before) to have 
innuenced the conduct of Trajan, such as himself holds it up to view 
U hii letter of instructions to Pliny. 

~ 11* 
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by the spectacles of the theatre — that is to sa.y, taught 
ferocity as much by their pastimes and festivities, as 
by their campaigns. From the hands of beings so 
trained what could be looked for?* But it is quite 
otherwise with the popish cruelties; for these, in 
every age, have been devised and executed by 
men of the cloister ; men emasculate in habit, and 
whose nerves should have had the sensibility which 
sloth, study, and indulgence engender. An atrocity 
perpetrated by the hand of a delicate woman is 
always deemed to indicate a more malignant soul 
than if it.be the act of a bandit or a pirate. By 
the same rule, should not the priest be somewiiat 
more humane than the soldier ? Yet in fact the 
principals and the agents in the destruction of here- 
tics were men who had personally learned none of 
the bad lessons of war, and had witnessed no scenes 
of torment or bloodshed but those in which them- 
selves were the actors. Should it be forgotten, while 
this comparison is pursued, that the emperor and the 
senate, the proconsul and the centurion, knew nothing 
more than the darkness of paganism could teach 
them ; but popes and cardinals, legates, priests and 
monks, held the Gospel of peace in their hand If 
The bas-reliefs and bronzes of the age of Roman 

* The Roman soldier had become a far more ferocious being in 
the age of the emperors than he was io that of the consuls. In the 
earljr era he was a member of a limited community, and had his 
home — his virtues — his personal sentiments; in the latter period he 
was ordinarily nothing better than an enlisted barbarian — how unlike 
to the warrior-citizen of whom, subaltern as well as chief, it might be 

said, in the words of Florus, expcditione finita, rediit ad boves 

mrsus triumpbalis agricola. 

t It is customary to speak of the middle ases as being destitute as 
well of scriptural as of profane learning f and this may be true of the 
mass of the people ; but certainly not of the principal actors in Church 
afiairs. By the ecclesiastical writers of those times Scripture is quoted 
as largely and familiarly as it is in modern religious books. St. Ber- 
nard (of whom we shall have occasion presently to speak more at 
large) in the tracts and letters by which he instigated the second 
crusSde, scarcely moves through a paragraph without a text. — Every 
thing 18 thought of«-but the morality ofthe enterprise ! 
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greatness have brought down for our inspection the 
form and visage of tl^ Roman soldier, such as he was 
under Nerva, Jrajan, Aurelius, Domitian. The con- < 
tracted brow declares that storms of battle have beat 
upon it often: the glare of that overshadowed eye 
throws contempt upon death: the inflated nostril 
breathes a steady rage : the fixed hps deny mercy : 
the rigid arm and the knit joints, have forced a path 
to victory, through bristled ramparts and triple lines of 
shields and swords. And withal there is a hardness of 
texture that seems the outward expression of an iron 
strength and rigour of soul — a power, as well of en- 
during, as of inflicting pain ; and the one with almost 
as much indifference as the other. Shall we conceive 
of encountering, on the open field, a being so firmly 
fierce., and so long accustomed to crush and trample 
upon man? But who shall imagine himself to have 
been delivered into the hands of the Roman soldier 
armed, not as a warrior but as executioner? This in- 
deed is terror. Alas then, let us commiserate the 
fate of our brethren and sisters in Christ — the early 
martyrs ! — ^What had they to look for when the cen- 
turion's band, such as we see it now encircKng the 
column of Trajan, was let loose upon a flock of trem- 
bling victims, wjth license and command to torture and 
to kill!* 

Yet we have not reached the extreme point of 
horror : — there remains a picture which still more chills 
the blood. True, the Roman soldier, as well by his 
murderous occupations, as by his brutal usages, had 
become hard and cruel ; yet there was no mystery in 
bis rage : — savage more than malign, his purposes of 
evil sprung only from the provocations of the hour ; 
they were not profound as hell. We turn then from 

* The cruelties endared by the Christians were often inflicted to 
appease the ferocity of the rabble. Ka} yecp xat roi *'Arr«A«v rS 

Vimn, tt Lugd, Similar expressions abound in the early martyr- 
oiogiet. 
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the bas-reliefs, and the sculptures, and coins of ancient 
art, and open an illuminated codex — choice treasure 
of a monkish library. At the head of homilies and 
prayers, or of meditations and miracles, and set in 
flowers of purple and gold, we find the veritable efiigy 
of the canonized zealot ; — abbot or brother — a Do- 
minic or a Fouquet. How delicate was the bodily 
frame and outward texture of the man : — ^the soft con- 
tour bespeaks physical and mental laxity ; yet is there 
too, in the mobile features an indication of that resolu- 
tion which excitement may give, if not that which 
anims^ courage imparts. An abject habit of soul, to- 
gether with a boundless insolence ; — a usage of sub- 
mission to every tyranny, and an arrogance that would 
crush a world when provoked,. meet in the tortuous 
brows. Under how many impenetrable coverings 
are the secrets of that heart concealed ; if we are to 
judge by the wily closing of the lips, and the wrinkled 
temples ! The face, taken at a glance, is the veiy 
pattern of penitence and ecstasy ; but to look at it 
again is to find it wanting in the traces of every human 
affection. — ^The man, beside that his occupations have 
not been of the sort that give vigour to the animal 
system, and cheerful alacrity to the mind, has no kindly 
relationships, no natural cares, no mild hopes : he is 
not social, not domestic ; but in the place of all genuine 
impulses, harbours the rancid desires of a suppressed 
concupiscence. Who could imagine him to be hus- 
band, or father, or friend, or neighbour, or citizen, or 
patriot ? Hover where it may, this is an alien spirit — 
foreign to whatever is human ; at home only in the 
world of ghostly excitements : — it haunts eart h; not 
dwells upon it. 

What then, think we, shall this being show himself 
when he comes to be inflamed by spiritual revenge, 
and quickened by the virulence of those boundless 
hatreds which a malignant superstition engenders ! 
And what when the engines of a mighty despotism 
are entrusted to bis zealous hands ! Horror has now 
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nothing worse to conceive of: — ^the ghastly ideal of 
cruelty is filled up. — -Who would not fush from the 
grasp of the irritated ascetic to cling to the knees of 
the Roman soldier, and there plead for human com- 
passion ! 

Yet is this same horrific personage human, nor 
perhaps worse than many, if we deduct all that the 
bad system it has been his wretched lot to live under 
has done to -pervert him. The Franciscan — ^the In- 
quisitor, once sucked the breast of woman, and joined 
in the mirth and gambols of childhood ; and even now, 
if it were possible to take him apart for a moment from 
his rules and his crucifix, we might find in his bosom 
the germs at least of the common charities of life : 
yes, doubtless he is human ; and if the sinewy fabric 
were exposed by the knife of the anatomist, the trans- 
formation that has made him so unlike to other men 
could not be detected. — The brain, for aught that ap- 
pears, might as well have entertained reason and truth 
as another brain ; — the heart, for nught that we can 
see, might, as readily as another heart, have throbbed 
with pity. ^ 

System and circumstance deducted — the Francis-l 
can or the Inquisitor may be found in all communities. 
— Look, for example, at that grave and abstracted, 
yet youthful countenance— pallid, and somewhat fallen 
from the salient outline that should bespeak the actual 
years. What intensity in the glare of the sunken 
eye ! What fixedness of purpose in the lips ! and the 
movements of the youth seem inspirited with some 
intention beyond simple locomotion, or mechanical 
agency : — as he walks one would think that he was 
hastening onward by the side of an invisible competitor 
for a prize at the goal. Or hear him speak: — he is 
terse and precise : his tones too, have a certain mystic 
monotony in place of the natural modulations of a 
voice so young. But listen to his opinions ; how ve- 
hement are they; how darkly coloured his representa- 
tions of simple facts; — exaggeration swells every 
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sentence : and how far from youthful are his surmises; 
and his verdicts how inexorable I — ^not a look, not a 
word) not an action of his belongs to the level of ordi- 
imry sympathies: all is profound as the abyss, or loily 
as the clouds. But, strange to say, you may find this 
our instance, perhaps, to be one of a community that 
boasts itself as the especial enemy of intolerance.— 
be has been bred in the heart of the very straitest sect 
of liberality, and would die gladly in the sacred cause 
of religious freedom ! Ah ! how like is man to man^ 
strip him only of a garb! — Take now our fervent 
youth, and immure him a year or two with twenty like 
himself, in some dim seclusion : — ^there work upon his 
passions with whatever is acrid in the system he already 
nolds, and draw him on with a little art — the art of 
sacred logic, from inference to inference, until he 
comes into a state of mind to which nothing, the most 
exorbitant, can seem strange. You must tl^n find for 
him a sphere of excitement; and without beads or a 

I cowl he will act the part of the worthiest son of the 

{^Ch urch that has lived. 

We return to matters of history. — ^By what rule of 
equity is a balance to be held between the cruelties 
of the papacy, and the exterminating wars of the 
Moslem conquerors? Without affirming absolutely 
on which side the scale might turn, certain points of 
comparison at once present themselves: — such for 
example as these. — The fury of the early propagators 
of the doctrine of Mohammed was that of warriors 
who, having launched upon the great enterprise of 
conquering the world, could not mince their measures. 
Or if we turn to those who m a later age took up the 
cause of the Prophet, we must remember that the 
ferocious hordes that pressed upon Christendom were 
Scythian before they were Mohammedan, and had 
long been used to drink the blood of their enemies 
from skulls, when they came to be taught a new 
religion from the Koran* The Moslem conquests 
(under the caliphs) were a storm that wasted the 
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countries it passed over, and died away ; and it is to 
be remembered that the conquerors, when once firmly 
seated in their fair possessions, exhibited in their polity 
and manners far more that was liberal and humane 
than the world had long before seen, or than it saw 
elsewhere, during many ages afterwards.* Of the 
intolerance of the modern Mohammedan world, 
Turkish and Persian, it may fairly be said that, 
though in a sense attributable to the religious system 
of tl^se nations, their despotic policy is nothing more 
than a homogeneous part of the oriental economy. 
This intolerance is Asiatic, rather than Mohamme- 
dan. What but rigour and a tyrannous dogmatisni 
can be imagined to find a place among nations whose 
theory of government springs from the relation of lord, 
and slave ? f Whether this theory belongs to the 
climate, or to the physical conformation of the race, 
or to what else, we will not say ; but come whence it 
may, it is much older than the age of Mohammed ; 
nay — as old as history. 

That measure of liberty of opinion (we may remark 
in passing) or of liberality of sentiment and of scej)- 
tical indifference, which of late has worked its way 
through the widening fissures of the Persian and 
Turkish governments, is not merely inconsistent with 
the abstract idea of those political structures, but 
incompatible with their continuance. If already the 
dyke of despotism had not bulged and gaped, the 
insidious element of freedom could not so have pene- 
trated its substance: — the fact of its having penetrated 
is at once a proof of decay, and a prognostic of that 

* In the next Section the Mohammedan military fimaticism will 
oome to be considered. 

t The reader may perhaps think that the southern states of the 
American Union, where no other marked distinction exists between 
man and man, except that of lord and slave-— or of sallow skin and 
black, present an instance directly at variance with the positioa 
advanced above. — We assume this very instance, on the contrary, as 
the most pertinent that could be adduced in confirmation of the 
general truth. 
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coming rush of waters that must, within a century^ 
lay waste (lay waste to fertilize) the eastern world, 
from the deserts of the Indus to the mouths of the 
Danube :— ^hall we add — to the shores of the Baltic, 
and the banks of the Elbe ? 

But the elements of the social system, and the 
principles of its construction have ever been, even 
from the remotest times, altogether of another sort in 
the west. Notwithstanding all oppressions and degra- 
dations, the love of liberty, through a long course of 
ages, yes, during the lapse of three thousand years, 
has clung to the European race. If some of these 
families, anciently as free as others, have, in modern 
times, quite sunk to the dust under the foot of despo- 
tism, it has only been by the presence and aid of the 
spiritual Power — by the Incubqs of the Church, that 
the people have fallen. Popery apart — every nation 
west of the Euxine had long ago been free: — nay, 
had never been enslaved. The papal usurpation 
(thinking of it now only as a system of polity) has 
resided in Europe, not as a form of things in harmony 
with the spirit and temper of the region ; but malgre 
the aboriginal character with which it has always had 
to contend.^ Popery is not to Europe what Moham- 
medism is to Asia, but rather a long invasion of a soil 
which nature had said should bear nothing that was 
not generous. When shall the European families 
drive the exotic tyranny for ever from their shores ! 

There is little difficulty then in finding a sufficient 
reason, though not the sole reason, for the incompara- 
ble cruelties of popery ; its restless jealousies, its 
exterminations, its inexorable revenge, have all been 
proper to it as a precarious and alien despotism. The 
consciousness of an inherent hostility between itself 

* Every one knows that the several ems in which the papal 
despotism confolidated and extended its power were those in which 
the civil polities of Europe were in the feeblest or most distracted 
condition. The iermagant watched the moment always when the 
vkrUejpmotr of the nations was spent or fallen. 
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and the temper of the naiiom it has seduced and sub- 
dued, has made it a tyranny more merciless than any 
other mankind has tolerated. Even Popery, we may 
fairly believe, might have been less sanguinary had it 
from the first seated itself in some congenial torrid 
climate — native to abjectness and slavery. 

Were it true that this ancient, and now decrepit 
Mother of corruption had actually disappeared from 
the real world ; or even could we believe, without a 
doubt, that she was very speedily to vanish, time 
might be better spent than in searching any deeper for 
the secrets of her power. But alas, it is not so ; and 
moreover it is true that a portion at least of the bad 
qualities whence this power arises, attaches to other 
systems beside the Romish Church, and may be discov- 
ered in dogmas not covered by her scarlet mantle. 
On all accounts then we must advance in our scrutiny, 
and expose, if it be possible, the hidden impulses of 
that malign fanaticism which popery has so lai^ely 
engendered. 

With this purpose in view, something nnist be said, 
1st, of the doctrine of the Romish Church ; 2dly, of 
its constitution as a polity ; and sometliing, 3dly, of its 
sacerdotal institute. 

1. We are, of course, to speak of the Romish doc- 
trine only in the single point of its tendency to gener- 
ate, or of its fitness to sustain, a sanguinary fanaticism. 
The prominent article of the New Testament, and 
which distingushes Christianity from all other religious 
systems, is a doctrine of Mercy incomparably full, free, 
and available. And yet this happy announcement of 
forgiveness of sins takes its stand upon a much more 
distinct and alarming assertion of the rigour of Divine 
Justice, and of the extent of its penal consequences, 
than hitherto had been heard of, or than the natural 
fears of conscious guilt would suggest, or readily 
admit. This ample promise of Grace, and this appal- 
ling declaration of Wraths may fairly be assumed as 
Ihe prime elements of true religion, working always, 

13 
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and tntended to work, one upon another, for the pro- 
duction of thoee vivid emotions, thftt are becoming to 
man in his actual relation to God. 

What less than the most serious evils ean theft 
accrue from disjoining in any manner these two essen* 
tial and correlative principles, or from any sort of tam- 
pering with the efficacy which the one should eiert 
upon the other? If, for example, the doctrine of 
immutable justice and future wrath be brought into 
cpiestion, or abated of its force and meanings then 
instantly the doctrine of mercy loses its sign^cance, 
its moment, and its attractions; and fades mto the 
vague idea of an indolent clemency on the part of the 
Supreme Ruler — an idea which at once relaxes the 
motives both of piety and morality. Such (we appeal to 
facts) has been the invariable result of every attempt to 
reduce the plain import of certain passages in the Gos- 
pels. Or, on the other hand, if the rule and method of 
forgiveness, as declared in the Scriptures, be in any way 
abused, then will the threatened wrath take a wrong 
direction, and not fail (from its own intrinsic qual- 
ity) to produce the most dire effects. The tremendous 
doctrine of eternal perdition, loosened from its pjropor 
hold of the conscience, will remain at large, add be al 
the disposal of the spiritual despot, to be drawn on 
this side or that, as may best subserve the purposes of 
intimidation and tyranny. Nor is this all, for the same 
appalling doctrine so perverted by the despot, will take 
effect upon his own heart and imagination, and school 
him to act his part as the unflinching instrument of 
every horrid barbarity. — The zealot tormentor, taught 
from the pit, wants nothing but power and tools to 
render him indeed terrible and ruthless. 

If it were demanded to give in a few virords the 
chief incentive of the ferocity of Romanism, we must 
plainly say, that the doctrine of eternal damnation-— 
as held and perverted by the Romish Churchy is the 
germ of its cruelty. Or the truth (such we (teem it) 
may foe expressed in general terms — ^That a maligpanl 
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fanaticism of some kind (truculent if oppotrtooily per<^ 
mits) will attend every misrepresentation or misappli-t 
cation of what the Scriptures affirm concerning fiitune 
punishment It should be added that an efror of this 
sort naturally follows in the track of an abused doc- i 
trine of grace. 

Let it be noted that our Lord and his ministeni 
speak of the wrath of. God as provoked by nothing 
but impiety and immorality ; and they leave us in no 
doubt of what it is specifically which they mean when 
they issue their com minat ions. — ^It is the blasphemer 
and the impenitent : it is the murderer, the thief, the 
Kar, the slanderer, the impure, the adulterer, the per^ 
jured person, and the rapacious ; or in a word, the 
sensual, the malignant and the unjust, Who have to 
expect the fiery indignation — the future " tribulation 
and anguish." Terrible as it is, this doctrine leans 
with its whole stress to the side favourable to virtue ; 
nor is there any thing mystic, indefinite, or obscure 
attached to it. If any complain of the severity of the 
threat — ^let them forsake the evil of their ways, and its 
severity shall not touch them. Does any complain? 
nay rather, let him repent, and it shall go well with 
him. 

And not only, in the preaching of our Lord, and in 
the writings of his Apostles, is the threatening clearly */"^ 
attached to a vicious and irreligious life, and to nothing y 
else ; but it is employed in no other way^ and for no 
other purpose, than to enforce, or to give solemnity 
to the invitations of mercy. How cogent is the reason 
why men should humble themselves before Almighty 
God, and instantly sue for the pardon of sin ! 

Thus defined, and thus employed, the doctrine, 
appaHirig as it may be, was clearly an engine of benev- 
olence: — it must have been grossly perverted if, in 
any case, it has ceased to deserve this commendation* 
So was it at first, and so, in any age, whoever, after 
the example of Christ--4he Saviour of the worid, 
ipends life and strength in the endeavour to lead his 
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fellows to the arms of the Divine compassion, becqtue 
there remains a '* fearful looking for of wrath '^ which 
shall fall on the impenitent, is not only no fanatic, but 
deserves the praise, and will win the recompense, of 
the highest and purest philanthropy. 

Not such is the Romish doctrine of wrath ; nor 
such the spirit or style of its preachers ; nor such its 
pit of perdition. — ^What is the Papal Hell but the 
State Prison of the Papal Tyranny? — The future woe, 
converted into the instrument of its oppressions, has 
made it natural that the inflictions of the infernal 
dungeon should be taken as the exemplars of sacer- 
dotal barbarity. All offences of a moral kind, even 
the most atrocious, having come under the manage- 
ment of the Church, and being made the subject of a 
mercenary commerce between her and the trans- 
eressor, so that while he submits implicitly to the 
direction of the priest (who farms heaven) he has 
nothing to fear, the bearing of the doctrine of retribu- 
tion is wholly turned ofi*from the consciences of men; 
and the genuine association of ideas, which connects 
sin and punishment, is broken up. The preacher may 
still declaim about the righteous judgment of God ; 
but in fact, and in every man's personal apprehensions, 
the terror of justice has passed ofi* obliquely, and is no 
more thought of in its due place. The future Retri- 
bution remains therefore at large to serve the turns of 
the hierarchy : it is nothing else than an ecclesiastical 
terror. The Romish place of perdition awaits — ^the 
infidel, and the heretic, and whoever provokes the 
jealousies of the Church. Let us fix our minds a 
moment upon the natural consequences of this per- 
version of so momentous an element of religion. 

We virill imagine then that we have received and 
firmly embraced this Romish dogma, as true. — ^How 
does it affect our general sentiments toward the bulk 
of mankind ; or what impression does it convey of the 
Divine character and government 7 Under such an 
influence, in the first place, we learn to think that the 
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most heinous crimes — crimes aggravated by a full 
knowledge of religion, and committed in the face of 
its sanctions, enjoy perpetual impunity by the means 
of a villanous and interested misprision on the part of 
the functionaries of Heaven ; so that in fact Justice 
takes no hold of those whose fortune it is to be born 
upon a canonical soil, and where, the v dispensing 
power having its agents, pardons are always in the 
market. The actual state of morals in cotmtries 
where, age after age, nothing has been tolerated that 
might serve to correct the proper influence of popery 
— ^Spain, Portugal, Italy, is proof enough that these 
suppositions are not imaginary.* 

Yet the dogma has another, and perhaps it is a 
worse aspect. Imbued with its spirit, we turn toward 
the millions of mankind — pagan and Mohammedan, 
whose misery it has been to have possessed no 
religious light — or a mere glimmer, and who, if we 
are to trust to our Lord's rule of equity, are to be 
** beaten with few stripes,*' for this proper reason, that 
they knew not his will: — but upon these, we are 
taught to think, the unrelieved weight of the future 
wrath is to press. — ^These, because they have no holy 
water, no holy oil, no absolving priest, are to suffer 
without mitigation. Thus have we subverted the 
order of reason and justice, and have rendered the 
righteous retribution of Heaven, which, as expounded 
in the Scriptures, is altogether of a sanatory influence, 
horribly corrupt and despotic 

The practical inference is natural and inevitabte.-^- 
If God thus deal with his creatures — ^inflicting the 
heaviest penalties where there has been the lowest 

*■ The state of manners in the southern conntries of Europe is now 
vnhappilj bat too well understood in England; for the profligacy of 
the continent has of late been shed over the entire surface of our 
ephemeral literature. No reference on this subject need be made to 
authorities. If it be alleged that the manners of the northern and 
proteslant states are but a shade or two better than those of the 
south, we shall then have to balance the unobstructed influence of 
popenr against the scarcely at all obstructed influence of infidelity — 
and the scale is seen to turn a little in favour of the latter. 

13* 
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responsibility', and allowing a mercenaty cdttitntita' 
lion of punishment in the case of the most aggravated 
guilt, why may not man, in his dealifigs with hts 
fellows, follow in the same track, though at a humble 
distance ? Who can afRrm that, to carry the brand 
of exterminating war into the heart of pagtin and 
Mohammedan lands — to hack and rip up and dash to 
the ground, and burn, detested tribes of misbelievers 
— mwcrcflrnte, is not a religious work ? If it be not so, 
then the harmony that should subsist between divine 
and human virtue is broken. Such has actually been 
the belief and practice of the Romish Church in every 
age. Did the feeble nations of the Mexican Isthmus^ 
and of Peru, fall under the feet of the most Catholic 
people of Europe! Yes; but the mere avidity of 
gold would not have prompted so many torments and 
so many massacres : — the soldier was pushed on by 
tfie friar, with this very dogma of perdition burning in 
his bosom. 

And yet an inference which had to be carried out 
a thousand miles, or across the Atlantic, would not 
immediately affect more than a portion of the people 
in any country. Not so the inference which fell upon 
the heretic at home. In this application of it every 
man — every husband, and every wife, every father, 
and cveri- child, might be concerned.* Especially 
did it affect the sacerdotal order, through all its ranks, 
and at every moment ; nay, every motive of corporate 
interest, and pride, and jealousy, bore upon it with the 
greatest force. The heathen World out of view, then 
the lake of perdition was to be peopled only by heretics, 
and by the contumacious impugners of Church power. 
—*• Submit, recant, and be saved; persist and be 
damned*'^ — ^uch was the voice of the Church, and 

* Deinde promiseua maltitudo, timore percnisis animis, deferebant 
^jjiiosque certatim, nulla neque propinquitatis neque necessitudinis 
aut benedcioram habita ratione, non parenti filiti!«, non uxor martto, 
Hon cliens patronu parcebat. Delationes autem erant plertmque de 
tebus frivohs ; ut quisque forte aliquid ob superstitionem in aliquo 
reprehenderat. Melchior Adtm, as quoted by Bayle. The passago 
relates to the establishment of a cottrt of the Holy Office. 
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such the rule df its proceedings $ and the history of 
Europe during a full thousand years — a history writ- 
ten in blood) has been the comment on the rule. 

True it is, that the Ecclesiastical Hell of the Romish 
despotism has, of late, been closed, and a seal set upon 
it by the strong hand of the civil power, or the stronger 
hand of popular opinion ; but the dogma is what it 
was, and where it was. The pent-up fire of its revenge 
still murmurs through the vaults of the spiritual edifice, 
from the mouth of the Tagus to the Carpathian moun- 
tains; give it only wind, and how should it rage to 
the skies I The Waldenses, the Lollards, the Reform- 
ed of Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, England, and 
the Huguenots of France, were the victims, not of a 
cruel age, but of a cruel doctrine ; and that doctrine is 
as cruel now, as it was in the pontificate of Innocent III. 

11. A vindictive spirit and ferocious acts belong of 
necessity to a polity such as that of the Romish Church. 
Already we have mentioned the contrariety which 
subsists between the aboriginal European temper (as 
compared with the Asiatic) and a tyranny so excessive 
as that of the Church, and have noted the consequent 
severity of the hierarchical power. But this is not all ; 
for while it is true that popery is alien to the climate 
and to the mces of the western world, it exists also, 
and in another sense, as a foreign power in every single 
country of Europe — Italy excepted. Need we then 
defend the general principle that a foreign domination 
is more jealous, and oppressive, and less placable than 
a domestic government? Or if there be exceptions 
to this rule, assuredly the Romish church does not 
afford one. But the theme is trite. Every reader of 
modem history must have observed the pernicious in- 
fluence which Italian Churchmen and monks have 
exerted in the councils of the European states. This 
influence has made itself seen in the rigour of those 
measures which kings, under terror of excommunica- 
tion, have been compelled to adopt for the maintenance 
of the far-stretched authority of Rome ;— and espe- 
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cially when the skirts or the Church, fell over countries 
that were quickening into freedom.* 

Over the same area, or nearly so, Imperial Rome 
extended her sway; but her instruments of power 
were visible, intelligible, and readily applied ; and 
therefore admitted of leniency and reason in the use 
of them. A military despotism, founded on the right 
of conquest, confides in its means of securing obedi- 
ence; and is often less afflictive to a country in fact 
than in name. It must be otherwise, and always has 
been so, with a ghostly despotism. The conscious in- 
distinctness of the grounds on which it demands sub- 
mission inspires it with an anxiety that leads it to 
overdo its severities. And then the abominable hypo- 
crisy of not itself touching the sword of justice (alack, 
the cleanness of its hands!) but of setting the civil 
power at work when blood is to be shed, can never 
fail to render its executions so much the more cruel and 
severe. To be tried and condemned by one authority, 
and punished by another, is a hard fate, and can differ 
very little from thatof becoming the victim of blind fury. 

Besides, as the spiritual Despotism rules by usurping 
the imagination of men, and is seated upon their fears 
of an awful futurity, it will, by a natural connexion or 
harmony of causes have recourse, when provoked, to 
those means of intimidation that, by the horror they 
inspire, call up the faculty on which the tyranny takes 
its hold. When endangered by resistance it will en- 
deavour to regain its ground by such displays of in- 

* The native free spirit of the European stock, which in Eneland 
has long had its scope, has in no age been altogether broken down 
in France. The Gallicaq Church, centtiry afler century, has hung 
loose upon Rome : and the papal court has well felt how precarioud 
were her spiritual possessions west of the Rhine and the Rhone. 
The horrors of St. Bartholomew, and the cruelties perpetrated by 
Louis XIV. were only the proper expressions of the conscious alarms 
of the Romish power m regard to France. When shall France learn 
to blush at once at her atheism, and at her superstitions ? Is it any 
thing but her atheism and her superstitions that have compelled her 
to c^e to Enffland the first place of moral influence in the world at 
large, and of foreign empire? The horrors committed in the Nether- 
lands by the Duke of Alva afford another illustration of the rule that 
has guided the Romish despotism in measuring out its vengeance. 
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tolerable anguish in the persons of its foes as shall 
fitly symbolize the torments that await them in the 
world to come. The doctrine of perdition, as held by 
the Churchy will be visibly typified in the modes of 
punishment it employs. Fire is the chosen means of 
Its chastisements.* 

III. We have to speak, lastly, of the Romish clerical 
institution, and to exhibit that natural connexion of 
motives which has drawn upon the temper of its sacer- 
dotal order a fanaticism more intensely ferocious than 
the world has elsewhere seen. 

* A curious comparison might be^rawn between different nations 
on the point of the modes of capital punishment in use among them. 
The subject can only be glanced at here ; but well desenres a more 
ample treatment. The Jews had three or four modes of inflicting 
death, but chiefly used the most summary — hansing or stoning. 
The Greeks had seven or eight; yet very rarely had recourse 
to those which were excruciating : — the poisoned cup was the most 
usual ; or casting from a precipice. But fine, slavery, or banish- 
ment, were much oftener employed than capital punishment. The 
Romans, after they had conquered the woHd, and had amalgamated 
the usages of barbarous nations with the ancient practice of the Re- 
public, added to their list of penal terrors several excruciating deaths ; 
especially empalement or crucifixion. Yet, if the acts of a few exe- 
crable tyrants are excepted, nope but horrid and incorrigible crim- 
inals were consigned to lingering agonies. The institutions of Mo- 
hami^ed rather mitigated and restrained, than aggravated the penal 
severities of the onental nations. Fines, whipping, or cudgeling, 
were admitted instead of death, very freely. And whatever horrors 
may have been perpetrated by savage Scythian chiefs, it cannot be 
affirmed that cruelty is the character <? the Mohammedan benal code. 

The Romish Church, simplifying its practice, has fixea upon that 
one mode of inflicting death which must altogether be deemed the 
most horrible of all. She admits indeed, in certam cases, of strangling 
before burning ; but again, iii other cases, has used slow roasting 
instead of burning at the stake. But the three main circumstances 
that distinguish the papal executions from those of any other polity 
are these — Ist. The prodigious number of the victims of her courts. 
3d, That ail but a very few of these victims were confessedly cuiltless 
of crimes visibly injurious to society. And 3d, That, while other 
polities have reserved ignominious and excruciating punishments for 
imre instances of obdurate wickedness, or for frightful crimes, and 
for persons of the vilest rank, the Romish polity has put out of view 
all such distinctions, and has, without respect for rank, or habits, or 
personal merit, consigned to the flames — nobles, prelates, men of 
letters, women — children. Nothing at all comparable to the ^ blind 
ferocity of the Romish executions has elsewhere been seen in th^ 
world ; — ^the world has seen no such judges as her priests, 
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If the secular influence of the Papal supersthioff 
be now immensely diminished, and if the engines it 
once wielded have been broken ; if no longer it caB 
breathe the rage of war into the hearts of kings ; and 
if the humility it effected in the twelfth century, is 
forced upon it in' the nineteenth, and if therefore the 
danger of its hurling a brand again into ibe bosom of 
the European community be extremely small — it is 
nevertheless true that the Romish Clerical Institution 
does still exist on all sides of us : and that its elements 
are, in the nineteenth century, precisely what they were 
in the twelfth. And it is true moreover that an institu- 
tion so incurably pernicious should be looked at, not- 
withstanding its actual feebleness at any moment, as a 
virulent germ, that waits only a favourable season to 
spring up with all its native properties about it. 

The errors of Romanism, doctrinal and practical we 
are so much accustomed to regard as objects of theo^ 
logical reprobation, that it is not easy at once to look at 
them in the light of what may be termed their physical 
quality. We propose however now to consider the 
Romish clerical institution in that light, (all Biblical 
argument apart,) and especially to trace in it the nat* 
ural generation of the spirit of cruelty. 

A word already has been said of the moral peril to 
which the sacerdotal order, under even the most 
auspicious circumstances is exposed. Of the several 
points of disadvantage there alluded to, we now select 
only one ; — but it is the chief, and it is that one which 
our proper subject points to. We afllirm then that the 
law of celibacy, taking effect, as it does, upon a large 
and promiscuous body of men, cannot fait to produce, 
in a certain proportion of instances, a rancorous fanat- 
icism. The broad fact that it has done so, we take as 
the guide and support of our argument , and turn to 
the common principles of human nature for the inter* 
prelation.of the fact. 

Nothing intelligible can be meant by the phrase-— 
the laws of Nature ; if we do not understand — Divine 
Constitutions wise and good, which are not to be tarn- 
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pered with, but at oiir cost. To say that such or 
such is the intention of nature, is to imply that some 
severe, and often incalculable mischief will accrue 
when that specific intention is thwarted. The usages of 
nations, or their political institutions, or their religious 
practices, have in a thousand modes contravened the 
oeneficent purposes of the Creator ; but never have 
dons so without entailing innumerable woes. Yet is 
it remarkable that in such cases the actual ill conse- 
quence, often, has not been altogether of the sort 
that would have been looked for; or has not been 
apparently the direct efiect of the special cause. An 
evil, such as none had foreseen, breaks out, on the one 
hand or the other, and Wretches, we know not how 
&r. In truth, the great machine of the world — intel- 
lectual and physical, is so intricate, and so remotely 
compacted part with part, that when we disturb a 
power, no human sagacity can say where, or at what 
stage our presumption yvifl meet its punishment. Thus 
we shall find it to have been with the celibacy of the 
Romish priesthood. The direct and obvious incon- 
veniences and evils of the institution have indeed fol- 
lowed it every where, and have been seen in the 
profligacy it has spread over the face of society, in 
the abominations it has fostered, and in the personal 
sorrows it has entailed. But these, shall we say, have 
not been the MAIN mischiefs of the system; for we 
regard as deeper and more extensive than any of them, 
the encouragement it has given to exorbitant and 
inexorable opinions, to portentous modes of feeling, to 
outrageous courses of conduct, and, in a word, to the 
spirit that delights in destruction and torture. The 
sanguinary fanaticism of the Romish Church we trace, 
through no very circuitous track, to the unnatural per- 
sonal condition of its ministers.* 

^ ♦A multiplicity of independent circumstances had influence in 
ripening the two principles — namely of clerical celibacy and eccle- 
•iasticat intolerance : but it is fair to point out the coincident growth 
oi the two. In truth the latter followed so closely and constantly 
upon the former that to deny aU connexion of causation is to be reso* 
lately incredaloas. 
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The true extent of the violence done to humu 
nature by the practice of religious celibacy has been 
in a great measure concealed from notice by a partial 
fact that seems to excuse it — It is always true that, in 
a body of men taken at random, a certain number 
will be found (we need not hazanl a conjecture as to 
its amount) to whom, from peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, a life of celibacy cannot be deemed unnatural, 
and to whom it will be no grievance. At least it may 
be affirmed of such that -some moderate and acci- 
dental motive of prudence, or taste, or the vexations 
of an early disappointment ; or perhaps a praiseworthy 
regard to the welfare of relatives, will abundantly 
suffice to reconcile them to their singular lot» Then 
beyond this small circle there will be a wider one, 
including not a very few, to whom a motive some 
degrees stronger will prqve efficient to the same end. 
— ^A vigorous selfishness, abhorrent of disturbance in its 
comforts, or fearful of the diminution of its daintiesi 
will answer such a purpose: — are there not those 
who would never marry lest they should be compelled 
to dine less sumptuously? Or a strong intellectual 
taste produces the same effect: — there have been 
artists and philosophers, many ; yes some of the most 
illustrious of men, who, having wedded a fdir ideal, 
have sought no other love. §till more (and to ap- 
proach our specific subject) the powerful sentiments 
of religion, have in very many instances, and in a 
manner not culpable, (sometimes commendable,) sepa- 
rated men from the ordinary lot, and rendered them 
in a genuine sense virtuous, as well as happy, in single 
life. Such cases — exceptions made without violence, 
it is proper to take account of; — ^they are Nature's 
exceptions, and those who come fairly under the 
description shall be styled,* if they please, a physical 
aristocracy — ^born to illustrate the supremacy of Mind. 

N6w inasmuch as religious motives— being more 
profound than any others, can never be brought with- 
in calculation, so as that we might fix a limit to their 
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power, it must be deemed impracticable to ascertain 
to what extent they may operate safely, and without 
engendering much positive evil, in swelling the com- 
paay of the unmarried. A large space should be left 
ojpen for exceptions of this kind ; and we should be 
slow to inculpate motives, or to condemn a course of 
.conduct which, in the eye of Heaven, may not be 
reprehensible. In times of great religious excitement, 
and esp^ially during the undisputed prevalence of 
enthusiastic opinions, who shall say whether ten or 
' twenty in a hundred might not devote themselves to 
celibacy, and yet neither undergo nor diffuse a sensi- 
ble injury ? Human nature has a pliability that admits 
of its adapting itself to very great variations of senti- 
ment and practice. 

The exceptive fact, such as we have stated it, was 
manifestly the rudiment of the ancient religious celi- 
bacy ; and it ought to be granted that, so long as a 
high and genuine excitement lasted, and moreover 
before spiritual despotism came in to avail itself of the 
usage, and to stretch the anomaly beyond its natural 
limits, the ill consequences would not be extreme. 
But how immensely different is the state of thin^, 
and how must the mischief be aggravated, when the 
law and custom of celibacy, having come to constitute 
an essential and permanent element of the social and 
political system of a country, not merely takes up the 
little band of ccelibes by destination of nature ; but is 
every day applied, by priestly or paternal tyranny, to 
temperaments of all kinds, and with a blind cruelty is 
made to include those very instances upon which it 
will not fail to inflict the worst imaginable injuries ! 
In thinking of the celibacy of the Romish clergy, we 
a^e too much accustomed to regard it under the palli- 
ation of supposing that it is an institution which just 
serves to draw into a company the scattered indi- 
viduals of that frigid class whicn every where exists ; 
— ^whereas in fact it observes no such rule of selection. 
The age at which youth are devoted to the service 
13 
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of the Church makes it certain that, in by far the 
greater number of instances, this decision is altogether 
irrespective of any physical aptitude to submit to the 
condition imposed upon the ministers of religion.* 
Might we advance a step further and conjecture that, 
so far as personal fitness is at all thought of, there is a 
double probability that the most unhappy cases will 
be thrown into the toils of the presumptuous vow ? — 
Who does not know that an early destination to the 
Church very often is the consequence (in the first 
place) of a manifest sluggishness of the animal aqd 
mental faculties — a sensual and indolent propension, 
which, though it must cut off a man's chance of suc- 
cess in the arduous engagements of common life, is 
likely to be no bar to his advancement in the sacred 
calling ; and certainly can never expose him to cruel 
mortifications in the discharge of its even-paced func- 
tions. — But alas, what will the oath of vh-ginity prob- 
ably do for constitutions of this order — ^the very idea 
must be dropped. Or (in the second place) a youth 
is riot seldom devoted to the clerical profession* from 

♦ In boyhood ordinarily. Although celibacy was not imposed upon 
the secular clergy until long after the monkish system had reached 
its settled form, yet when it was so imposed, what had been the 
usage of the monastery became the usage of the clergy universally. 
And as the monastic vow was often taken before the eighteenth year 
(for we find Gregory the Great fixing that as the earliest age in 
certain exceptive cases) so was it usual for the sacerdotal function to 
be chosen irrevocably at the same period of life. Nay, it would seem 
that ordination, and church preferment even, were often conferred 
upon mere striplings. Scholares pueri et impuberes adolcscentuli 
ob sanguinis dignitatem promovehtur ad ecclesiasticas dignitates, et 
de sub ferula transferuntur ad principandum presbyteris^ Istiores 
interim quod virgas evaserint, qu^m quod meruerint priocipatum. — 
St. Bernard de Officio Episeoporum, c. 7. Cautions against the ordi- 
nation of beardless yeuths are of frequent occurrence, proving the 
abuse to have been common : Pueri ad sacros ordines nullatanas 
admittantur, ne tanto periculosii^s cadant, quant5 citius conscendere 
ad altiora festinant. In later times, as it is well known^ the transition 
has been immediate from school to the church. It has been the 
policy of the Jesuits especially to make their selection of youths from 
the schools under their care. The earliest display of intellectual 
power fixed the eye of the superintendant; and forthwith the venom 
of the society's fanaticism was shed into the victim's mind. 
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reasons of an opposite kind, namely a precocious dis- 
play of intellectual tastes, with its attendant irritable 
delicacy or debility of constitution, which is foreseen 
to pl-eclude laborious employments. And yet these 
very cases (nine out of ten of them) are precisely 
those in which the most lamentable consequences 
must ensue from the violence done to nature by the 
sacerdotal institute. , 

The high importance of the subject — ^the incalcu 
lable extent of the evils that have attached to it — the 
actual existence of the abuse in our own times ; and 
(may we add) some appearance of the rise of a gen- 
eral indignation against it even 'v^ the heart of catholic 
countries, invite and may excuse (notwithstanding the 
difficulty of doing so) our advancing ; — nay, the sub* 
ject is inseparable from the specific theme we have in 
hand. 

Before we insist upon some more special matterftt 
let us for a moment consider what, though often 
adverted to, can never be too muoh regarded — the 
negative influence of clerical celibacy, as it cuts off 
from the unhappy class of men to whom it applies, 
the very means which God has provided, and the only 
generally e^hacious means, of generating sentiment g 
of compassion and tend(srness in the bosoms of men 
Doubtless there are born a few milky natures, aof • 
and sensitive, that, without wife or child, feel and 
I weep, and are kind as woman. But taking men at 
\ large, and taking them exposed as they are to the 
\ rude operation of laborious occupations, and to the 
ungentle collisions of sordid interest, it is only as 
husband and father, and as possessore of the enjoy* 
ments of home, that the rough force of the mind, and I 
the harshness of the temper, are broken down— that I 
gross selfishness is attempered; and especially that 1 
the habit is formed of considering and of realizing by 
sympathy, the pains, infirmities, wants, and sorrows of 
others.* It is in this point peculiarly that hum an 

* Uxor et liberi disciplina quadam humanitatis, at ccelibei tetii 
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nature needs a softening power; and admits it too. 
Barbarities often of the worst sort spring from the 
mere want of the habit of regarding the feelings of 
others ; but this habit is not of spontaneous growth ; 
it must be inwrought by the repetition of proper 
occasions. . 

Amid the stern contentions of public life, or under 
the severe labours and dangers of the field, a man i? 
learning to discard as an incumbrance every gentle 
emotion, and is arming hitilself to bear down opposi- 
tion.^ But be comes home (and unless unblessed 
indeed) is schooled in another and a better lesson. 
Taken even at the lowest calculation, the amount of 
this counter-infhience is vast. — What would be the 
world if we can imagine it to be wholly withdrawn? — 
Look but to the rugged labourer, impenetrable and 
insensible as he seems, and follow him, when his task 
k done, to the door where he meets helpless plajrful 
infancy — where he finds that his wants have been* 
I thought of— where he has oflices of kindness to dis- 
I charge : — follow him, and admire the provision made 
for correcting in one hour the ungracious influences of 
twelve ! Nor is our supposition romantic. — Whoever 
has been conversant with the lower classes, and who- 
ever has an eye and an ear to catch the expressions 
of human charities, as rudely uttered or uncouthly 
displayed, must often, in the crowd that gathers in a 
street about distress, have detected kome-taught hearts^ 
and paternal sympathies, where the aspect and the 
tones indicated only a sensual ferocity. 

Should we count it then a li^ht matter to come in 
upon the circle of the domestic remedial influence 
(God's beneficent ordinance) with our monstrous 
institutions, and at a stroke to cut ofi*from a numerous 
body of men, and for ever, and from the class that 
are to be the teachers of mercy, all their part in the 
economy of human kindness ? If indeed the desiga 
were horrid, the means would be fit ; but if it be 
religious, how preposterous are the means I 
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Let it only be imagined that the preservation of the 
social system demanded some necessary oiBce, at 
once foul and sanguinary, hard and loathsome^ to be 
"discharged, and that, to secure a supply of wretched 
beings to go through with the cruel function, it were 
deemed proper to train from the cradle a certain pro- 
portion of mankind. — ^Among the various means that 
might be devised for effecting the initiation of such a 
miserable class, and for securing to it an educatioa 
exclusive of every gentle sympathy, and of rendering 
our agents both impure and rancorous^ what measure 
more efiicacious.could be imagined than that.of impos* 
ing upon the unfortunate band the very celibacy in 
which the Romish Church breeds her ministers ? 

We must yet look at this institution in its operation 
upon specific temperaments. 

It is fair to assume that, of a body of men to&oi oC 
hazard from the mass, and placed under the restrain! 
(or rather the profeamn) of continence, a considerabto 
portion — perbiaps a thM, will very early in tbeir 
course throw off every thing but their hypocrisy, and 
become thoroughly profligate. The notorious coo- 
dition of those countries where nothing has forbidden 
the natural expansion of the Romish system, would 
warrant our affirm'mg that two-thirds of its clergy 
come under such a description. Nay, perhaps our 
English credulity would be ridiculed at Madrid, 
Grenada, Lisbon, Florence, Lima, or Rio Janeiro, if 
we presumed that any more than a very few of the 
sacerdotal class were not utterly debauched.* Now 



^ The Romanists can have no more right to boast of the purity of 
the Catholic clergy ofEnglandf or to appeal to the manners (confessedly 
respectable) of English priests, as a fair specimen of the sacerdotal 
boay, than modern deists have to 4ake a parallel advantage of the 
mild temper and irreproachable character of some who now reject 
Christianity. To judge equitably of Deism, we must took at it wbere 
it has received no correcting influence from Christianity. Popery 
must be judged on the same principle. We do not ask what Romish 
priests are when surrounded by protestantism '; but what where the 
system develops itself without reatraint. Moat readily Aid cheerfully 

13* 
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if men of this sort are to be placed by the side of the 
licentious " out of orders," then the difference against 
them will consist in that aggravation of crime which 
his sacrilege and blasphemy heap upon the head of the 
f Churchman. As violator and corruptor of every 
family about him, he makes his way, as it were, 
through the presence chamber of the Eternal Majesty, 
and, as he goes, formally invites the Omniscient Purity 
to look upon his deeds of shame ! 

It cannot but happen that the dissolute priest — one 
hour surpliced and before the altar, and the next— 
where we must not follow him, should become 
intensely more wicked than the secular man of plea- 
sure. So foul at heart will he become, that no 
enormity can distaste or alarm him. Not often are 
such men in any sense fanatics; — of enthusiasm they 
are incapable, and rancour is not their characteristic. 
Nevertheless, in times of general excitement, or at the 
call of superiors, and for the support of corporate 
interests, they will fall into their places around the 
scaffold, or tne stake, with much composure; — and 
lend their hands too in the work if needed. Nay, 
human nature admits, when it has reached this stage 
of corruption, of an infernal frenzy: sensuality and 
cruelty in a moment collapsing, and the herd of swine 
suddenly seized of the demon of malice rush on^ — not 
themselves indeed to dash from the precipice, but to 
fall upon the innocent. 

To omit lesser distinctions, we may next adduce 
the instance of those, and they will not be a few, of a 
middle sort, who though they may once and again 
have fallen under peculiar temptations, and so may 
have lost that mens conscia recti which their vow 
should have preserved, are nevertheless ordinarily 
retained in the path of viftue by the motives proper 
to their order ; — by a sense of professional decorum, 

ifl it ^nted that, notwithstanding the cruel disadfantages of his 
condition, th^English priest is ordinarily correct in his behaTiour, 
and estimaUAs a member of society. 
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by ecclefiiastical pride, and by sentiments too which, 
* for want of an unexceptionable term, must be called--* 
religious. And yet the continence of men of this class 
is not at all attributable to coldness of temperament. 
We must stop short of a full explication of the state 
of feeling likely to grow out of a position such as this ; 
it may however be said that the human mind can 
hardly be placed in circumstances more pitiable or 
injurious. Quite unlike to it is the volutitar^ celibacy 
of secular men of similar constitution. — ^The iron girdle 
of a solemn irrevocable oath, galling the conscience, 
because a violated oath, and yet not to be laid aside — 
the Churchman's prudery of spotless virtue, wounded 
to the quick by humiliating recollections, and tho 
impulses of nature fought off from disadvantageous 
ground, leave no tranquillity, allow no repose within. 
Rather a tempest of passion rages in the bosom — a 
tempest so much the more afflictive, because it may 
gain no vent.* 

* It were better to sustain in patience the imputation of advancing 
exaggerated statements, and of giring a stronger colour to an argu- 
ment than the facts of the case would justify, than to do the unm- 
itiated reader so serious an injury as to bring to lieht the evidence 
that bears upon this question. An appeal therefore is made to 
whoever has actually perused, or at least looked ioto the ascetic 
writers from Macarius, Ephraem, Palladius, and Cassian, downwards 
to those of the twelfth century. On the ground of the evidence 
which miffht from those sources be adduced, a general result may be 
■t-ated under three heads — namely, 

1st. That the monastic vow and the life of celibacy failed to 
SBcmiE THC PROFESSED OBJECT of the institution in all ^ut a very 
few instances, and that it did not promote that purity of the heart 
which was acknowledged to be its only good end. 

2d. That beside the evil of cutting men off from the common 
enjoyments, duties, and sympathies of life, the work of maintaining 
and defending their chastity (exterior and interior) absorbed almost 
tWe whole energies of those (a very few excepted) who sincerely 
laboured at it : — so that to be chaste, in fact and in heart, was pretty 
nearly the sum of what the monk could do, even with the aid of 
starvation, excessive bodily toils, and depletic medicine — to say 
nothing of his prayers, tears, and flagellations. 

3d. That the monastic institution, even during its earlier and 
better era, entailed the most deplorable miseries, and generated the 
foulest and most abominable practices, so that, for ^ery veritable 
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To the tumultuous stage of this mental conflict there 
succeeds perhaps, either a dead hopeless debility, most 
pitiable to think of, or perversions of tiie mind still 
more sad. — But if the character have more vigour, 
and does in fact repel the assailants that would tread 
it in the dust, such men will be found in a state of 
peculiar preparation for admitting malignant excite* 
ments. — the very substance of the soul has become 
combustible — a spark kindles the latent heat, and the 
passions blaze to heaven. A settled feeling, hard to 
define or describe, but which might be called a chro- 
nic revenge, of which humanity at large, and all formg 
of enjoyment are the objects, is the habit of the mind, 
and is always in readiness to be shed forth upon 
whatever it may meet. Some grateful alleviation of 
the inward torment is obtained by merely witnessing 
sanguinary scenes ;— the hidden anguish which has so 
long silently preyed upon the heart, is diverted for aa 
hour while torture is inflicted upon another ; and the 
woe of the soul, which might not express itself ia 
words, or hardly in sighs, seems to be vented in the 
groans of a victim. 

Such transitions of strong and turbid emotions from 
one channel to another are not very unusual. Few 
sensitive minds can be at a loss in recalling analogous 
instances from the page of personal history. If the 
torrent of f<^eling is choked on one side, it swells and 
bursts a passage in another : and strange as it may 
seem — ^ot strange perhaps if we scrutinize attentively 
the structure of the passions, it is a fact that the gentle 
and genial affections have a specific tendency, when 
cut oflffrom their natural flow, to take the turn of ran« 
cour and ferocity. The spirit baffled in its first desires 
and defeated, not subdued, suddenly meets a new 

taint which the monastery cherished, it made twenty wretches^ whose 
moral condition was in the last degree pitiable or loathsome. 

Now shall we leave these propositions unsupported by proof? — or 
will the Romanist — ^the pride and prop of whose Church is monkery, 
challenge us tamake good our allegations? 
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excitement, although altogether of a difTerent order ;— • 
combiDes with the novel element, and rushes on, it 
knows not whither. 

Will it seem paradoxical to affirm that some of the 
most portentous exhibitions of ungovernable violence 
that have amazed the world, or have been signalized 
in history, have been nothing but the out-bursting of 
long suppressed passions of some other kind than those 
which appear? We venture to say that certain 
extreme cdses of reli^ous ferocity might be explained 
(were we in possession of the secret history of the 
individuals) on this principle; and then would be 
cleared up the mystery of the union of virtue and 
piety (of- a spurious kind) with a horrible cruehy of 
temper.''^ — Could we delve in some spots of the earth's 
surface far down toward its secret caverns, we might 
come upon the laboratories of nature, where chemical 
agents in constant turmoil have, age after age, con« | 
vulsed the abyss — ^yet unfelt above. Yes, perhaps \ 
low beneath some of the most tranquil and smiling I 
landscapes, where no such terror has been ever seen ! 



*Mr. Butler strenuously denies the imputation ordinarily east 
upon Guzman (Saint Dommic), of instigating and personally enacting- 
the barbarities of the Crusade against the Albigenses. It is probable 
that his coaduct in this instance was in harmony with that of the 
Church generally, and especially of his spiritual progeny — the Inqui- 
eitora, wno, abhorring to soil their own fingers with blood, delivered 
the condemned to the civil power to discharge the last "offices of 
Mercy." The point in question may seem of infinitely small moment. 
Nevertheless, as a signal and unmatched instance of the sort, the 
character of the Founder of the Dominican order is worthy of the 
labour that might be needed 4o set it clear from the misrepresentations 
of all kinds, which cover it. The author hopes to be able, in a future 
work, to give the result of an examination of authorities touching 
the reputation of this dread personage. We find modern Romanist 
writers far more discreet and cautious on points of this kind than 
were their predecessors of the sixteenth century. Thus while the 
Author of tne Lives of the Saints takes pains to keep the reputation 
of 8t. Dominic elear of blood, an Italian annalist sneaking of the 



pontificate of Innocent III. plainly says, Nacque allora Peresia di 
Tolosa, che fu da S. Domenico ammortata. — But how extinguished 7 
not until fire and the sword had converted the finest countries in 
Europe into a wildemeM. 
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f or surmised, furious tempests of fire are continually 
I shaking the infernal vault. But in a moment, by thie 
I heaving of the cavern, a nevr element rushes down^ 
I stod egress too is made : — heat tenfold more intense 
I than before is suddenly generated. — ^The very bowels 
f of the MTorld swelter and are molten: — ^the jagged jaws* 
I of the pit are sundered ; torrents of fire rush up, and 
f are flung to the clouds, and kingdoms are covered with 
dismay. — 

— ^We grant at once that our comparison in appear- 
ance goes beyond the occasion, and is disproportioned 
to the subject. — ^Let it then be condemned as inappro* 
priate. Nevertheless the truth remains certain that the 
mischiefs occasioned by even the most dire of volcanic 
eruptions have been trivial, if compared with tbn sa^ 
rows, and pains, and devastations, that have, in more 
than a few instances, sprung from the burning cavern 
of only a single human bosom. What is the desceiU 
of a river of lava through vineyards and dive groves^ 
or what the overthrow of hamlets and the burying of 
villages or castles, compared with the t(n*ments and 
imprisonments, the conflagrations, the famines, the 
exterminating wars, and the ages of national degreda- 
tion, all of which have had so simple and narrow an 
origin as the fiery malice of a friar's heart ? Better 
were it, incomparably better for mankind, that a new 
volcano should heave itself from the abyss, and spout 
sulphur in the centre of every province of every 
European kingdom, than that Dominicians and Fran- 
ciscans, papal legates and Jesuits, should find leave to 
repeat the massacres and executions which so often 
have stained the soil of France, and Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and Italy, and Germany, and Holland, apd 
England. 

There is yet another, and a very different order of 
men upon whom the vow of celibacy cannot fail to 
produce the most pernicious effects. We mean those 
stem .natures that are, in a sense, pure and clean, but 
not so much by poverty of temperament, as by bard« 
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tiess of mental structure. They are not cold as water ; 
but cold as marble ; not solid as ice, but solid as iron. 
They shed no tears^ and have no power of relenting, 
because there are no humours or lymph at all in their 
constitutions. Every nerve is a chord, stretched till it 
vibrates, and which will sooner snap than relax. There 
are born a few men (men, for they have bones and 
muscles — sense? and bodily organs) and especially 
do such make their appearance under the wing of 
gloomv superstitions, who themselves quite exempt, as 
well irom animal appeties as from social affections, 
and unconscious of the soft alternations of hope and 
fear, grief and joy, look with grim contempt upon hu- 
manity ; — even as man may look upon the most igno- 
of the brutal orders. 

The state of celibacy, which costs such men no 
struggle, they will esteem their gloiy, as being a fit 
outward sign of the intrinsic dignity which lifts them 
above their fellows. Celibacy to such is but a visible 
seal of spiritual supremacy — a scutcheon of nobility in 
the kingdom of heaven. Conscious of immaculate and 
unalterable personal sanctity (if continence be sanctity) 
and conscious of a sort of ecstatic indifference under 
the voluntary pains of penance — ^floggings, fastings, 
and vigils, how can they doubt themselves to have 
reached the utmost summit of virtue ? — ^Their virtue, 
is it not seraphic, rather than human ? . What can 
sully such excellence ? — as easily slur the bright sky 
of noon, as contaminate a piety so celestial !* 

^ It is surely more than a mere coincidence that the very age in 
which the folly of conferring celestial titles upon illustrious church- 
men reached its height, was the era also wherein the execrable in- 
tolerance of the papacy burst forth with the greatest fury. — "While 
torrents of blood wereflowing in the east and the west, at the insti- 
gmtion of spiritual heroes, the interior of the Church biased with the 
superhuman virtues of ▲noelical doctors, and seraphic doctors — 
and so forth. Yes, and at the very moment that the duty of the 
civil power to aid the Church in the extermination of heretics and 
infidels was loudly preached, the fervours of the saints were reaching 
such a pitch (if we are to credit their devoted biographers) as often 
to lift them while in prayer many feet from the ground. **F. Leo 
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Yes, but of all the preparations for atrocious crime, 
none is more ominous or complete than a presumption 
of possessing superhuman virtue. Sanctity of this 
heroic and immortal order tnay dip its hands in blood 
and fear no stain ! Illusions such as these, egregious 
as they may seem, are not foreign to the human mind. 
The holy arrogance of the soul, so long as it can be 
held entire, is a warrant that will cover all extents of 
guilt. There is no m urder in murder, no falseness in 
perjury, no sin in any sin, if but the perpetrator is inflate 
with the persuasion of himself bemg a demigod fn^ 
goodness. No self-deception so extreme can be~ 
maintained by men who walk along with others upon 
the vulgar level of human interests : whoever would 
be mad at this rate, assuredly must not be citizen, 
neighbour, husband, or father; for the duties and 
offices of these relations teach even the most preposte- 
rous minds some common sense. It is celibacy and the 
cell that skreen the infatuation, and that foment it.* 

the secretary of St. Francis (of Assish and his confessor, testified 
that he had seen him in prayer raised aoove the ground so high, that 
his disciple could only touch his feet, which he held and watered with 
his tears; and that sometimes he saw him raised much higher." 
Lives of the Saints^ October 4. It was in one of these elevations that 
the saint received those far-famed stigmas of which his order have 
so much boasted — unless indeed we listen to the story which affirms 
that St. Francis and St Dominic, while together at Rome, fell out, 
and actually proceeded to blows ; when the latter seizinga spit, in- 
flicted some severe wounds upon his unarmed friend. This story 
perhaps should be regarded as an allegory, intended to prefigure the 
not animosities that afterwards prevailed between the ghostly pro- 
geny of the two Founders. It is remarkable that, besides other 
** bones of contention," these very stigmas became the subject of a 
fierce warfare between the rival orders ; the Dominicans having the 
audacity to claim for their Founder the very honour which the Fran- 
ciscans had long thought their own without dispute. — But we have 
wandered from our purpose, and return to it to remind the reader 
that, at the very time when the miraculous wound in the (right) side 
of St. Francis was oozing gore in attestation of his seraphic piety, 
the soil of Languedoc was soaking in the blood of the luckless in- 
habitants — blood shed at the instigation, or under the eyes, of these 
same superhuman saints. 

* There are exceptions. Simon de Montfort was bred not in the 
cell but the camp ; and although, as Mr. Butler assures us, ** his zeal 
and piety equalled him to the apostolic men ;" yet had he acquired 
it all in the open world. 



SarrouAded as we are so Ibe preaenl day, happily^ 
^ ctrouoisUnces ahogelber of aaother ioi1» Qodbk^ 
less than 41 Vigorous and continued effort of tlie tmih 
fination can enable tie to follow Ihoae links of transitioo 
by which, so often, the stern ascetic, whose defout 
meditations we may even now peruae with pleasure 
and adraritage, has passed to the* fervours of a truco- 
]ent zeal; These links are fewer than at first we may 
think. — Let any one conceive hioiself to have laid 
down, as he may put off a ganncnt, every social affeo- 
tion, remote and intimate, and 4o have thrown off eveiy 
sympathy with what animates the open worU, and to 
be nmilct at once of manhood and humanity, and with 
« sort, of despen^ apathy to bek down upon the 
theatre of life. Add to' th» supposition the beats of a 
targid piety, and then ask wbether much wouU be 
wanting to open th^ way to cruel or vmdictive desires. 

Or let any one entertain another supposition — as for 
example, that being arraigned on the iiidistiiict ground 
of some political offence, in relation to which prejudice 
and passion have much scope, he stood at the bar, and 
saw his juiy to consist of a dozen cowled anchorets, 
just summoned from their dens of morose meditation. 
Who would indulge a hope of receiving justice from 
such a band? Aye, would not a man shudder were 
he to descry only one such being among the twelve, 
and must he not believe that the pertinacious rancour 
of that one would effect his destruction ? 

Shall we pass from the light and air of an English 
court, to some pestilent cavern of the Holy Office ? — 
an atmosphere in which Justice has never borne to 
remain even an hour, and in which Mercy never 
spoke.* The reverend assessors, with their obsequip 

'I* The author will be thought to have forsotten that the grest 
Ximenes de Cisneros presided eleven years in the court of the In^ui* 
sition. Did then neitner Justice nor Mercy accompany the cardinal 
in his descents to the vaults of the Holy Office? Yes, the Justice 
and the Mercy of the Romish Church went with him there. By 
what rule are we to think of men — that of their professions, or that 
of their deeds 7 During the inquisitor-generalship of Ximenes, fiftj 

14 
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OU8 mini^erf — tods ki buid, are, we will imagine, 
drawn in even proportions from the three classes jngl 
specified. To the right and left sit those of the first 
sort — the leokers on, whose vote for the ose of the rack 
and pully has often had a motive more detestable than 
even the' most horrid malice, and who hasten the cod> 
sent of the court to a fiital sentence that they may save 
p. the hour of some adulterous appointment. Next are 
those of our second class, in whose bosoms mingled 
oassions, and alternate irreconcilable desires, are beat<- 
mg.like the waves of a tempest-troubled sea. To them 
is not this very hour of gloomy service the season 
toward which tumultuous emotions have long been 
tending, as tHe time when they should get vent 7 It is 
then that the grinding torments of wounded pride ot 
despair are to relax a while ; as if the culprit {Jew, or 
Moor, or heretic) who is to groan his hour upon the 
wheel, were to take up as substitute the anguish that 
grasps the heart of his judge. Nay, we do not carry 

(imagination too far ; — ^it heionffs to human nature thus 
to feel ; — ^the sight, and even toe infliction of extreme 
! suflering, loosens for a moment the gripe of internal 
y distress. The vulture of remorse or revenge foi^ets 
his part to glare upon other agonies, and rests appeased 
j 1 in listening to another's sighs. 

thousand Moors, under terror of death and torture, received the grace 
of baptism ; while more than an equal number of the refractory were 
condemned. Of these, two thousand five hundred and thirty-six he 
burned alive. Or, supposing the whole number to have been evenly 
distributed through 'the period of his presidentship, it will appear 
that between Sunday and Sunday of every week of those years he 
eommkted (to reject the odd two hundred and fortv-eight) four men 
or women to the flames ! Let it be affirmed tba^ in the ** New Re- 
gulations^" some regard was paid to the rights of the accused ; yet 
-was the entire process a horrible snare, so contrived as to render 
the escape of the victim almost impossible. Besides, is not reason 
insulted by talking at all of the justice of the detaUs of a judicial 
process, the object of which was to maintain an execrable usurpa- 
tion 7 We may mourn indeed that a mind of fine quahty should be 
found in company with a Torquemada ; but we must not so ontraee 
the great principles of virtue as, on account of talents or accomplisn- 
ments, to skreen one murderer of thousands, while we consign ano* 
ther to infamy. 
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But what say Ve of the President of the Court ? to 
bim we must allow the praise of loftier motives. Not 
since sunset of yesterday has he tasted bread, or mois- 
tened his shrivelled bloodless lip. Watching and prayer, 
though they h^ve not spent bim, have wrought up the 
chronic fever of his puke to a tremulous height, that 
almost reaches delirium. Yet settled and calm is his 
front, and his eye glazed : — the spirit, how is it ab- 
stracted from mortal connexions ! human sympathies 
are as remote from his soul as are the warmth, the 
fruits, and th6 pleasures of a sultry Syrian glen, from 
the glaciers and snow that encrust the summits of 
Lebanon. The communion of the soul is with the 
things of another world.— Alas ! not the world of love 
and joy, but the gulph of misery ! In every sense, 
immediate and figurative, this terriblej^ ersgnage is son 
and^ni^jgjC,j£^ll»„ And now he comes from lus cell 
to his^chair that he may aeain realize, in a palpable, 
visible, and audible form, tnose conceptions of pain, 
horror, revei^, perdition, upon which the monoton- 
ous meditations of his cloister are employed. The 
dark ideas that haunt his imagination, night and day, 
stoop the wing to this hour, in which the implements 
of anguish are to bring forth shrieks and groans, such, 
as shall give new vividness to the fading impressions of 
misery which he delights to revolve. 

Idle, ah how idle is the hope entertained by the 
cold and shuddering culprit, when, as brought up from 
his dungeon, he rapidly peruses each reverend visage 
in expectation of descrying on one, or upon another, 
the traces of reason and mercy ! — ^Alas, it is for this 
very purpose, and no other, it is to sigh, to shrink, to 
writhe, to shriek, that he has been dragged to the dim 
chamber of the Holy OflHee:— ^he stands where he 
stands, because the men \Vho sit to mock him with 
forms of law, have need (each in a special manner) of 
the spectacle of his misery. 

Does the history of popish tyranny bear out, or doea 
|t refute our descriptions? — ^let them stand or be con- 
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demited by nn appeal to records that afe open to every 



We bate not however quite done wkh the heavy 
theme of that preparation whbh the Romish Church 
has made for traiiiiog her ministers to become the 
scourges of humanity : and let it be remembered, as 
we proceed, that a just horror of the system should 
generate so much the more pity for the agents^ even 
with all their loathsome vices and cruelties, who, age 
after Bge^ have undergone its influence. The doctrine 
and tte Institute we execrate: — ^for the men we 
mourn. 

It might well seem as if circumstances so unfavour* 
able to virtue and goodness as those we have already 
mentioned could hardly admit aggravation. But in 
fiict they have a climax. The practice of auricular 
confesaod would entail a thousand evils and dangers 
upon the parties concerned, even apart from the un« 
natural condition to which one of these parties has been 
reduced. But what must we think of auricular con- 
fession when he into whose prurient ear it is poured 
lives under the irritation of a vow of virginity ! The 
wretched being within whose bosom distorted passions 
are rankling, is called daily to listen to tales of licenti- 
ousness from his own sex (if indeed the ambiguous 
personage has a sex) and infinitely worse-^to the re- 
kictant or shameless disclosures of the other. Let the 
female penitent be of what class she may, simple 
hearted or lax, the repetition of her dishonour, while it 
must seal the moral mischief of the offence upon her- 
self^ even if the auditor were a woman, enhances it 
beyond measure when the instincts of nature are 
violated by making the recital to a man. But shall we 
imagine the effect upon the sentiments of him who 
receives the confession ? Each sinner makes but one 
eonfession in a given time, but each priest in the same 
space listens to a hundred I What then, after a while, 
that receptacle become into which the continual 
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droppings of all the debauchery of a parish are falfing, I 
and throu^ which the copious abomination filters?* I 

* Neither ibe oath of tecrecy, nor tlie penalty which aanetions k, 
has prevented the diaclosure of more than enough of the abomiM* 
tiods of the Confessional. The discreet and welt-informedRomaniit 
will not challenge evidence in justification of the strong language 
which the Autb^ uses on the subject : the RomanisI, we presume, 
does not need to have certain notonous books named to him in which, 
with astounding insensibility, theConfessarius has divulged the mys- 
teries of his art. Of one of these infamous books, a respectable RoraMh 
writer says, Ce pukUgieuz volume eontient nn esaroin tris subtil de 
toutes les impurities irnaginabies ; c'cst un CLOAGtU£, qui renferme 
des choses horribles, et qu^on n'oseroit dire. On I'appelle avec 
iustioe un ouvrage honteux, composi^ avec un curiosity enorme, 
Imrrible et odieux par la diligence et I'exactitude qui y regno, & pene- 
trer dans des cboses monstreuses, sales, infaroes, et diaboliques. II 
est impossible de comprendrc com^ment un Autheur peut avoir re- 
nonc4 k la pudeur jusqu'a pouvoir escrire un tet livre, puis qu*aa- 
jourd'buy un homme qui n'a pas despouill^ touts honte patit efiroy- 
ablement en le lisaut. And again speaking of the same writer, ... * 1 
prodigioso volumine, velut Cloaci. ingenti, fanda infandaque con- | 
volvit. 

The Church rigorously enjoins the faithful, as they would escape 
perdition, to make the most intimate and ctrcums<a>i<ta< disclosures of 
tiieir guilt, without which, it says, the ** sacred physician cannot be 
qualihed to apply the proper remedy.*' And we are not led in doubt 
as to the result. Constat enim, says the Council of Trent, sacerdotea 
judicium hoc, incogniti causd, exercere non potuisse, nee aequitatem 
quidem, illos in pcents injuogendis servare potuisse, si in genere dum- 
taxat, et non potius in gpecie, ao sigillatim, sua ipsi peccata decla- 
rassent. . . ; . . Without the most unreserved confession, say these 
doctors, there is no hope of remission — qui secus faciunt et scienter 
aljqua retinent, nihil divinae bonitati per sacerdotem reroittendum 
proponunt. Nor was it enough to disclose the twre facts of guilt ; 
the Church must know att circumstantids ; Colligitur prseterea, etiam 
fBas circumstantias in confessione explicandas esse, qtue apecieifi 
peeeati mttfanl.— *See the fiflh chapter of the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. 

The sacrament of confession, when it came to be thus explained 
and enjoined, naturally drew in upon the Church, in lenlbld Cjuantity, 
the impurities of licentious ti/rics. llerctorore, those cliieSy had 
come to the priest who possessed some conscience and virlue, and 
whose disclosures were of a less ^ai^ranL sort. But aficrwards, that 
is to say from the eleventh and twelfth cenlyriee^ the tiuslom of 
confession became universal; and ibt) moat abandoned of men (and 
women) retained superstition enoug!i to desire ah^oUuion and 1o seek 
H in this manner from the ptical.— Accordingly we find fiom ih)a 
time abundant indications of i\m bad proficlencry which the cler^ 
niade in the Hnowledge ef every horrible enormityH On ihis [jAint 
it might be enough to refer to the writings of Albert, bishop of 

14* 
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It is Jiard to suppose that the Romish Church, in 
constituting her hierarchy, had wittingly kept in view 

Rfttisbon — if a book which bears bis name has not unjostly been 
attributed to bim. But even long before the time when the Sewers of 
the Church were thus deepened and widened, it is clear from abundant 
efidence that the practice of receivmg private confessions had had 
|[reat influence in depraving, both the secular and regular clergy, and 
in spreading on all sides a shameless and boundless licentiousness. 
It would be very easy, could it be done without offending the just 
rules of propriety, to put this matter beyond dispute. Little m6re 
than the repuution and the conceit of sanctity could be left to men 
who, being themselves bound to single life (we must not call it 
chastity) were able to write what some noted fathers of the Church 
have written on offensive subjects. This sort of learning they 
frankly acknowledged themselves to have acquired at first or second 
hand from penitents iv$ ^^0$ ifti rti r«v etth(rif4Afv xai 

xo$, d^t^Bty^arc nor is this a solitary instance in the 

same Father (as well unnamed). The replies given by Basil to his 
monks on certain points of discreUont sufficiently attest the evils in- 
Tolve/l in the practice, even in its infant state ; who, by the way, 
4jroes all the length of the Council of Trent in demanding (from the 
monks at least) a discovery of even *' the lightest movements of the 
soul," and of ** every secret of the heart ;" and by means of an apt 
illustration persuades them to a throwing forth from the inner man, 
whatever is noxious. Some of the interrogations addressed to Basil, 
and relating to confession, are highly significant ; but they must be 
remitted to a more fit occasion. 

How far, in the actual practice of the Romish Church, regard was 
paid to the temperament and character of the man, in appointing the 
confessarius, it is not easy to learn. But great care has been taken 
to prevent any but those duly appointed^ from receiving confessions; 
and a cure also to prevent promiscuous confession. A priest leaving 
his care, or disabled by sickness from the discharges of his duties, 
named a substitute, to whom alone his penitents might unburden 
their consciences. Among the many instances that might be ad- 
duced in illustration of the rule, a somewhat curious one occurs in 
the minutes of the trial of the luckless Joan of Arc. — Interroguee 
si elle se confessoit tons les ans, dit qu'ouy, a son propre cur^^ et s'il 
estoit empesch6 elle se confessoit a un autre prebstre, par le cong6 
dudict cur^; nevertheless, and although the heroine could prove 
qu*elle recevoit le corps de nostre Seigneur tons les ans a Pasques, 
she was, by her ferocious and hypocritical judges, condamnee a estr« 
arse et bruslee, hot for having fought in the cause of her country, 
but — comme heretique. — VHisUnre et Cronique de Abrntomtfe. 
- We return for a moment to the influence of auricular confesasioa 
upon the Priest, and conclude this note in the words of Bajrle. 
U arrive a ces Critiques (upon Catullus and Martial) ce qui arrive 
max M6decin8 et aux Chinirgiens, qui a force de manier des okeres^ 
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the purpose of rendering her clergy the tit instru- 
ments of whatever atrocity her occasions might demand 
them to perpetrate ; and so had brought to bear upon 
their hearts every possible power of corruption. Not 
content with cashiering them of all sanatory domestic 
influences, she has by the practice of confession, made 
the full stream of human crime and corruption to 
pass — ^foul and infectious, through their bosoms ! Hav- 
ing to construct at discretion the polity of the nations, 
the Romish architects have so planned it, as that the 
sacerdotal order should constitute the Cloacm of the 
social edilSce ; and thus have secured fo^^ Rome Jthe 
honour of being, through these channels, tlie great 
Stereoraiy of the world ; How iStly in the language 
of prophetic vision Is the apostate church designated — 
sitting as she does at the centre of the common drain- 
age of Europe — as the Mother of abominations, and 
as holding forth in shameless arrogance, the cup of the / 
filthiness of her fornications I — — ^ 

The Church of Rome is without doubt entitled to 
.the pre-eminence we have given her as the Nurse of 
sanguinary fanaticism. — ^Her doctrine begets cruelly ; 
— her polity demands it; — and her clerical institute 
trains her ministers to the service she has need of. 
And that which the theory of this superstition would 
lead us to expect, history declares to have had actual 
existence. There is no other volume of human affairs 
that can for the abundance of execrable acts, come 
into comparison with the story of the papal tyranny. 
— If the Thjbory only of this system should ^o down 
to posterity, and its History be lost, no credit would 
be given to the affirmation that a scheme so unnatural 
had ever found a place in the world ; much less tha^ 

6l de se troover ezposez a de mauvaises odeurs, se font une habitude 
de n'en 6tre point incommodez. Dieu venille que lea Confesaeun 
et les Caauiates, dont lea oreillea aont 1'Eoovt de toutea lea im- 
mondicea de la vie humaine, ae puaaent vanter d'un tel endop- 
cisaement. II n'y eta a qoe trop aana doute aui n'y parviennent 
iamaia, et dont la vertu fait nautrmge a Pouie aea dordglemena do 
loiuf p6iiit6iit8. 
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it had mtintained its influence over chriliced natioiii 
dttriog a longer course of ages than co^ be boasted 
by the firmest and must extensive secular monarchiea* 
Or if the History of the Romish Chwrh were to 
descend to distant times, and the theory of the system 
bi^ forgotten, then must it certainly i>e thought that, 
during the thousand years, or more, of its unbroken 
power, a licence extraordinary had been granted to 
aiilie»*nal mali^nants to usurp human fonns, and to in- 
vade earth with the practices of heH ; or that the world 
from the seventh to the seventeenth century, had suf* 
fered a dark Millennium of diabolic possession. 

But while we have outspread before us, at once the 
theory and the history of Popery, we are able, by 
using the latter as a comment upon the fornier, and 
the former as a key to to the latter, to reconcile those 
notions of human nature and Divine Providence which 
we must devoutly ding to, with the hideous facts that 
admit, alas, of no dispute. The lesson we gain from 
such a digest is this — and one of more flAoment can 
faaixHy be found — That human nature, plastic as it is, 
and susceptible of all influences, may, by long expo- 
sure to the operation of a peniicious code, an inunoral 
institute, and a despotic polity, become atrocious in 
a degree that confounds every distinction, between 
bnman and diabolical wickedness. If then, in any 
measune, vre have eained advantage over such a 
iqrslem, and are adumly driviiig it further and furthw 
toviraids the skirts of civilization, with liow keen a 
jealousy should wie look — not so much to the expiring 
remaina of that same system, near us, as to those deep 
principles of ghostly usurpatioa which are very far 
from having been utterly crushed and destroyed, even 
in the freest of the European communities. 

Yet in the heat of our indignation, let justice be 
done to Rome. This justice makes a denand upon 
ns under several heads. The topics are trite, but 
must not here be omitted. 

L The specific guilt of the Papal tyranny is thai 
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of having converted to the purposes of its spiritual 
ttsurpation those congenial corruptions of faith and 
practice which it found in^ readiness, and which it 
received from a higher age, recommended by the 
unanimous approval of Saints, Doctors, and Illustrious 
Writers. But neither popes, nor cardinals, nor coun- 
cils, can fairly be accused, except in some single and 
le«s important instances, of originating (as if with 
malign ingenuity) the elements of the despotism 
which they administered. This main point of Church 
history hatj been too much obscured by Protestant 
controversialists. 

II. At once as a relief to the sad impression of 
human nature made by the history of popery, and as 
a tribute too to the mighty efficacy of Christianity, 
even when most corrupted, we have to keep in view 
the actual amount of virtue, humanity, piety — and the 
learning, the intelligence, and the bright excellence of 
every name, which has existed in all ages under the 
Papacy. Let us call this amount large — and mdeed 
it is so: — assuredly the proofs of its extent would not 
soon be exhausted. We denounce the Romish doe- 
trine and polity, not on the charge that it excludes all 
religion and all virtue ; or that it renders the whole of 
its hierarchical body as corrupt as it renders many ; 
but only on this ground, that it generates a species of 
ferocity more malign than any other system has pro- 
duced, and that it never fails to have at its service 
a formidable number of inhuman beings, who want 
nothing but occasion to cover kingdoms with sorrow 
and blood. 

III. Yet the main article of the measure of equity 
which should be rendered to the Church of Rome is this 
— ^That even if unrivalled in cruelty, she is not alone 

"in it ; but has been, if not eclipsed, worthily followed 
by each offset Church, and by almost every Dissident 
community.*— Those that have gone off to the remo* 

* It would be an injuBlice not to wy that the Ctuakera are clear. of 
this guilt, and to their many peculiar merits, add the praise of being^ 
not only aa wiae as serpents — but hannless as doTts. 
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test point of doctrine and polity — whose rule of belief 
and duty has been — ^in every article, the antithesis of 
Rome, and those too that have filled the interval al 
every distance from the extremes; — all have wrought, 
in their day, the engine of spiritual oppression; all 
have shewn themselves, in the hour of their pride, 
intolerant and merciless; and all should look with 
shame to their several histories: — ^while the Church 
of Rome looks, or might look to hers, with horror. 

If nations, churches, and communities, as well as 
individuals, have a future retributipn to fear ; then has 
almost every existing religious b5dy a just cause of 
alarm. If a day is to come when the Righteous Ad- 
ministrator of human affairs, and Head of the Church, 
is to make manifest his detestation. of ecclesiastical 
bloodshed and torments, shall the Church of Rome 
stand alone at the bar, or have no companions in 
punishment? Ought we not to think more worthily 
of the Justice of Heaven than to suppose it 7 

Leaving so high a theme, let the general inference 
be fully and clearly drawn — That gloomy doctrines 
and pernicious schemes of polity are therefore to be 
execrated, because, even without them, or where 
every influence is the most favourable, human nature 
scarcely avoids abusing the profound excitements (k 
religion as the incentives or the pretexts of its roa» 
liguaot passions. 



SECTION VII. 



FANATICISM OF THB BANNER. 



In escaping from the Consistory to the Camp, we seem 
to breath again. Without staying to inquire whether 
the greater sum of positive evil has been inflicted upon 
mankind by the fanatical priest or the fanatical soldier^ 
it is certain that the sentiments with which we con- 
template the one course of action are vastly less oppres- 
sive than those excited by the other. 

Let but the energies of men be spent upon a broad 
field and under the open sky ; and let them but have 
to do with interests not of one kind only, but of many ; 
and let but their motives of action embrace the principal 
impulses of our nature, and especially, let those who 
run such a course freely expose themselves to the-per- 
ik and sufferings of the enterprise, and then it will 
always happen that admirable talents and fine quali- 
ties find play ; — talents and qualities such as are 
neither seen nor thought of within the shades of sacred \ 
seclusions, or in ecclesiastical halls. 

None but minds imbued with the darkest fanaticism 
can feel any complacent sympathy with the character 
and deeds of sacerdotal despots ; on the other hand 
there are few minds so frigid, or so pure, as not to kin- 
dle in following the story of exploits which (criminal 
as they may have been in their object and issue) yet 
sparkle with rare instances of valour, and are graced 
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with the choicest examples of fortitude, mercy, and 
magnanimous contempt of selfish interests. 

And besides ; there is this capital disparity between 
the fanaticism of the Churchman and that of the Sol- 
dier — that while the oppressions arid cruelties practised 
by the former are in all cases, and under every imag* 
inable condition — an atrocity, destitute of palliation 
or excuse, the deeds of the other have often been 
instigated by motives which go far to soften our disap- 
proval. In truth there are certain instances of thi9 
class of so mixed and ambiguous a kind, that we must 
shrink if called upon to say decisively whether the 
actors should be commended or condemned. It is 
easy and trite to affirm that aggressive and ambitious; 
warfare is always immoral ; — ^and how flagrant is th^ 
guilt of aggressive war, waged under sacred banner^ 
or at the alleged bidding of Religion 1 But often the 
question of national existence has been inseparably 
connected with the question of faith ; and the alter- 
native of a people has been to crouch and to perish ; 
or to defend by the sword at once their Homes and 
Altars. He must be a stern moralist indeed who, in 
such cases would without reluctance pronounde a ver- 
dict which must, make the oppressor exiilt, and the 
oppressed despond. 

Compared with either of the two forms of fanaticism 
described in the preceding sections, that now to be 
considered is remarkable on account of its diversified 
combinations with other sentiments. Patriotism and na- 
tional pride, calculations of policy, the motives of trade, 
the desire of plunder, and the impulse of personal pas- 
sions — the resentments or the ambition of Chiefs, have 
all come in to mingle themselves with that more pro- 
found excitement which gave the first impulse to wars 
on account of religion. On the ground w^e have hith- 
erto traversed, every object almost has shewn tbe 
darkest cok>urs, and has repelled the eye by a sombre 
and horrid uniformity — ^we have been making way 
through a valley of grim shadows — or a region ilki- 
mined only by the fires which cruelty has lit up : — 
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SpeluDca alia fuit, vastoque immams hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris ; 
Ctaam super baud ullae poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis. — 

Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia CuraB ; 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 
Et Metus, et nialesuada Fantes, et turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visu formse ; Letumque Laboeque ; 
Turn consanguineus Leti Sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia — 

But from these regions of woe we are to emerge ; 
and the prospect at once brightens with the pomp and 
movement of great Enterprises. Empires are mustered 
on the ground, and the many nations of a continent, in 
the gaiety of their various attire, and with banners 
spread to the winds, are pouring on from side to side 
of the field. Or in other quarters, if clouds hang over 
the scene of action, yet there the constancy of human 
nature is shewing itself in deeds such as no other fields 
of war can boast. 

If then hitherto the danger has been lest we should 
admit feelings of disgust or of resentment toward our 
fellows, such as the spirit of the Gospel does not allow ; 
— the danger now is, lest a complacency should be 
awakened which the inflexible maxims of its nK>raKty 
cannot but condemn. 

The Romish Superstition has afforded the most sig- 
nal instance which the page of history at all presents, 
of the fanaticism of cruelty. For an example equailly 
signal of the fanaticism of martial zeal and religious 
ambition, we must turn to the first propagation of the 
doctrine of Mohammed. 

To profess, or to feel a jealousy toward the Moham- 
medan faith, as if its rival merits might perhaps bring 
into question those of Christianity, would be a ridicu- 
lous affectation ; or would indicate an extreme imbe- 
cility of judgment. The time surely is gone by in 
which it might be proper anxiously to demonstrate 
that the Bible exhibits every quality fitting a revelation 
from God — the Koran none ; — or none after deducting 

15 
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the materials that its author stole from the Prophets 
and the Apostles. The balance of Truth is in no jeop« 
ardy in this instance ; and therefore without solicitude 
we ma3r do full justice as well to the founder as to the 
first pro'pagators of the religion of the eastern world* 

In fairness, it should never be attempted to bring 
Mohammed into comparison with Him who came, 
" not to destroy men's lives, but to save." Nothing 
but a summary condemnation of the military zealot 
and his Caliphs could be the issue of such a contrast ; 
nor does it afford any needed advantage to Christi- 
anity. This contrast therefore being put out of view, 
many circumstances demand to be considered that 
should mitigate at least the feelings with which we 
are accustomed to regard the rise and spread of Islam. 

Those tides of the northern nations which at length 
swept away the Roman greatness, might be spoken of 
as mere evolutions of the physical energies of the 
great social system ; or as acts in the natural history 
of man, and acts too, the recurrence of which at 
intervals longer or shorter, may be looked for, unless 
prevented by opposing causes of another order. Shall 
It be deemed utterly incredible that the very same 
regions which heretofore have poured their ruinous 
torrents over southern Europe and Asia, may again 
do so 7 Must it not be admitted as more than barely 
possible, that the decay of the commercial and military 
greatness of England and France — the only European 
nations that now efficiently sustain the civilization of 
the world, would, were it to take place, qqickly.be 
followed by a Scythian inundation, such as would 
leave (in this hemisphere at least) hardly a vestige of 
intelligence — and none of liberty ? 

Now certainly in this sense it must not be affirmed 
that the Saracenic conquests were only natural expan- 
sions of a superabundant power; for an eruption from 
the same quarter has happened but once in the history 
of the world ; nor does it appear that it would have 
happened at all apart from the religious impulse 
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V^hence actually it sprang. Had not the Merchant of 
Mecca penetrated the seventh heaven, and brought 
down thence a spark which set the ambition of Arabian 
bosoms in a blaze, the very name of Saracen — with 
all the splendours that surround it, had hardly found a 
place on the page of history. Without Mohammed 
the Bedoween horsemen had probably continued, age 
after age, to sweep their native deserts — a terror only 
to traders and pilgrims. 

This being admitted, and while it is fully granted 
that the motive generated by the new religion was the 
proper incentive of Mohammedan warfare — the sup- 
port of its fortitude, the spring of its courage, and the 
reason of its success; it is nevertheless true that a 
race so prince-like and so bold as that which occupied 
the Arabian wilderness, when once put in movement,, 
and made to feel its actual and its relative strength, 
would necessarily conquer as it did conquer, aiyi 
spread itself abroad where nothing existed that could 
match its force. The countries to the north, to the 
east, and to the west, lay as a rich inheritance of 
which the actual possessors had lost their title by 
extreme degeneracy, and which seemed to ask to be 
seized upon by men worthy to enjoy it. The Sara- 
cenic conquests, as we assume (though not in the 
same sense as those of the northern barbarians) par- 
took of a physical quality, and if in the main, con- 
4]uests of proselytism, were also the natural out-bursts 
of national energy over a surface which superstition 
and luxury had already, and long before vanquished. 

But leaving this ground, there is good room to 
inquire whether the project of bringing or of driving 
the much corrupted nations by force and terror into 
the path of truth, might not, to an ardent spirit, seem 
in the age of Mohammed both lawful and noble. 

Possessed of the first elements of theology (who 
shall say iix what manner obtained ?) and standing in 
the position which he occupied, surrounded ^t hand 
by polytheism, and, more remotely, by the ruins of 
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three fallen religious systems, was it strange that 
Mohammed should' have deemed the sword an instru- 
ment of necessary severity, and the only instnfment 
which could be trusted to for efficaciously reforming 
the world ? In listening to the apology * which the 
Prophet himself offers for the use of arms as a means 
of conversion, the belief at least is suggested that he 
had mused in a comprehensive manner upon the 
religious history and the actual state of mankind, and 
had deliberately come to the persuasion that the 
interests of the true God in this benighted world were 
utterly hopeless, unless at length they might be pro- 
moted and restored by the terrors of war.f Moham- 
med perhaps had convinced himself that so worthy^ 
and holy a purpose would well excuse any means that 
might bring it about. Christian doctors have enter- 
tained the same principle, and have made a worse use 
of it ; for assuredly we must hold the fabrication of 
mirskcles to be a worse immorality than the use of 
force employed because the pretension to miracles 
was scorned : and again, are not the judicial murders 
perpetrated by Spiritual despots more horrid than the 
open carnage of the field ? 
Looking round upon the worlds such as it was 

* It is by no melins always easy (especially through the medium 
of a translation) to follow the chain of the Prophet's reasonings or 
meditations; and the difficulty is increased by that ambiguity under 
which, from evident motives of policy, he skreened his real meaning 
when he had to speak of the Jewish and Christian economies, ^he 
votaries of which be aimed if possible to conciliate. Notwithstandmg 
these obscurities, some such mode of thinking as that assumed above 
for Mohammed, makes itself dimly apparent in many passages of the 
Koran ; among others, the 42d and the four following chapters- may 
be referred to. An under-tone of apology, in which, without com- 
promising his authority as the apostle of God, he excuses his measures 
as founder of a religion, runs through the rambling incohereAcies of 
Mohammed. 

t " And if God did not repel the violence of some men by others, 
yerily monasteries, and churches, and synagogues, and the temples 
of the Moslems, wherein the name of God is frequently commemo- 
rated, would be utterly demolished. And God will certainty assist 
him who shall be on his side : for God is strong and mighty."— 
Koran, chap. 22. 
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in the seventh century, what appeared to have been 
the result of the several successive endeavours to 
reclaim the nations from their inveterate superstitions, 
and their idolatries? Not to insist upon the then 
decayed state of the religion of Zoroaster, Moham- 
med saw his countrymen, as well as many of the more 
luxurious people of Asia, deep sunk in the follies of 
polytheism. And some of these nations had fallen 
back far from the position they once occupied.*— 

— The theology and institutions of Moses, after 
struggling to exi^t oi^ q single and narrow spot 
through a long course of ages, >vere then to be 
discerned only here and there in fragments, scat- 
tered over the world, like the broken embellishments 
and gilded carvings of a sumptuous palace which 
some lawless rout has overtaken and pillaged— 
strewing the earth with shining atoms of the spoil. 
Did it indeed then appear as if Jelfovah, the Grod of 
Abraham had ai^y purpose ip reserve for converting 
the world by the agency of the Jewish people 1 
ftather it seemed that the obdurate and infatuated 
race was, in eyery religious sense, thrown aside and 
forgotten as a broken instrument.f — 

— Even a mind much more enlightened than that df 
Mohammed (as we are accustomed to think of him) 
might, while looking at Christendom in the seventh 
century, have come to the conclusion that the fate of 
the religion of Christ after an experirpent on a large 
scale, carried on through six hundred years, forbade it 
to be any longer hoped that the mild means of mere 
instruction woqld permanently avail to support truth 
in the world. A pure theology aqd ?i pure niorality, 
sanctioned ^by miracles, hs^d, as a systenj, apparently 

* *' Say, Go through the earth and see what hath been the end o( 
thoet who have been before you; tb© greatpj? part of Ihem wer« 
idolators." — foran, chap. 30. 

t " The likeness of those wfio were cbarsed with the observance 
of the law (the Jews) and then observed it not, is lus the likeness qf 
an ass laden with books." — Kwan^ chap. 62. 

15* 
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spent itself; — had become worse than impotent; had 
covered the territories of ancient civilization with the" 
noxious growth of superstition, so that idolatries— 
more degrading than the ancient polytheism, because 
men not divinities were the objects of it, had takea 
full possession as well of the eastern aa the western 
nations*' Could any other event, at that time, well 
be looked for but the speedy extinction of even the 
name of Christianity, and the giving way of the fee- 
ble barriers which still preserved tne south from the 
savage forms of worship of the Scythian hordes T 
Mohammed— or if not he, any thoughtful observer,, 
might with reason have regarded the human family as 
then hastening down a slippery descent towords the 
bottomless abyss of ignorance and utter atheism. He 
might thus have thought, and his inference would be 
strong, that the sudden use of even the most violent 
means, was lawful and good, if so the universal catas- 
trophe of the race might be prevented. 

It should now be regarded as a hopeless endeavour 
to determine, without doubt, the personal character of 
Mohammed ; and it might perhaps be better to direct 
attention rather to the system, than to its author. — > 
j The supposition that be was a sheer Fanatic is op- 
i posed, if not quite excluded, by the description given 
of the suppleness of his public conduct, of the courte- 
; ousaess or his manners, and of the ready and well- 
\ judged adaptation of his means of influence to the 
\ sudden and various occasions of the perilous enler- 
^ prise be had taken in hand. This suppositioiv more- 
over, it is hard, we will not say impossible, to reconcile 
to the fact of his having sustained fraudulent preten- 
sions, and of s propagating delusions of which he could 
not have been himself the dupe. On the other hand, 
as vtqU the Koran (although itself a vast plagiarism — a 

* The fifth chapter of the Koran afibrda evidence that Mohammed 
was well aware of the degeneracy of the Christian world. '^Th* 
Christians have forgotten what they receiTed iirom God.'* 
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booty, rather than the fair fruit o f mental la bour) and 
theprniUcaTlmTn^^ be- 

speak an elevated and impassioned soul. Those have 
not looked into that book, and have not perused the 
etory of the Prophet's public life, who can think him 
a vulgar impostor, or believe that subtlety and craft 
were the principal elements of his character. If it 
be true that the author of the Koran has stolen his 
materials, yet must a man have had greatness and 
elevation of soul to have stolen as he has done. If, 
on the rich fields of sacred literature, he plundered — 
he plunc^ored like a prince. The spoil which he 

SUnered so largely from the Jewish and Christian 
criptures*' might be likened to that with which cer- 
tain learned and munificent conquerors have graced 
their triumphs — ^they have indeed trampled upon and 
overthrown the ancient seats of arts and learning ; 
but yet have first snatched from the devastations of 
war each signal monument of greatness and beauty. 

Were it necessary at any rate to offer some solution 
of the ambiguous facts of Mohammed's character, 
recourse mi^t be had to the principle that a mixture 
of incongruous moral elements does oflen take place 
by means of a sort of silent violence, done every day 
and hour to reason within the bosom. A wise and 
tranquil mind will not rest until it has adjusted its 
rules of action ; has determined what are to be its 
objects ; and (whether on the best model or not) yet 
bnngs the interior man into a condition of harmony 
and order. But there are minds, perhaps energetic, 
and rich in sentiment, that conscious of the utter in- 
compatibility of their leading impulses and principles, 

* It has been questioned whether Mohammed bad ever seen the 
Christian Scriptures. That they were familiar to him it is hard not 
to believe in reaeing the Koran. Or even if the actaal books had 
not come under his eve, the phraseology and sentiments of the evan« 
gelists and apostles he was certainly not ignerant of; these were to 
be met with every where, both in the east and the west. The sort of 
garbled allusion to the very text of the New TesUment which 
abounds in the Koran may be seen at the close of chap. 48. 
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willfully abstain from the endeavour to reconcile the 
springs of action. Despairing to reach, or not even 
wishing to reach, that unity of soul which virtue and 
wisdom delight in, they act, and think, and speak in 
alternate characters. Now the better, and now the 
worse interior personage assumes the hour, and struts 
upon the stage. Meanwhile the wondering world 
gaze perplexed, and disagree upon the enigma — 
whether the rpan be sage or sophist — hero or pol- 
troon.* 

Such perhaps was Mohammed : assuredly not truly 
wise and honest, any more than a sheer impostor. 
But whatever the Originator of the new profession 
might be, many of his companions and immediate suc- 
cessors — his vicars, possess an unquestionable claim to 
the praise of sincerity and genuine fervour ; and they 
have left to the admiration of posterity some of the 
rarest exa^npfes of greatness of soul. If Christianity 
were at fill implicated in the comparison — wchich it is 
pot, even remotely, we should shrink from a contrast 
between the Crusaders of the twelfth century, and the 
Cahphs of the seventh and ^ighth.f 

'^'Certain zealouB — should we say jealous divinei of oar own age 
and country — ^bave seemed to think Christianity safe only when 
Mohammed vas crushed under %h^ weigl^t of th^ir ani^themas. 
This mode of feeling one does not so m.uch wonder to mee\ 
with among those whose position placed them in actual rivalrj 
with the Moslem faith. It is quite natural to hear a Spaniard — n 
Spanish'prieat — an inquisitor, speak of Mohjimmed as~enganadorde| 
mundo, Frofeta falso, nuncio de Satanis, el peor precursor del Antir 
cfaristo, cumplimiento de todas las heregias, y prodigio de toda falsi- 
dad ; or to say all in a word — un demonio encarnado — F. J. BUd% 
Hiatoria del Falao Prof eta MaJwma. The s^me writer, Inquisitor as h^ 
was, does not wonder that pestilences, and earthquakes, and atmos- 
•pheric prodi^es attended the birth of an impostor who was to propa* 
gate his religion by violence, and to persecute the Church ! The 
Church, at least the writer's Church, amply took it(B revenge in the 
«ame kind. 

fTbe perusal of Mohammedan history has a useful tendency 
in breakmg down the prejudice which leads us to appropriate 
the common virtues to eertain modes of thinking. Genuine piety 
demands indeed a genuine belief as its source and support. But 
those excellencies of conduct and character which may exist apart 
from Absolute Truth are to be met with fdl the world over ; and 
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Without doubt (as we shall presently see) every 
essential, characteristic of fanaticism belonged to the 
temper and conduct of the Moslem leaders ; never- 
theless it is certain that the military religious maxims, 
and the usages of war established and generally 
adhered to by the Saracenic conquerors, were by no 
means such as comport with the indiscrimate and 
unconditional ferocity of men thoroughly rancorous, 
or natively cruel ; — ^far otherwise. Ordinarily (for 
instances must be excepted) the genuine zeal of pros- . 
elytism prevailed over the fury of war : if fanaticism 
ran through the exploits and policy of the martial zeal- 
ots, it was still a fanaticism that leant more to the side 
of enthusiasm, than o f malice, and that readily ad- 
mitted a generosity which the ecclesiastic (when he 
takes the sword) seldom thinks of and which the sol- 
dier as seldom forgets. Or to speak a volume in a 
word, the fanaticism of the Mohammedan conquests 
was that of warriors, not thal^ of Monks. 

Common, motives of policy, to the exclusion of sinr 
cere motives of religion, will by no means suffice to 
account for the rule early adopted by Mohammed, and 
adhered to by his immedis^e successors, of offering to 
Idolators no other choice than that of conversion or 
death ;* while any who professed the worship of the 
one God — ^whether Jews or Christians, might purchase 
by tribute the liberty to go unhurt and at leisure on 
their own path to perdition^ So long as the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity were but acknowledged, 
errors of profession were tolerated ; and if the tribute 
laid upon conscience was heavy, it did not exceed the 
measure customary with Asiatic conquerors. .The^ 
lenity thus shewn by Mohammed to the followers of 
Moses and of Christ, places his conduct in contrast 
with that of most zealots, whose rule has been to spend 

eertaii>ly the Moslem nations have produced tfaeir share of shining 
examples. That mixture, of crimes and virtues, which belon^rs to 
history g.enerally, is met with as well in Ferishta as in William of 
Tyre. 

^'As in chapi, 48 and 9, fCbap. 9. 
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their indulgence upon whoever stood most remote in 
faith from their standard ; while all the stress of their 
inexorable spite was made to press upon the sectarists 
of the next shade. Let the Arabian prophet be called 
Heresiarcif and Impostor; — ^yes, but a Keformer too. 
He kindled from side to side of the eastern world an 
extraordinary abhorrence of idol worship, and actu- 
ally cleansed the plains of Asia from the long settled 
impurities of polytheism. Did he overthrow Chris- 
tianity in Syria, in Africa, in Spain ? — ^no, Superstition 
only ; for Christianity had died away from those coun- 
tries long before. 

A respect for man, for nature — ^for God, a respect 
not characteristic of the frenzied zealot, was shewn in 
the injunction so strictly laid upon the Moslem armies 
— ^Not to destroy the fruits of the earth — not to disturb 
the labours of the husbandman — ^not to cut down the 
gi^teful palm or the olive — not to poison or to stop the 
wells — to spare the old and the young — ^the mother 
and her babes, and in a word, to abridge war, as far 
as might be done, of its horrors. In reading these 
military orders, and in following the march of the 
caliphs who received them, it is impossible to exclude 
from the mind the recollection of wars waged by Chris- 
tians — most Christian kings, not against distant and 
equal foes, but upon their own unoffending and help- 
less subjects — ^wars which left nothing behind them 
but smoking ruins and a blood-sodden wilderness. 
Call Mohammed fanatic or impostor; but language 
wants a term — or if it might afford one, the rule of 
Christian propriety forbids it to be used, whichshould 
fitly designate the Philips, the Ferdinands, the Louises 
of our modern European history. 

The Caliphs possessed an incalculable advantage', 
as compared (for example) with the Leaders of Sie 
Crusades, in not being the tools or agents of a sacer- 
dotal class ; but in uniting in their single persons every 
office that naturally commands the submission of man- 
kind. The combination of the regal or patriarchal, 
the military, and the sacred functions, in one office. 
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\rhatever inconveniences it may have entailed, yet 
served to attemper and to invigorate each. The same 
venerated personage — ^now calmly administering jus- 
tice as civil chief — ^now fired with valour and at the 
head of armies ; and now — ^strange spectacle, in the 
pulpit, enforcing the principles and duties of religion, 
would be likely, in recollection of his alternate char- 
acters, to exercise the first oflice with at once a ^ 
religious impartiality and a martial firmness — ^the ? 
second with humanity, and the third with a liberality / 
of feeling larger than belongs to the mere ecclesiastic, v 
and borrowed from the sentiments proper to the king S 
and the captain. At the same time the people would ^ 
be apt to look — to their civil Chief with a religious ^^ 
affection, to their General with the confidence of faith, '< 
and to their Teacher as to one whose words carried 
all the authority which Heaven and earth together can 
confer. 

If Christianity be not answerable, as certainly it is 
not, for the arrogance and the crimes of princes and 
prelates bearing Christian titles ; so neither should we 
call in question the religious system of Mohammed on 
account of the' horrors and devastations that attended 
the Tartar conquests of a later period. This rule of 
equity kept in view, we have to look simply to the 
Koran and to the general conduct of its early promul- 
gators. — 

— And after every due extenuation has been admit- 
ted, nothing can be said but that the martial zeal of 
the Moslem was an egregious fanaticism. T\^e rise 
and the characteristics of this vehement impulse is a 
proper object of curiosity. 

In not generating a pure and universal philanthropy 
Mohammedism was not worse than other false 
religions; — and in this respect it was not better. 
Notwithstanding its just praise of teaching, and teach- 
ing with much clearness and energy, the great and 
first principle of Theology, it quite failed of producing 
that unrestrained good- will to man which is the 
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natural consequence of love to God. To profess to 
love God, while on any pretext we entertain a ran- 
corous contempt of our fellow n^n, is the most 
enormous of all inconsistencies. No ingenuity of tho 
theologian can make it seem reasonable that those, 
however depraved in faith or manners, toward whom 
the Universal Parent, as Creator and Preserver, is 
shewing kindness, and whom He loads daily with his 
benefits, should be regarded by the true worshippers 
of God with a bitterness which God himself does not 
display. Men who like ourselves are inhalitig the 
vital air — are enjoying animal existence-^are receiv* 
ing nourishment from food — are sleeping and are 
waking refreshed from their beds, such, whatever 
may be their errors or their crimes, are manifestly not 
yet shut out from the pale of the Divine Indulgence: 
— Gk)b has not yet cursed them : — how then can toe 
dare anticipate His wrath T The feeling that wohM 
prompt jjs so to do, or the dogmas that would justify 
such a Teeling, must be hideously false and wrong. 
Yet this capital flaw attached from the first to Xm 
religion of the Prophet. 

A knowledge of God is found to avail little apart 
from a knowledge of ourselves, and unless some 
genuine emotions of contrition have broken down the 
pride of the heart, the abstract truth of the Divine 
Unity and perfections seems only to inflame our 
arrogance, and to prepare us to be inexorable and 
cruel. So it was in tl>e system of Mohammed ; — ^it 
had no true philanthropy, because it had no humilia- 
tion, no tenderness and penitence— -no method of 
propitiation.* 

^ The phrase "Qod will favour the true believers and forgive their 
tins,*' very often occurs in the Koran. But the doctrine of pardon, 
and the feelings connected with it, are nowhere expanded or deBned. 
Final salvation turns entirely upon personal merit ; see chap. 23. At 
the last day, ** they whose balances shall be heavy with good works, 
shall be happy : but they whose balances shall be light, are those who 
shall lose their souls^and shall remain in hell for ever." Repentance, 
in the sense of the Koran, m^na turning from idolatry to the true 
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The Koran does indeed teach and inspire a pro^ 
found reverence toward God ; and it has actually 
produced among its adherents in an eminent degree, 
that prostration of the soul in the presence of the 
Supreme Being which becomes all rational creatures. 
But at this point it stops. Moslem humiliation has no 
tears ; and as it does not reach the depths of a heart- 
felt repentance, so neither is it cheered by that 
gratitude which springs from the consciousness of 
pardop. No sluices of sorrow are opened by its . * 
devotions; — ^the affections are not softened: there is >s 
a feverish heat among the passions, but no moisture. ^ 
Faith and confidence toward God are bold rather than 
submissive, and the soul of the believer, basking in a 
presumption of the divine favour, might be compared \ 
.to the scorched Arabian desert, arid, as it is, and )C 
unproductive, and liable too to be heaved into billows ^ ^ 
by the hurricane. 

No other religious system has gone so far in quash- 
ing that instinct of guilt and shame which belongs to 
man as a transgressor, and which impels him to look 
for some means of propitiation. The divine favour is 
secured by the Koran to whoever makes hearty pro- 
fession of the unity of God and the apostleship of Mo- 
hammed. Almsdeeds, punctuality in devotions, and 
above all, valour in the field, exclude every doul^jt of 
salvation. No* sentiment found a place that could 
open the heart to the upbraidings of conscience. Islam 
is the Religion of Pride ; — the religion of the sword.* 

We should not omit to notice the contrast which 
presents itself between the Moslem and Christiaa 
systems on this capital point. All religious history 

faith, fee chap. 9. Or if, as in chap. 4, the word be used in a broader 
aense, yet is the ran^fe allowed to cootrition very limited. Nothing 
like a system of propitiation is contained in Mohammed's theology. 

* *' prophet ! God is thy support, and such of the true belieTers 
who follow thee. — O prophet! sttr up the faithful to war: if twenty 
of you persevere with constancy, they shall overcome two hundred," 
&c. Korarif chap. 8. '* Verily God loveth those who fight for his reli- 
gion in battle array.** Chap. 61. 

16 
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Y may be challenged to produce an exception to the rule, 
I that the Christian doctrine of forgiveness of sins is ther 
1 only one which has generated an efficacious and 
tender-spirited philanthropy. — ^It is this doctrine, and 
I no other, that brings into combination the sensitiveness 
and the zeal necessary to the vigour of practical good- 
will toward our fellow men. Include this truth, as it 
is excluded by sceptical philosophy, and then philan- 
thropy becomes a vapid matter of theory and medita- 
, tion. Distort it with the Church of Rome, and the 
I zeal of charity is exchanged for the rancour of prosely* 
tism. Quash it, as the Koran does, and there springs 
up in the bosoms of men a hot and active intolerance* 
The Christian (and he alone) is expansively and assid- 
uously compassionate ; and this, not merely because 
he has been formally enjoined to perform the '^ seven 
works of mercy ;" but because his own heart has been 
1 softened throughout its very substance — ^because tears 
have become a usage of his moral life, and because he 
has obtained a vivid consciousness of that divine com- 
passion, rich and free, which sheds beams of hope upon 
all mankind. 

The correspondence is natural and real, though it 
may not be obvious, between the notions entertamed 
of the joys of heaven, and the conceptions that are 
formed oi the world of punishment ; — the latter article 
of b*elief takes its quality inversely from the former. 
Is it not seen in every counti^ that the Palace and. the 
Dungeon are correlatives? Wherever the one is^ filled 
with extravagant and shameless debauchery, the other 
is found to be furnished with racks, and will be the 
abode of forgotten despair. And so the sensualities 
of Mohammed's paradise are borne out by parallel 
horrors — gross and barbaric, which, in the speciality 
of the description given of them, could not fail highly 
to inflame the malignant passions.* This irritating 
influence reached a pitch of frenzy upon the field of 

* An addpctioD of the passages may be well excused. 
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battle ; for there the question of salvation or damna- 
tion lay on the ground between the marshalled armies, 
to be fought for and carried by the stronger arm; 
Never perhaps in the history. of mankind have the 
appalling ideas of the invisible world so much and so 
distinctly mingled with the fury of mortal strife as in 
the instance of Moslem warfare. To the eye of the 
Saracen the smoke of the infernal pit appeared to • 
break up from the ground in the rear of the infidel \ 
lines, and its sulphurous steam obscured the embattled 1 
field. — ^As the squadrons of the faithful moved on to 
the charge, that pit yawned to' receive the miscreant 
host ; and in chasing the foe, the champions of Grod 
and his prophet believed that they were driving their 
antagonists down the very slopes of perdition. When 
at length steel clashed upon steel, and the yell of death 
shook the air — ^the strife was not so much between 
arm and arm, as between spirit and spirit ; and each 
deadly thrust was felt to pierce the life at once of the 
body and of the soul. 

Hatred, which is softened by contempt toward a 
fallen and unresisting foe, is embittered by the same 
feeling so long as opposition is offered. To respect 
our adversary -is to admit those sentiments of generosity 
which spring from the interchanged sympathies of 
virtue ; but to loathe him, is to resent his hostility as 
an impudent presumption that assails our personcd 
honour. The Arabian armies, after the Peninsula 
itself- had been conquered, scarcely encountered an 
enemy that they did not look upon with a just disdain. 
The prophet had already told them that misbelievers 
were dogs ; — and every excursion they made beyond 
their native deserts served to verify his words. The 
human race had become in that age effeminate and 
debauched in an unexampled degree. Superstition, 
with its idle solicitudes, its mummeries, and its despot- 
ism, had at length thoroughly worked itself into the 
mind of the (once) Christian nations, both of the east 
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and west.* Thd profligacy which attends a decaying 
ein[»re, ^md the hypocrisy of monkish virtue had joined 
together in the work of debasing and enfeebling every 
principle of human action. The common sense and 
the virtue proper to that ^^ common life" against which 
all the doctors of the Church, dur'mg four centuries, 
bad inveighed, and from which they had effectively 
removed every corroborative and elevating motive, 
had disappeared ; no healthy mean, no sound and solid 
foundation remained to support the social structure : — 
The objects that met the eye in the countries swayed 
by the Byzantine emperors were the cowled tenants 
of the monastery — the debauched retainers of palaces,^ 
or the faithless and insubordinate soldiers of the mer- 
cenary legions. 

When the princely men of the Arabian desert, 
great as they were in a steady physical courage — 
great in a condensed and sententious enei^ of un- 
derstanding, and great in simplicity of manners — a 
simplicity not rude but poetic; when these heros- 
bom, broke their limits and trod the open world, 
their feeling must have been like that of a veteran 
|[arrison which, having believed itself to be hemmed 
in by superior forces, at last descends fsom its citadel, 
and in scouring the plains and woods around^ meets 
only with frightened herds and flocks. To dispossess 
nations so unworthy of the bounties of nature, to 
overthrow governments so corrupt; and especially, 
to rid the world of superstitions so absurd and foul, 
might seem to be a work worthy of the servants 
of God. 

The martial fanaticism of the Saracenic armies 
presents a contrast on almost every point if compared 

* Mohammed, it is certain, drew his knowledge of Christianity 
^nd of Christians chiefly from the neighbouring count y — Egyptf 
where perhaps more than any where else, superstition had vilified 
bumanity, and bad converted every principle of religion into a pre- 
posterous folly. The conouest of Kgy pt fixed upon the mind b of th« 
Caliphs their contempt of the professors of the Gospel. 
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with that of the Crusaders. Both in the elements and 
in the circumstances, these religious enterprises are 
dissimilar. The zeal of the Moslem armies was a 
passion for proselyting the world ; that of the Crusii- 
ders was a mixed sentiment, drawing its force from 
historic recollections, from the desire of revenge, from 
the influence of superstition, and from grosser reasons 
of cupidity and ambition. The Caliphs waged war 
upon Religious Error — wherever found ; and the task 
they undertook was to vanquish the souls of men, 
and to di*ag them captive to the throne <^ the True 
(xod; — the intention of these chiefs, though misin- 
formed, was elevated and comprehensive. But the 
Crusaders (so far as their motive was strictly religious) 
thought only of a local conquest, and of a definite 
triumph : — give them but possession of si certain cave 
in the suburb of an unimportant dilapidated town, 
and they wished no more. Moreover the enterprise 
to recover the Holy City, though aggressive in its 
aspect, was also in a sense defensiveTfor not merely 
did the Christian nations seek protection on behalf of 
their pilgrims, but desired to regain an inestimable 
possession which Christendom, by every claim of 
history and of feeling, might challenge as its own. 

In attendant circumstances also the two enterprises 
greatly differed. As the one was an emanation from 
a centre over a wide surface, and the other, a rushing 
in from a wide surface toward a single point, so the 
characteristic of the first is the grandeur of simplicity ; 
that of the second, the magnificence of accumulation. 
There was a harmony, sublime though terrible, in the 
early diffusion of the religion of Mohammed: — ^the 
high-minded and never-conquered Arab — the same 
being in all. ages and climates, and much less liable 
than other men to admit modifiytions of his opinions 
or manners from foreign sources, presented nimself 
haughtily on the frontiers of every land — ^Africa, 
Spain, rersia, India, China, and in the same stem 
16* 
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jand sententious language summoned all men to sur* 
render faith, or liberty, or life. 
' But the Crusades poured a feculent deluge, up« 
heaved from the long stagnant deeps of the European 
communities, upon the afflicted Palestine. The dr^s, 
the scum, and the cream of the western worid-^its 
nobility and its rabble, in promiscuous rout, flowed 
toward the sepulchre at the foot of Calvary. The 
Baracenic conquests might be compared to a sun-rise 
in the tropics, when the deep aznred night, with its 
sparkling constellations, is almost in a moment ez« . 
changed for the glare of day, and when the fountain 
of light not only darts his beams over the lieavens, 
putting the stars to shame, but, with a tyrannous 
fervour claims the world as his own. The Crusades 
might be better resembled to the tornado, which, 
sweeping over some rich Polynesian sea, and rending 
up all things in its course, heaps together upon a 
distant shore the confused wrecks of nature and of 
human industry. 

The motley host that dragged its length across the 
plains of the lesser Asia was not more various in its 
Uazonments and banners than were the motives of 
the crowd ; and the many-cok)ured embellishments of 
the enterprise as they glittered in the sun under the 
walls of Nice, or of Antioch, might be regarded as 
symbolizing the heterogeneous impulses that had 
brought so many myriads from their homes. But 
the accessory motives, whether of the chiefs or the 
rabble, do not belong to our subject :— the spirit of 
adventure, the secular ambition, the cupidity, or the 
sheer superstition are to be set off as accidents merely 
of that genuine infatuation which, at intervals during - 
nearly two hundred years, convulsed the European 
Mtions. 

If there had been no crusade in the age of igno- 
rance, would there have been one in the age of 
knowledge ? We dare not affirm such a conjecture 
to be probable ; and yet would not grant it to be 
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altogether groundless. The follies, the mkieries, and 
the ill success that attended the endeavour of the 
European states to possess themselves of a land in 
which they had every right sentiment can confer, 
have branded with reprobation an enterprise that 
otherwise might have seemed not unreasonable, even 
to the men of more enlightened times. Let the case 
be stated abstractedly. — ^That the most powerful na- 
tions of the world-*^ great community of nations, 
professing the same faith, should patiently see, on 
their very border, a land every foot of which had 
become memorable by association with the events of 
their religion, trodden down by an inimical supersti- 
tion, while themselves were barely indulged with 
leave of setting foot upon it, is a fact that would not 
have been thought probable ; and which, we almost 
believe, would not to the present time have been 
endured, if the phrenzy of the twelfth century had 
not affixed an indelible contempt upon the project of 
reclaiming the birth-place of Christianity for Chris- 
tendom. 

Had there been no crusade in the twelfth century, 
there might then we imagine have been one in the 
seventeenth :-'^^ot, assuredly, in the nineteenth; for 
Christianity at the present moment although it com- 
mands too much regard, and is too well understood to 
allow of its giving sanction to religious warfare ; yet 
is far from supporting that once powerful feeling which 
made the sacred sites objects of impassioned curiosity. 
The very reverse was true in the age of Urban II. 
-—Too little understood in its spirit and maxims to 
repress the enterprise, Christianity nevertheless then 
held an undisputed sway over the imaginations, the 
hopes and the fears of the mass of mankind through- 
out Europe. The idea of a conquest so desirable 
being once presented, nothing could be more natural 
than that the crusading zeal should flame out, and burn 
from ye^r to year with a constant intensity. This 
ardour was in fact n(^ to be quenched until a long 
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series of unexampled miseries and misfortunes had 
rendered the design of maintaining the Christian power 
in the east hopeless. If the^war had been so conduct- 
ed as to have ensured early success; — and success 
was at one time by no means impossible, the history, 
of all nations must have taken a different turn, and 
Asia, perhaps, and Europe might, after a while, have 
met in emulous friendship upon the spot which nature 

sV has marked out as the true metropolitan site of the 

^ world. 

The fanaticism of the Crusades cannot be deemed 
any thins more than an out-burst of that exalted and 
imaginative superstition which had become ripe in 
every country of Europe. The military sentiment 
moreover, had then reached a pitch which demanded 
opportunity to spend itself; and the two vehement 
principles — ^the religious and the military, being alike 
under the control of the sacerdotal order,* nothing else 
could well happen than that some enterprise of con- 
quest, directed and incited by the ministers of religion,, 
should engage the energies of men. Perhaps the 
Church could not at all have retained her power over 
the western nations in the quickened condition they 
were just entering upon, if she had not at that very 
moment put herself at the head of the ruling passion 
of the age. 

How far the Chiefs of the Church discerned her 
critical interests when the enterprise was first started, 
it is impossible certainly to know. But that the Cru- 
sades became at length a matter of policy and calcula- 
tion at Rome is abundantly evident. Still jthe genuine 

* The ecclesiastics who attended the Crusades were not on ewerj 
occasion able to bold that Supremacy at which they aspired. A no- 
table instance of their failure occurred immediately upon the capture 
of Jerusalem. — Huict iours apres la prince de Hierusalem les princes 
chrestiens tindrent conseil pour eslire un chef d'entr'eux, contre le 
Youloir des Evesques qui vouloient premierement faire eslection d'nn 
Fatriarche, et par iceluy Patriarche estre esleu et sacr^ apres un Roy, 
neantmoins en fin fut esleu de la plurality le due GKxlefroy, lequel us 
menerent et preaenterent au sainct sepulchre, a?ec Hymnes et Can* 
liques, donnant iooange i Dieu.— -OomfiM if MrmanMi, 
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fanaticism continued to mingle itself, as it readily does, 
with sinister and mercenary views ; and pontifl^ and 
monks, without losing sight of those palpable objects 
which ordinarily ruled their conduct, surrendered 
themselves heartily to the current of the general en- 
thusiasm. 

In each succeeding Crusade there appears to have 
been, on the part of the hierarchy, less of the pure 
fanaticism of the enterprise, and more of political cal* 
culation; until at length the latter element had so 
nearly absorbed tte former that the Church could no 
longer even feign the zeal requisite for exciting and 
maintaining the ardour of the people. It was just in 
this languishing state of the crusading sentiment that a 
new virulence was shed into it by Innocent III. who 
finding that the effigy of the Saracen would no longer 
serve to set the vindictive passions of Europe in a 
Hame, pubstituted that of the Heretic ; and forthwith 
Albigenses, not Moslems, became the victims of the 
martial frenzy of the catholic world. 

Already we have found occasion to regret that 
men who stood confessed as the intellectual leaders of 
the age in which thev lived, and who, by right at once 
of ecclesiastical rank, of personal character, and of 
real mental power, enjoyed almost an unlimited influ- 
ence, did not stop to ask whether the actual course of 
Jiuman affairs, and the tendency of opinions and prac- 
tices was indeed good and rational, or preposterous 
and fatal. Were any such censorial function exercised 
by the ruling minds of every age, and were there a 
court of public conscience, wherein right and wronff, 
on a large scale, should be calmly examined, not on^ 
might single flagitious acts be prevented ; but the in- 
sensible progression of degeneracy might be retarded ; 
and even a happ^ return frequently made to the path 
of reason and virtue. In casting the eye over the 
busy scene of European affairs in the twelfth century, 
it is natural to ask if the great community of the 
western nations did not furnish at least some one 
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eminent spirit, capaUe of applying the simple rules of 
Christian ethics, and the plain maxims of common 
sense, to the project of the Crusade. Or allowing the 
infatuation — plausible as it certainly appeared, to take 
its course unchecked at the first, and to run itself out 
through a full fifty years, was it not natural that the 
few accomplished spirits of the age should at length 
have brought the entire folly under review, and have 
stepped forward to disenchant the nations? 

For performing such a work of reason and charity, 
whom better should we look to than to Bernard of 
Clairvaux 7 Is his personal ability ^o dischai^ such 
on office questioned! — ^It was personal ability, unaided 
by adventitious means — ^it was mere power of mind 
and the momentum of individual character that raised 
bim to a position, in the European community, of more 
extensive influence than any five human beings known 
to history have occupied. As simple monk, and then 
T^ as abbot-^^maciate, demure, downcast in look — a 
mere shadow or apparition of humanity, who, if seen 
in the choir amons his companions, would have 
attracted no eye — tnis Bernard had come to such 
authority that he spoke law in the ears of sovereign 
pontifis — made princes tremble, or rejoice, and so 
ruled the waves of the popular mind as to be able to 
raise or allay the storms of national tumult at pleasure. 
True indeed it is that no mind, how energetic soever» 
could have acquired or sustained any such power in 
an age of intelligence. It was the superstition of the 
times — at once profound and vehement, which afforded 
means and opportunity for the exercise of an autocracy 
of this sort. Yet assuredly he who could actually win 
and hold it, must be regarded as no ordinary being. 
And although the age was blind, credulous, and 
infatuated, Bernard reared his influence, in the main» 
not by cajolery and imposition, but by those arduous 
and genume methods which an upright mind has 
recourse to. Learned and laborious; self-denying, 
palm, and di^terested, copious and aocomplished) 
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and, need it be said, ek)qaeDt, he could well support 
in personal intercourse with men of any rank, the 
reputation which he possessed by common fame. If 
in any thing his celebrity rested on fictitious preten- 
sions, he might without hazard have renounced what- 
ever was unsubstantial.*" 

Slight not then this potent monk, who had fair 
opportunity of gathering up the lessons furnished by 
the history and calamities of the first Crusade, have 
discerned and have asserted truth and morality, as 
applicable to such an enterprise, and so have saved 
myriads of lives, and have prevented innumerable 
crimes ? Alas, instead of thus standing in the breach^ 
and efiectipff peace between Europe and Asia, St. 
Bernard, wim the Gospel on his lips, incited again the 
western nations to make a furious assault upon their 
brethren of the east : and in so doing became actively 
the author of incalculable miseries and bloodshed ! 

However little analogy there may appear to be 
between our own position in the nineteenth century 
and that of the preachers and leaders of a Crusade in 
the twelfth, it may prove not uninstructive to examine 
somewhat more closely the remarkable instance 
before us, — 

* Not the slightest historical difficulty attaches to the great maaa 
of Church wonders. Folly, fraud, and preposterous cr^ulity are 
fltamped upon them in the plainest characters. The perplexity 
arises in tnose few ezceptive instances in which men of sense 



(although superstitious) and men whose honesty and piety, in the 
main, we cannot readily grant to he questionable, acted a promi- 
nent part in the drama of miracles. Not that this perplexity at all 



impUes evidence to which we should listen in favour or the miracle 
itself; — for this is altogether wanting; but a real enigma presents 
itself when we endeavour to set an esteemed and respectable name 
quite free from the charge of collusion with knaves. St Bernard — if 
we take the word of his biographers, wrought many more miracles 
than Paul probably had done. And it appears from certain expres- 
sions in his letters and tracts that he did not disclaim the reputation 
of a wonder-worker. His personal credit is therefore implicated in 
the business. We must at present leave the riddle as we find it;' 
only saying that Bernard's real and indubitable merits were such as 
inight well haye borne the deduction of all the prodigies with which 
hif euoomiasts have burdened his fame. 
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— ^The violence of rude miodg spends itself soon, 
and commonly includes the means of its own correc- 
tion. But when measures essentially unjust and 
absurd are promoted by men who, having under 
command their own passions, are able at leisure to 
work upon the passions of others— when the tones of 
moderation and the stores of learning are employed 
for perverse uses — it is then that the mischief spreads 
and endures. Peter the Hermit was indeed author o( 
one Crusade ; but could never have exdted another. 
St. Bernard, who, with supercilious brevity * alludes 
to his predecessor as an extravagant fanatic, not 
merely kindled the Crusade of 1148; but gave so 

E^werful a sanction to the desire of conquering the 
oly Land, that without unfairness, the luckless expe* 
ditions which occupied the next century may, in great 
part, be chained to his influence. 

If those of the epistles of St Bernard which relate 
to the Crusade, and if his Exhortation to the Knights 
Templars, could be read without knowledge of the 
specific intention, or without recollection of the histo- 
rical facts whereto they relate, one might easily 
believe that the project^ in question was one fully 
recommended by wisdom and benignity, and sanc- 
tioned by Religion. How sedate and measured is 
the language — how temperate the incitements — how 
discreet the particular advices — how full-fraught is 
every page with the serenity, the forethought, the 
circumspection becoming a chief I — and how copious 
is the adduction of Scripture I almost every sentence 
/ revolves upon a text : — the sighs of piety rise in fumes 
\( from eveiy paragraph — eiaculatory prajrer inspirits 
j \ miany a sonorous period. Yes, here we find the very 
substance of fanaticism quite stripped of whatever one 

* Fuit enim in priore ezpeditione, anteqaam Jeroeoljni& caperetor, 
▼ir ^uidam, Petnis nomine, cujof et ¥0f (niii fmllor) sape nMntionem 
audistif . Is populam qai libi crediderat, lolani cum auia tnceden* 
tantia paricalif aedit, ut ant nuUi, aot paucissiai eomm eraaeriiit, qtu 
non corruerint, aut fame, ant gladio. — Ep» 36S. 
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would call fanatical; and graced too by whatever 
appears wise and devout. Already we have turned 
aside to contemplate an instance of the madness ctf 
asceticism, gravely mantled and philosopliic, in the C/i>'* 
person of the Cappadocian primate; now we have 
before us a form not less philosophic, or celestial ; — it 
JB that of the seraphic» the poUtic, and the accom^ 
plished Bernard — chief patron and mover of the 
madness of religious military ambition I 

Those who will say that illusions and infatuations 
of this elaborate order, tranquilly affecting the very 
elements of the character, belong only to ages of 
mental slavery and superstition, and are not now ta 
be looked for as possible, assuredly have something yet 
to learn of the philosophy of human nature ; and, not 
improbably, are themselves the victims of some similar 
deep-spread error. St. Bernard, calmly seated in his 
cell — the Gospels open before him, and with the events 
of the first Crusade fresh in his recollection, thought 
that nothing was more praiseworthy or pious than to 
lash the passions of the western nations to a new fury 
for exterminating the infidel power in the east.* 

That identity .of sentiment, and even of language 
which characterises the same fanaticism under circum- 
stantial differences, it is curious and instructive to 
notice. Mohammed doubts not a moment the lawful- 
ness of propagating the true faith by the sword : — ^the 
very same plenary conviction runs through the pages 
of St. Bernard. The prophet of Mecca says — Fight 
for God, and he will pardon all your sins, and infalli- 
bly give you the delights of Paradise. The monk of 
Clairvaux, on behalf of the Church, and in her name, 
assures to every Crusard a full remission of all sins, 

♦ Though carried away by the specific fanaticism of the Crusade, 
St. Bernard did not forget mercy and justice in all insUmces. In 
seyeral of his epistles he decisively condemns the violences of which 
the Jews were at that time the victims. Audivimus et gaudemus, 
ut in vobis ferveat zelus Dei : sed oportet omnino temperamentum 
scientise non deesse. Non sunt persequendi Judaei, non sunt tru- 
cidandi, sed nee efiligandi quidem. — Ep, 363. 

17 
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and the blessedness of a martyr, beyond doubt, if be 
fell in the holy war.* To be slain, says the saint, is 
to benefit yourself; — ^to slay, is to benefit Christ ! Im« 
partially balanced, whom shall we first excuse, or 
whom rigorously condemn? The one, by violence 
and carnage would fain vanquish the world to God : — 
the other, by the like means, thought to achieve a 
revenge for the Church, and to effect a clearance of a 
single superstition from a single spot.^ Both egregi- 
ously misunderstood the Divine Character f both 
frightfully abused the language and the motives of 
religion : — the difference is only in the terms and style, 
and in the magnitude and grandeur of the project. 

* Habef nunc fortis miles, habei vir bellicose, ubi dimices absque 
periculo : ubi et vincere gloria, et niori lucrum. Si prudens roercator 
es, si conquisitor hujus saeculi ; magnas tibi nundinas indico ; vide ne 
pereant. Suscipe crucis signum, et omnium parUer^ de quibus coide 
contrito confessionem feceris, indulgentiam obtinebis. Materia ipsa 
si emitur, parvi constat : si devoto assumitur humero, valet sine dubio 
regnum Dei. — Ep, 363. The English barons, (£p. 423,) are told by 
St. Barnard that the messenger he had despatched would not only 
explain the business of the Cfu^ade at large, and narrate what 
had been effected, but exhibit to them — largissimam veniam quiB 
in Uteris domini Papae, super eos <^ui cruces suscepernnt, continetur. 
The Book, de Laude Novs Mihtiae, ad Milites Templi, exhibits, 
page after page, elevated and impassioned relisious sentiments, thick- 
set with Scriptural quotations, and the whole purport of this elo- 
quence is to stimulate the murderous passions of mankind: The 
lawfulness of the enterprise, and its merit, and the certainty of salva^ 
tion to those who should fall in the attempt, are every where, and 
in the boldest terms affirmed. Securi igitur procedite milites, et 
intrepido animo inimicos crucis Christi propellite, certi quia neque 
mors, neque vita poterunt vos seperare ^ caritate Dei, quae est in 
Christo Jesu ; illud sane vobiscum in omni periculo replicantes : Sive 
vivimus, sive morimur Domini sumus ! Ctuam gloriosi revertuntur 
victores de prcelio ! quam beati moriuntur martyres in proelio ! . . . • 
Miles, inquam, Christi, skcurus interimit^ intbrit sbcurior. Sibi 
pnestat cum interit ; Christo cum interimit t This might well be 

given as a pointed version of more than one passage in the Koran : , 

so like is fanaticism to fanaticism, all the world over. 

t Commota est et contremuit terra, quia Rex coeli perdidit terrain 
suam, terram ubi steterunt pedes ejus. Inimici crucis ejus .... 
officinas redemptionis nostras evertere moliuntur, et loca Christi 
sanguine dedicata profanare contendunt. Pnecipue autem illud 
Chnstianae religionis insigne, sepulcrum, inquam, in quo sepultus est 
Dominus majestatis, ubi facies ejus sudario ligata est, omni nisi) 
nituntur evellere. — Ep, 433. 
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The eloquence of St. Bernard was every where 
triumphant. France and Germany listened in rapture 
to his sermons: England* yielded to his epistles: 
Europe again drew the sword, and devoted herself to 
God, vowing to crush his enemies.f Moreover the 
faults and precipitancy of the former expedition were 
prudently avoided in this : — the counsels of the 
rreacher, as well as his declamations, were duly re- 
garded.| Visions and miracles, also, not a few,^ 
sanctioned the zeal with which the preacher had in- 
spired princes and knights. Even to think ill success 
possible was an impiety. — ^Heaven audibly blessed the 
enterprise, and assured a prosperous issue 1 1| — Luck- 
less confidence I the intentions of heaven in this, as in 
80 many other instances, had been utterly misinter- 
preted. Disaster attended the expedition throughout 

* The Epistle just quoted, was addressed to the English Baroni^ 
and the abbot does not omit the blandishments that might conciliate 
the parties. Et quia terra vestra foecunda est virorum fortium, et 
militari juventute referta ; decet vos inter primos, et cum primis, ad 
vanctum opus accedere, et armatos ascenaere ad serviendum Deo 
viveiiti. 

t The apologist of St. Bernard may allege that he acted on this 
occasion in obedience to the sovereign Pontiff, Eugenius III., in writ- 
ing to whom, on the subject, he says — De cetero mandastis, et obe- 
divi. Yet even this same pope was his creature : he goes on to 
declare the success of his labours. — Et fcecundavit obedientiam prsB- 
cipientis auctoritas. Siquidem annunciavi et locutus sum, multiplicati 
0unt super numerum. Vacuantur urbes et castella, et psBne jam non 
inveniunt quem apprehendant septem mulieres virum unum, adeo 
vbioue viduffi vivis remanent viris. — Ep. 247. 

I Beside other instances of prudence, St. Bernard gave proof of 
his good sense in utterly declining the honour of leading in person 
the Crusade. His fanaticism savoured far more of the cell and the 
polpit, than of the field. — Cluomodo videlicet in Carnotensi conventu 
(quonam judicio satis miror) me quasi in ducem et principem inilitis 
elegenint: certum sit vobis nee consilii mei, nee voluntatis men 
foisse vei esse. . . . Ctnis sum ego, &c. — Ep. 256. 

§ . . . . nimirum, says the Saint's Notary, cum aliquando vigenti, 
seu etiam plures abincoromodiivariis sanarentur, nee facile ab hujoa- 
modi dies ulla vacaret. 

II Fanatics may safely enough perform miracles — among their 
owers ; but they commit a fatal blunder when they turn prophets. 
It was here that St. Bernard made shipwreck, and on the very same 
rock his imitators in every age have split. The infatuations of the 
present day are meeting a like fate. 
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its coarse, and a failure in all its objects disgraced its 
eonclusioii. But it is unjust, say sotne of the contem- 
porary religious historians, to affirm that St Bernard's 
Crusade, tnough calamitous to the eye of sense, pro- 
duced no fruits, such as might be held to redeem the 
saint's reputation ; — ^for how many thousand soldiers 
of the cross did it send with a prosperous gale to 
heaven, to claim the promised rewards of martyr- 
dom !* 

This ingenbus solution of the perplexing event did 
not satisfy St. Bernard himself. After declaring with 
a piety we should admire, that he would rather him- 
self mistain in silent patience the reproaches ot* the 
profane, ttmn that the glory of God should be assailed, 
and would think, himself happy to serve as '* the shield 
of Grod," receiving in bis person every shaft of the 
adversary ; he labours to find cases paralled to his own 
among the histories of the Old Testament : — he ob- 
liquely refers to the miracles wrought by him in attes- 
tation of the Predication of the Cross ; and then, as the 
last and best recourse, alleges the inscrutable profundity 
of the Divine Providence, which, as he scruples not to 
affirm, often leads men on only to disappoint and 
thwart them ; and commands that to be done which it 
intends to frustrate ! fAIas how much, even by the 

* Nee tamen ex ilia profectione Orientalis Ecclesia liberari, sed 
ecelestia meruit impleri et laetari. And was not the lot of those who 
survived and returned to sin, more lamentable than that of those qui 
ia froclibus pcsnitentiaB purgatas variis tribulationibus Christo animas 
reddiderunt? — Vita. S, Bern. 1. iii. c. 4. If the Crusade effected no 
▼i^ble good, yet did it secure the salvation of a multitude of souls, 
•ays the Abbot Otho ; while another writer assures us, on infallible 
testimony, that a multitude of the fallen angels were restored on thd 
occasion ! 

t See Epistle 288) and especially the Apology he addressed to the 
Pope, De ConsideratUmef i. li. c. 1. Scorners asked for evidence that 
the Crusade was from God. — Non est quod ad ista ipse respondeam, 
parcendum verecundia mea. Responde tu pro me et pro te ipso, 
secnndem ea quae audisti et vidisti; aut certe secundum quod tibi 
inspirmerit Deus! .... Etsi necesse sit unum fieri S duobus, 
inalo in nos murmur hominum, quslm in Deum esse, Bonum mihi^ 
« dignetur me uti pro clypeo. 
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religious is the Divine Providence outraged, and the 
Divine attributes vilified ! Every thing is understood 
sooner than the simplest principles of morality and 
religion. We passionately plunge into enteiprises 
that are wholly unjustifiable or absurd— enterprises 
clearly incompatible at once with the dictates of com- 
mon sense^ and the precepts of the gospel. What 
may be wanting on the side (treason we largely sup- 
ply from the stock of faith : — texts and fervours fill 
out the bubble of our confidence. — But in due season 
the folly bursts: — natural causes prodiiKse natural 
effects : — ^the seed we had sown springs up in its proper 
kind. How reasonable then, and how becoming would 
it be to retract our presumption, and to confess ouf 
fault. Instead of admitting any such pious ingenu- 
ousness, we fretfully talk of the unlkhomable depths 
mid the inscrutable mysteries of the ways of Ood I 
and sum up the matter perhi^s, as does St. Bernard, 
with a grossly misapplied text — ^" Blessed is every one 
that is not offended in Him,^' — as much as to say, Grod's 
ways are such that it is a vast merit not to resent 
them!* 

Of the second crusade to the Holy Land the Abbot 
of Clairvaux was personally the author. Another far 
more murderous, and more fatally successful, nwy 
justly be attributed, though indirectly, to his influence. 
About half a century after the death of their Founder, 
the Bemardins, with the zealous Arnold Amalric at 
their head, and too well authorized by the language 
and conduct of their spiritual father, charged them- 
selves with the business of assembling the catholic 
world for the extermination of the heretics of Lan 
goedoc. With bow much of horrid glory these labours 
were crowned, the histories of the times attest. The 
Bomanist of the present day confides in the truth of 
the miracles reoonled to have been performed by St. 

* . . . . hoc aibyssas tanta, ut videar mihl non immerito proQan« 
tiare beatum, qui non fuerit scandalizatus ia eo. — De Connd. U 2, c !• 

17* 
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Bernard ; — ^indeed he cannot question them withoat 
discarding at the same time the whole of that evidence 
upon which his church rests her pretensions as the 
perpetual organ of Christ on earth. — ^But now it was 
on the credit of these very miracles (should we not 
rather with Paul call them ** lying wonders") — ^it was 
on this warranty expressly, that the preachers of the 
Albigensian Crusade incited that detestable expedition 
and justified the miissacres and tortures that attended 
its course. With the maxims of the New Testament 
before him, is there then nothing that should stagger 
the faith of the Romanist in these blood-stained prodi- 
gies ? If the direct and immediate use to which they 
were applied was carnage, rape, and unutterable fero- 
cities ; — if the clew of miracle runs throughout the 
story of abominable murder, shall a man who owns 
common powers of reason and conscience, swallow, 
with a blind voraciousness, at once the wonders and 
the murders ; or shall he do so, and claim to be any 
longer respected among Men and Christians?* 

*An incoDsistency not eacgrto adjust, belongs to St. Bernard's 
statementft of the duty, of the Church towards heretics, tn some 
places he seems to disallow measures of violence ; while in others 
ne plainly recommends the use of force. These two points at least 
are pretty certain : Ist. That whatever be might say or sanction ia 
compliance with the practices of the age, or in submission to 
authority, his personal or original dispositions were not of a ferocious 
kind ; but the reverse : and 2d. That whatever his personal dis- 
positions might be, he had become so thoroughly the slave of the 
Komish despotism, that he held himself ready to promote whatever 
it approved and enjoined. So it is commonly that men of mild 
tempers are employed by the arrogant and the tyrannous as their 
fittest tools in givmg «nect to oppressive or sanguinary acts. In 
commenting upon Canticles ii. 15. ** Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines hare tender grapes :" this 
Father observes, that the lUUt foxes are insidious heresies^ or rather 
the heretics themselves, and adds, Capiantur, dico, non armis, sed 
argumentis, quibus refeltantur erroreseorum: ipsi vero, si fieri potest 
reconcilientur CathoHcse ; — this is all Tery well : — ^the Church says^ 
Capite eas nobis, catch them far ms. Vet his doctrine in other 
places is of a difierent sort. With a slippery ambiguity of phrases, 
ne eives room for the use of the most extreme means — approves the 
zed of those who, in tumultuous fury had fallen upon heretics ; 
thouch he will not advise the deed ; — factum non sdademus ; — but 
concludes that the sword is to be employed against those who persist 
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The fanaticism of religious war has seldom if ever 
been graced and recommended more remarkably than 
in the instance of the canonized hero of France, 
whose disasters and death may be said to have 
brought the crusading enterprise to a close ; — for that 
which the magnanimous GkMlfrey began, the saint-like 
Louis concluded. — The extant effigies of this good 
and valiant prince so well correspond with his re- 
corded actions that we cannot but look upon them 
as authentic.*' What mildness and dignity — goodness, 
humility, and yet fire and strength beam from the 
countenanced It is a face whicn for suavity might 
belong to the most refined ages ; — a face shining with 
a religious elevation seldom indeed exhibited in the 
series of royal portraits. And such in truth was 
Louis IX. Disinterested to a fault in his conduct 
toward neighbouring powers; — a peace-maker, and 
an arbitrator inflexibly just. Industrious in the dis- 
chai^e of public business, lenient and moderate in 
exacting dues, accessible and gracbus to the poor : — 
firm toward the proud and powerful. Irreproachable 
in private life— temperate and chaste. And withal, a 
warrior of no mean' reputation-^— justly admired as 

in propagfating their enon,-~In CatUiea^ Serm. 66. But in an 
epistle to Hildefond, count of Toulouse, whom he accuses of favour- 
ing the heretics of his states, all the truculent rancour of the genuine 
churchman flows forth ; ana in addressing the clergy of the province 
after his return, he seems quite to pant from the labours of extermi- 
nation ; and thus concludes his advices. — Deprehensi sunt lupi . . . 
deprehensi, sed non comprehensi. Propterea dilectissimi, peraequimini 
et eommrehendite eos : et nolite desistere, donee pbnitus dbpbrbant, 
et diflugiant de ounctis finibus vestris, quia non est tutum dormire 
vicinis serpentibus. — Ep, 242 ad Tolosanos, post reditum tuum. 
Such are the strains of ecclesiastics, even some of the best of them, 
when irritated by opposition. The reader will not fail to- notice the 
induleent distinction which the ffood abbot observes between wolves 
and Ktxea, In the sense of Bishop Fouquet, the men, women, and 
children of a city belonged indiscriminately to the former class, if 
heresy was harboured at all among them. 

* Several portraits of St. Louis, and some of them well executed, 
are extant (or were so before the revolution) in the Churches dedica- 
ted to him, as well as in MSS. These are to be seen in Montfau- 
CQU's Antiquities of France. 
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well on account of his personal valour, as of his con- 
duct in the field : — chivalrous in the best sense of the 
term ; and pious in a sense at which the seventy of 
modem notions must not cavil.^ 

What then does our hero want — unless it be that 
integrity and vigour of reason of which the superstition 
of his age had cashiered him ? If one might bring 
St Louis into parallel with the statesmen and war- 
riors of classical history — an Epaminondas or Ttmo- 
leon, a Scipio or a Marius, though he claims over 
them the advantage of some higher sentiments and 
purer morals, he must yield to them all the preroga- 
tives of that erect position of the soul which belonged 
to them (although superstitious in their way) as exempt 
from the humiliation inflicted by sacerdotal despotism. 
—The Grecian and Roman public worship stood 
subservient to the civil and military powers of the 
state ; while that of the Christian nations (of the mid- 
dle ages) not merely usurped eveiy kind of influeoce, 
but with the arrc^aoce fitting infinite pretehsions^ trod 
the very souls of men in the dust Strong emotions 
of shame and indignation sprins up in the mind-^ 
shame for the degl^adatbns of humanity, shame for 
the abused religion of Christ, when one suddenly 
turns from the sculptures that have brought down 
to 'our times the forms of the Grecian chiefs, and 
inspects the mosaics, the parchments, the painted 
windows, and the bas-reliefs, in which the magnani- 
mous Louis is shewn, stripped to the waist like a vag- 
abond thief, and patiently receiving from the hands of 
emasculate mopks the discipline of the whip I Or 
shall we contemplate the monarch of France — not 
only king, but soldier and statesman, followed by the 
bevy of his court, and a swarm of ecclesiastics, on the 
road before Sens, pacing the rugged ground barefoot, 

* Louis IX. sdeoeeded his father in 1326, and was only in bis 
Iborteeath year, and subject to the queen mother, when be acted bis 
part in the Aborainabie cendoct of the Church and Court towards 
Raymond VII. 
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on his way to meet— was it some delegate from the 
upper world — some minister of heaven before whom 
mortality must tremble, and the pride of kings fall 
in the dust.; — ^No^— nothing but a relic, and this 
relic, not a relic j but the palpable work of monkish 
knavery.* 

Far from being a farcical or a politic compliance 
with the usages of the times, these acts of devotion 
were, on the part of Louis IX. unquestionably the 
result of his sincere and profound convictions. So 
tikewise were his Crusades ; — ^the infatuotion had 
thoroughly worked itself into his soul ; and every part 
of his conduct in the two disastrous expeditions — the 
one to Egypt and Syria, and the other to the African 
coast, exhibits the resolution, the consistency, and the 
greatness which distinguish vigorous minds when 
ruled by some single and paramount motive. This 
motive wiis, in many important respects, unlike that 
which had impelled the Crusaders of the preceding 
century. The cours^ of events had insensibly given 
to the oriental war another and a new character* 
With Godfrey, Robert of Normandy, and Tancred, 
the project was a^ressive and spontaneous '; but after 
die Christian powers had made a permanent lodge- 
ment in Palestme, and naturalized themselves there, it 
became at once a duty of humanity, and a demand of 
public justice to defend the oriental colonies. Accord- 
mgly we now hear much more than at first, of the 
obligation to protect and to rescue the afflicted Chris* 
tians of the eastern church ; and it is this plea, rather 
than any motive of a fanatical or superstitious kind, 

• St.Xiouis, receiving the grace of penitence, is one of the subjects 
represented upon the windows of the v^estry of St. Denis. Baldwin 
II. Latin emperor of Constantinople, in acknowledgment of the 
French king's bounties to the Christians of Palestine, sent him-^the 
crown of thorns, which hdd been preserved in the imperial palace; 
but which the Venetians had lately held as a pledge for a loan. Louis 
discharged this debt, and received the sacred treasure. Single thorns 
broken off) were forthwith conferred upon several of the Churches 
and Abbeys of France, 
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tirhich was emplojred in the time of St. Louis to 
quicken the zeal of princes and adventurers.* 

In this light mainly did the French monarch regard 
the expeditions he conducted ; and it would be harsh 
indeed to affirm that those attempts might not appear 
to him in the fullest degree justifiable. And moreover, 
as the final motive had gradually become of a different 
sort, so were the immediate excitements very unlike 
that which impelled the earlier invasions of the Holy 
Land. Then the torrent of war poured on directly to 
the revered centre of devotion. Although the route 
was unavoidably circuitous, still the line of movement 
tended always towards the sacred sites. The enthu- 
siasm of the enterprise mounted up therefore at every 
step of the march ; — nor did it abate until the soldiers 
of the cross had waded through rivers of Moslem blood 
in their way to the foot of Zion. 

But how much must the crusading zeal have sunk^ 
and how much must it have mingled v^ith secondary 
motives, when, instead of rushing on to the endeared 
and outraged city of human redemption, the crusards 
had first to assail the enemy in some quarter far remote 
from those spots ; for instance, along the banks of the 
Nile, or upon the burning sands of the Numidian coast, 
and fifteen hundred miles from the Holy City I and as 
the impulse was by this means slackened, so probably 
room might be left for emotions of a better and a 
calmer sort. This was certainly the case with the 
French king. The superstitions of his times apart, 
for which St. Louis was not responsible, his last hours 
exhibited whatever is becoming to the faith and temper 
of a dying Christian. 

As well Royal pride (if any sparks of such a feeling 
lingered in the bosom of this religious king) as the 

* We must revert to St, Bernard to do him the justice of saying, 
that, even a full century before the time of Louis I^. the plea of 
relieving ajod defending the Syrian Christians was employea as an 
nuxiliary motive for undertaking the Crusade. Tempus et opus est 
existimo ambos educi in defmsionem orientalis ecclesies. 
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ordinary excitements attendant upon a martial enter* 
prise, were fallen at that moment to the very lowest 
ebb. After winning some laurels of little value, the 
crusaders, at the season of insufferable heat, had en« 
camped upon the desert within sight of Tunis. But 
they had scarcely began to rest when pestilence broke 
out, and threatened to leave the residue of the army 
at the mercy of an infuriated foe. One of the first 
to fall was the son of the king — designated from his 
cradle to sorrow.* Over his grave Louis himself 
sickened, and his frame, already wasted by a long 
course of austerities, at once gave way. Earthly hopes 
of every kipd were waning, rast. — This second expe- 
dition, which should have redeemed the calamities of 
the first, it was now certain must be frustrated :— even 
whether space would be secured for giving Christian 
rites to the dying and the dead was doubtful : — whether 
a wreck of the flower of France would return to tell 
the tale of disaster seemed uncertain. Horrors thick- 
ened on every side ; and worse horrors impended. But 
though the earth itself should remove, and the founda- 
tions of things sublunary be broken, the dying monarch 
admitted no despondency: — the surrounding gloom 
did not darken his soul. His energies as a man^ his 
solicitudes as a king, his affection as a father, his zeal 
as a Christian, were not relaxed. Whatever the exi- 
gency of the time demanded to be done or arranged, 
He completed. His last acts as a sovereign were 
directed to the long desired object of reconciling the 
Latin and Greek Churches ; and having surrendered 
bis kingdom, with wise and pious advices, to his son, 
he closed his eyes on worldly pomps, in calm, if not 
assured hope of entering, in due season, upon the joys 
of eternity. — 

p"^— So is the grace of heaven wont to relieve the 
darkest histories of the follies and crimes of nations, 
by unsullied instances of piety and goodness, j 

* John Tristan, born in Egypt at the time of his father's captivity, 
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The rule of analogy leads on by natnral transitions 
from scene to scene, making it necessary to traverse 
the order of Time. Commencing with the most coip* 
plete instance of spontaneous or aggressive religious 
warfare, we have passed to those enterprisesthat were 
of a mixed kind, and have followed them until they 
assumed a defensive aspect. We start anew thai 
from this point to contemplate the memorable example 
of a nation gathering its strength to a convulsive and 
frenzied effort for the rescue of its ancient and im- 
passioned religious hopes. 

As the terrible catastrophe of the Jewish city and 
people is fraught with horrors beyond perhaps any 
other scene of history, so did the sentiments then called 
up — the fanaticism of national pride, reach a height to 
which no parallel can be found. An examination of 
the moral condition and political circumstances of the 
Jewish community at the time is quite necessary if we 
would either read the dismal story with intelligence, 
or afford to the infatuated sufferers that measure of 
sympathy which they may well claim. And with this 
view it is moreover indispensable that we should dis- 
miss, for a moment at least, those special feelings with 
'which, as Christians, we are accustomed to contem- 
plate the vengeance that overtook the betrayers and 
murderers of the Lord, and the obdurate enemies of 
his gospel. 

Yet is it difficult to disengage the mind from those 
impressions which give to the events of the Jewish 
war their supernatural character ; in truth this stamp 
of extraordinary interposition is imprinted upon every 
transaction of the time: — ^the rebellion itself— the 
madness of the endeavour, on the part of so feeble a 
state, to resist the undivided force of the Roman 
Empire — ^the pertinacity of the resistance — the frenzy 
of the intestine feuds, and the delirium of the last 
struggle, bear the marks of a judicial abandonment : 
while, on the other side, the singular conduct of the 
Roman authorities, as well as many incidents of the 
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«ege and capture of the city, exhibit visibly — must 
we not adroit, the iiresistible control of a hand from 
above. Looking upon the city, overshadowed by the 
bursting cloud of fate, the seals of Divine wrath are 
seen upon its palaces ; and one believes to hear the 
sullen thunder that announces the departure of Jeho- 
vah from the ancient place of His rest. — Or turning 
toward the encurcling armies, the Roman banners 
appear to bear an inscription, bespeaking Titus as the 
minister of the predicted wrath of God. 

It need not be feared lest, while affording in this 
instance a due commiseration to an unhappy people^ 
we should make ourselves sharers in their peculiar 
guilt. Every reader of Jewish history learns to dis- 
tinguish between the ordinary and the theological 
aspect of the calamities that have followed the race. 
Who that has the heart of a man hesitates to take 
part with the persecuted Israelite against the inquisi- 
tor ; or who would stand aloof a moment, if an occa- 
sion offered for defending him from the wanton 
ferocity of the feudal baron or the Romish priest ? 
And yet these very sufferings, and all the. miseries 
that have pursued the people in the lands of their 
dispersion, are as truly a retribution from heaven of 
their national unbelief, as were the famine, the pesti- 
lence, and the carnage that attended the overthrow of 
Jerusalem. If it be lawful to think and speak with 
indulgence and compassion of the Jew of the tenth 
and fifteenth centuries, it is so to feel the same in 
regard to his ancestor of the age of Vespasian. Do 
we want a sanction for sentiments of this kind .^ — we 
receive one that is absolute and conclusive from the 
example of the Messiah himself, who when, with 
prophetic eye, he beheld the city as if then torrents of 
blood were pouring down from its gates, " wept over 
it;" and without forgetting its crimes, lamented its 
miseries. 

The fanaticism which came to its paroxysm in the 
Jewish war demands to be traced in its growdi, and 
18 
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^initdied in its several stages of enhaficement To do 
so is nothing mere then an act of justice towanl the 
fiillen people ; and moreover the subject has (as we 
1^11 afterwards see) a special and very important 
bearing upon a question which arises concerning the 
influence of the Mosaic and prophetic dispensation in 
Aimiing the national character. 

After a schooling of aknost a thoi»and years (from 
Moses lo Daniel) a discipline in which was mingled 
every means of grace and judgment; yet attended 
with only partial or temporary success^ the Hebrew 
f)e<^le had at length firmly embraced — tiever again to 
lose it, that first lesson of theology which it was the 
main design of the Mosaic institution to convey* 
Ever propense to the degradii^ service of fictitious 
divinities while sechided among the glens of Palestine, 
and while their obedience might have ensured their 

?3ace, the nation, when at last transported to the very 
andemonium erf idol-worship, sickened, as in a mo- 
ment, of its inveterate 6rror, and with a sudden and 
final revulsioh of heart, learned to loathe the very 
names of the gods of the nations. Singnlar revolution ! 
-^-the Jew in Babvlon, while losing the ancient and 
sacred language of his religion — ^the language of the 
law and the prophets, and while acquiring in its stead 
« dialect which, according to the ordinary course c^ 
human affairs, should have infected him more deeply 
than ever with polytheistic notions, learned the true 
sense of Moses and the prophets ! Thus, in forgetting 
the letter of Scripture, he got possession of its spirit. 

Become at length devoted and sincere worshippers 
of the Ck)d of their fathers, and punctilious obsCTvers 
of the ancient ritual, and now restored to their city 
and land, it seemed as if the Jewish people was setting 
out under auspicious circumstances to run that course 
of national obedience and consequent prosperity which 
should render it a visible and perpetual witness in the 
eye of all nations for a pure theology. Now were 
bright predictions to be fiilfilled, and now was the 
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world to admire a people loved of Grod — a royal 
priesthood — an exemplar ' of wisdom, virtue, and 
felicity ! 

So it might have been thought ; but the hour wa9 
come for an occult law of retribution — a latent prin<» 
eiple of the spiritual economy, to take eSaci upon the 
chosen race. Those who, age after age, had con- 
temned the Divine promise of temporal prosperity a^ 
the reward of religious obedience, and had so long 
and so perversdy "sinned against their own mercies" 
were now to be dealt with on a different rule — a rule 
which drew its reason from higher purposes than 
heretofore Had been regarded. The Jewish people 
were indeed at this time willing to maintain the 
honours of Jehovah ; and they were allowed to do so; 
— ^yet it must be under the condition (for the most 
part) of tribulation and oppression. The economy of 
earthly benefit^ which had remained in force undeif 
Solomon, Asa, Jehosapbat, Hezekiab, was supe^nnU'r 
ated, and was displaced by an eooopray of motives of 
a more elevated order. — Antiochus isf suffered to try 
the faith and constancy of those whose faithless fatherf 
had been given into the band of Assyrian and B£^by«> 
Ionian oppressors. 

This change in the character of events cannot b^ 
contemplated without perceiving that the dawn of a 
day of immortal hope was just then breaking upon the 
mountains of Judaea ; a procursive trial was therefore 
to be made of that higher order of things, and of that 
more perfect discipline wherein the welfare of the soiri 
was to take precedence of that of the body: — the spirit- 
ual to be preferred to the natural— and Eternity to be 
more accounted of than Time. 

A marked, and a correspondent change took place 
at this era of Jewish history in the sentiments of the 
people, and especially of their chiefs. Instead of talk- 
mg exclusively (as heretofore) of immediate and polit-* 
ical deliverance, and of national aggrandizement, 
they mixed with such secular hopes, views of a mpre 
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refined and prospective sort. They had gradually 
learned to look through the dim shadows of death for 
the rewards of piety ; — ^they turned their eye from the 
hills of Palestine, and with a steady courage endured 
torments and met death — that they might obtain ^ a 
better resurrection"* Not a less remarkable revolu- 
tion of feeling was this than that of their final abandon- 
ment of polytheism. — It was in truth a progression of 
the national mind ; — and a progression that involved 
the remote and universal destinies of the human fam- 
ily ; for in the history and fate of the race of Abraham 
the history and fate of all nations are bound up. 

The acquisition of the belief of a future life, and of 
its infinite rev^rds and punishments as a popular 
dogma, deepened and expanded to an immense extent 
the range of the religious emotions. The Jew of the 
Asmonean era had become capable of sustaining a 
part of spiritual heroism such as his ancestors of the 
time of David had never thought of. The " mighty 
threes"t of that pristine age were indeed valiant as 
¥7^arrk>rs, and faithful too as champions of the God of 
Israel ; but Judas Maccabeus, his companions and his 
successors, drew the motives of their constancy from 
considerations far more recondite and potent; and 
they fought and bled not merely as soldiers, but as 
martyrs."t 

'*' 2 Mac vii. f 2 Sam. zxiii. 

{ The spirit of the Jews of this period, and their religious opiDions^ 
are to be learned much better from the two books of Alaccabees, than 
from the polite pages of Josephns, who takes vast pains so to dress up 
the homely piety of his ancestors in hellenic phrases, as should render 
it ofiensive to his Gentile friends and readers. The simple language 
of faith and pious hope — hope of a better life, the learned author of 
the Antiquities translates into the dialect of Grecian philosophy and 
Grecian heroism. This is especially to be observed in the speeches 
of the Jewish worthies. With no other materials than what he 
obtained from the books of the Maccabees, he expands and embeU 
lishes the simple, a^cting, and vigorous expressions of devout 
patriotism which he there found, and is fain to present bis readers 
with rhetorical harangues, after the fashion of Thucydides. The 
tame intention is copiously displayed in the Book of the Governmeat 
of Reason. 
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It was natural, as this expansion of the religious 
notions of the Jews took place under circumstances of 
extreme national trouble, and reached its maturity 
while they were strutting for their political and reli^ 
gious existence, that it should bring with it those tu- 
multuary feelings whicK are provoked^ as well in vulgar 
as- in noble minds, by witnessing wanton violations of 
sacred things, persons, places, and usages. During 
the three centuries preceding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and while, with transient intermissions, this 
nation of true worshippers was contending against the 
Macedonian, Syrian, and Egyptian kings, or fretting 
under the pressure of the Roman power, there was 
going on a s^ow accumulation upon the natioiKil mind 
of those emotions — intense, profound, and ungovemat 
ble, which, after many a portentous heave, at last 
burst forth and spread an universal ruin; 

But this progression of reli^ous feeling passed be- 
yond its sound state ;—ihe ripening reached corruption. 
The people, while they firmly retained whatever was 
acrimonious in their national ideas, and whatever 
might engender spiritual arrogance, cast off those purer 
and nobler sentiments that had once imparted to their 
character the dignity and moderation of true virtue. 
Thus, although their external allegiance to Jehovah, 
the God of Abraham, remained irritably stedfast, and 
although they haughtily challenged every point of hon- 
our that belonged to them as the only depositaries in 
the world of an unsullied religion, they renounced 
those expansive sentiments, so freq^uently introduced 
by the prophets, which have a benign aspect toward 
all the lamilies of mankind.*' 

^ Joaepbufl, who never forgets his soUcitude to propitiate the 
Roman governinent, and to conciliate Gentile readers, takes pains to 
conceal that contempt which his countrymen indalged toward the 
polytheistic world. He even denies in a formal manner that the 
Jews allowed themselves to condemn or ridicule other modes of 
worship. ** For my own part, I do not bring into question other 
men's religious practices, in truth, it belongs to us as a people to 
preserve our own usages; — ^not to inculpate those of other natioiii. 

18* 
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Nor was this all — though indeed it might have been 
enough ; for the zealot nation, scrupulous practitioners 
of whatever in the Mosaic institutions tended to insu- 
late them from the community of mankind, loaded 
those institutions with offensive exaggerations; and 
moreover to a great extent superseded the genuine 
precepts of the Pentateuch by a comment and tradi- 
tion abominably perverse. So it was that the whole 
repulsive rigidity of sectarism wrapped them about as 
a garment ; while they held few or none of the com- 
pensations of a purer morality. At once, and in an 
extreme degree, sanctimonious and debauched, the 
Jews (of the Christian era) were in that very state 
which, more than any other, is liable to pass into vio- 
lence. Who so furious and rabid as the scrupulous, 
immoral religionist, heated by a sense of injury and 
msult? 

One element more, and only one remained to fit the 
Jewish people for the terribly part they were to act in 
bringing on the catastrophe of the state. This was 
the spirit of faction, and this they had admitted to the 
full. The rise of the rancour of religious strife is a 
subject too extensive to be entered upon in this place ; 
but it is one that might well claim deliberate attention ; 
and the more so, because these virulent and peculiar 
feelings which seemed for the first time to break out 
upon human nature about a century before the birth of 
Christ, have ever since (and to the present day) kept 
their place, and have had a great share in determining 
the course of events throughout Christendom. At 
present it may suffice to advert to the fact that, at the 
time we are speaking of, the bosom of almost every 

And our legislator expressly forbade our eiUier ridnmling or defanung 
those whom the nations aroond us regard as divinities.''^ — JigmitH 
Aj^f b. 2. This was a bold assertion, and one which his adversary 
ought have easily refuted. Are not the gods of the heathen con- 
temptuously handled by David and the prophets 7 and are not the 
worshippers of stocks and stones declared to be stupid and absurd 7 
This scorn of idols and idolaters had increased, not diminished, among 
the Jews. 
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Jew beside the common malevolence or murky pride 
which then characterized the race, harboured a still 
more definite and vivid animosity against some rival 
party : each mind, while revolving around the one 
gloomy centre of national feeling, revolved also about 
the centre of its sect. Unhappy people, thus to exist 
and move in an element of hatred, at once diffusive 
and condensed.^ 

Such were the pungent sentiments which prepared 
the Jewish people for the horrors of its catastrophe. 
Then there was added to these feelings a specific and 
extraordinary excitement, which gave intensity to 
every passion of a political or religious sort. — This 
was the fond, and now desperate expectation, of the ap? 
pearance of their Messiah. 

The two principles, namely, the belief a future life, 
with its rewards and punishments, and the hope of na- 
tional deliverance and universal empire under the con- 
duct of the promised Son of David, had kept pace one 
with the other and both had gradually become more 
and more distinct, had mingled more in the popular sen- 
timents, and had settled into familiar forms of expres- 
sion, so that what, in the remoter times was a mystery, 
or an esoteric doctrine — conserved by seers, and hid- 
den under symbols, had now reached the populace, 
and was in every mouth. The hope of redemption 
under the Messiah, which existed in a warm and natu- 
ral state at the time of the advent of Him who was 
indeed' the Lord's Christ, underwent a pernicious rev- 
ulsion from the disappointment that ensued when the 
Son of Mary was rejected. Pious desire turned then 
into a wild and frenzied wistfulness — ^the prey of every 

^When he refers to the factions that distracted the Jewish 
people, Josephus employs the strongest terms which language affords. 
— ** One might justly say sedition grew upon sedition ; or the state 
might be compared to a rabid beast that, in want of sustenance from 
without, rends and devours its own entrails." Ttrtikittovr^f, ex- 
dairos the historian, S rXy^ftfiUO^oLrn ^^A/$, iri^ov^ttg vw\ 'Ttfi^r 
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delusion. The articulate language of prophecy — ^the 
awakened expectations of mankind at large, and tbi 
portents of the times all concurred to fix, beyond mis* 
take, the then passing years as the destined era of 
deliverance. — Scripture and the comments upon it, 
marked almost the moment .-^While the events of the 
age, the balancings of human affairs, declared the times 
to be ful611ed. Yet these years hastened on, and no 
Saviour — -no Saviour from (^entile tyranny, appeared. 
In the interim the sacrilegious foreign power ad-> 
vanced every day nearer and nearer to the sanc- 
tuary of God. Unutterable profanations had been 
threatened, and even perpetrated r^i—but a little more^ 
and the very heart of the Israelitish polity must receive 
a fatal wound. Yet the heavens were not rent-^ 
Jehovah and his Anointed stood afar from the help of 
his inheritance. — ^Must it not be to try the constancy 
of Israel to the extremest point, and to enhance the 
arrogance of the oppressor to .the highest degree ; so 
that, on the one side, the coming deliverance ^uld be 
the more welcome, and on the other, the vengeance so 
much the more signal ? Doubtless God would, at the 
last, visit his chosen people. Suddenly, and in the 
blaze of his power would he descend to his temple, 
unfurl on the heights of Zion the Banner of his love 
and wrath ; and thence advancing, followed by the 
tribes of Jacob, would go forth — King of kings, to 
trample on the necks of all mankind.^ 

♦Josephus, from obvious motives of policy, draws a veil over tba 
subject of tbe bope, bis countrymen entertained of a Prince and 
Dehverer who should rule tbe world. To have given its just promi- 
nence to this theme would have been highly dangerous both to him- 
self and to his people. His allusion to it is brief and cautious, and is 
accompanied by a comment designed to exclude all suspicion. " But 
what chiefly incited the Jews to the war was an ambiguous prediction 
XP^Mi oi/4jpi^?^if found in their sacred writings, the purport of 
wnich was, that, about that time some one of their country shoi:dd 
rule the world. This prediction they appropriated to their own race; 
fuid teany of their Rabbis were led Mtray by tbe interpretation. Iq 
truth the oracle pointed to Vespasian, wbo was declared Emperor in 
^udeea."— JDe BeUo Jtid. L. YL c 12. If this were indeed the ** chief 
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Fond, and yet not-— ais it seemed, irrational hope ! 
Proof could be advanced in support of every portion 
of this vast conception. No expectation comparable 
to this — none so great, so bright and at the same time 
80 distinct, had ever been indulged by any people : no 
analogous instance stands upon the records of history ; 
an ambition so dazzlii^ was knov^n only to the Jew* 
and this hope had been rendered the more vigorous by 
compression ; — ^the weight of all visible probabilities 
weighed it down ; — ^noSiing less than the Power of 
Rome, with all her lemons, bore upon the expectation 
of Israel — and yet did not crush it. Judaea against 
the world : no, rather God and his Messiah, against 
the potsherds of the earth I 

Often must it have happened to the haughty Jew 
to gaze, in sinister contempt, upon the military pomp 
c^ the Empire (at Rome or in the provinces) and to 
meditate the hour when all this splendour should fade 
before the throne and car of the Messiah. — ^Yes, many. 
a time had he brooded upon the thought that Rome 
and her pride should ere long lie in me dust at the 

Ete of Jerusalem ; and suppEants from the capitol 
)8 the feet (^ the princes of Zion 1 
How then shall we measure the desperation or the 
rage when a hope so ancient and so vast was drawing 
to it« crisis ? At length a terrible surmise stole upon 
the dismayed heart of the people; — ^that the very 
foundations of their belief were illusory I The dark 
consummation which this wretched people, now 
hemmed in by an irresistible enemy, had to fear, was 
not the famine and thirst of a seige, or massacres within 
their walls, or the carnage to be expected from the 
irritated le^ns ; — ^it was not the overthrow of their 
city, the rum of their temple, the devastation of their 

inceptive" of the war, it doubtless held a much larger place in tha 
seutiments and harangues of the people and their leaders than appears 
from the narrative of the historian. — Josephus knew more or this 
** ambiguous prophecy," and of its mighty influence over the national 
fiaelingi^ than ne thought it prudent to avow. 
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land, the extincUon of the race; — a worse catastrophe 
was before them : nothing less than a piunge into the 
bottomless gulf of atheism: — it was the death of a na^r 
tion's soul that was at hand. If indeed at the last tba 
promise should foil, if the Gentile sword should bc^ 
suffered to cut off root and branch of the people ^f 
Abraham, what then were the Scriptures— what Moses 
and the Prophets — ^what Sioai and its thunders — whiU 
the long series of signs a^d miracles which had coor 
veyed to this people, and to this alone, a genuine faith 
ki one God ? By a false concatenation of inferences, 
the religious convictions of the Jewish people, the 
whole of their belief of things unseen, was made to 
hang upon the event of the siege of the holy city. Let 
but the abominable signals of the Roman legions be 
planted, upon the walk of the temple, and then Israel^ 
' carrying with him aU his; hopes — ^the anticipated splen* 
dours 0? time, and the glories of eternity, must leap 
from the height into the shoreless abyss of despair ! 

Under the pressure of emotions so supernatural and 
extreme, if more could have b^n endured by man 
than was then suffered, or more effected than waa 
performed, it had actually been sustained and done* 
The feeling of the people was far more profound than 
that it should measure itself a^iinst any pains or dan* 
gerg mortality can undei^a The visible and sensible 
woe of the siege did but faintly symbolise the conyul-* 
«ve anguish of every Jewish heart. It was as when 
a guilt-stricken wretch approaching his last hour» 
thc^gh torn by the pangs of death, forgets the wrench 
of bodily pain in the torment of the soul ;— the writh* 
ing of the limbs, the contortions of the features, the 
livid hue, the glare of the eye, the sighs, the groans* 
are imperfect expressions only of the misery and terror 
of the spirit. 

To attribute an absolute authenticity to the long 
^nd elaborate speeches which the Jewish historian 
puts into the mouth of the chiefs of the factions would 
be idle ; and especially so where, according to hi^ 
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<iwn accouBt, all or mostei those wbo were actually 
present on the occasion soon afterwards perished. 
Nevertheless there is a sense in which these harangues 
deserve attention ; for Josephus, famiMarly acquainted 
as he was with the seiitiinaits of bis countrymen^ and 
with their style of thinking, -no doubt adhered to 
dramatic truth in composing these orations, and would 
assign to the speakers language proper to the character 
of the perscms. Although graced with not a few 
Grecian tarns, the matter of these compositions is un-^ 
questionably national. Nay, it may be granted ad 
probable that broken portions of wa actual address, 
on some signal occasion, were reported, and had come 
to the knowledge of the historian. By the same rule 
it is acknowledged that while the speeches of Roman 
Oenerab and Senators, as given by Livy, are Livy's 
iq^eeches, they may still be regarded, although fictiti- 
oys in a strict or historical sense, as authentic and 
characteristic examples of Roman feeling. 

With this cantion in view, it is a matter of some 
curiosity to exaiviine the harangues of those of the 
Jewish leaders who survived the destruction of the 
city, and whose fate it was to receive in their persons 
the last strokes of Roman vengeance. Supposing it 
to float somewhere between truth and fiction — ^true in 
elements — ^fictitious in form, the address of Eleazar, 
chief of the Assassins, to his companions, when shut 
up in Masada,^ and unable longer to hold out against 
the Romans, may be adduced as a highly characteristic 
eirtiibition of the ultimate, or falbn and melancholic 
stage of martial fanaticism. With the extinction of 
the specific hope whence it had sprung, the heat and 
▼ivacity of the feeling had passed away, leaving only 
ks desperation: — ^the fury is gone, but not the foHy. 

* A p(reoi|>itoiis and strongly finltfied height, overlookioc the noi^ 
ihurn extremity of the Dead Sea. The Maccabees Erst, and afterwards 
Herod, bad constructed on this bill-top what was deemed an impreg* 
nahle foitress. As such it had been always held by the latter in a 
state of readtoess to serre him as a place of refuge in the event of %. 
rebellion. 
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The once boisterous passion assumes even somethtiig 
of the serenity of good sense ; but yet entirely wants 
the consistency of true wisdom. So. terrible a commo- 
tion of the soul of a people could not instantly subside ; 
and a while after the roaring of the storm is hushed, 
the billows continue to fling their huge masses sullenly 
upon the shore. 

The secular hope of national deliverance and mili- 
tary glory was that which had inspired the constancy 
of the people up to the moment when they beheld 
their temple in flames ; but then, of necessity, their 
ill-placed confidence dissolved. — ^It was that very tem- 

Cle which should have received the Messiah: — ^that 
uilding, as they firmly believed, no power in earth or 
heaven could overthrow ; for it was destined to endure 
to the consummation of all things. But the temple 
was now actually levelled to the ground : — the peo- 
ple's hope disappeared also, and with it, as we cannot 
doubt, the religious faith of multitudes of those who 

Eerished in the carnage that followed. — ^In that last 
our of anguish did not many a warm Pharisaic heart 
become suddenly cold with Sadducean despair ? — Yet 
others there were whose feelings underwent a revul- 
sion, and in whom when the worldly seduction had lost 
its power, the better religious sentiment would regain 
its influence. So (if we may regard as in any sense 
genuine the last and fatal discourse of Eleazar) was it 
with that desperate leader. 

''Such, brave comrades, such is our immemorial 
resolution, that to God alone— the true and righteous 
Lord of men, homage is to be rendered ; atid that 
neither from the Romans, nor from any other earthly 
power, is servitude to be endured. The day is now 
come in which we are called upon to seal our profes- 
sion by our deeds ; — unless we be ourselves unwor- 
thy of that profession. And this is certain, that if the 
servitude we have in past times submitted to was 
grievous, what awaits us, should we fall alive into the 
hands of the Roman, will be aggravated by intolerable 
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torments. — ^Were not we (the Sicarii) the first to 
revolt i — are we not also the last to resist 7 I hold it 
then to be a special grace of Heaven, to us acordedy 
that we possess as we do at this time, the means of 
djring honourably and free, while others of our nation, 
betrayed by their fallacious hopes, enjoyed no such 
option. 

"No one can now doubt that to-morrow's sun must 
see this fortress in the hands of the enemy. But there 
remains to us the undisputed choice of a noble death ; 
and a death in the arms of those most dear to us. — 
No, ardently as he desires to take us alive, he is as 
unable to deprive us of this choice, as we are to resist 
him in the field. Resist the Roman in the field ! no, 
this we should long ago, and from the first of our 
revolt have understood, when peradventure it might 
have availed us to knov^ it, that the Divine irrevocable 
decree has sealed our destruction as a people. The 
Jewish race, once so dear to God, He has consigned 
to perdition. Do we want proof of the fact ; — let us 
look to the site of the sacred city, at this moment 
smoking in its ruins, and strewed with the bodies of 
thousands of the people. 

** And now, my companions, indulge not any such 
presumption as if v^e, who hitherto have escaped the 
common ruin, were not sharers in the common guilt ; 
and might yet evade the universal sentence that is to 
annihilate the race. Look about you, and see how 
Grod himself has been stripping us of the vain hope 
we had clung to. What avails us the possession of 
this inaccessible fortress T what the abundance of pro- 
visions, and our ample stock of weapons ? — God's out- 
stretched arm has rent from us our fond conceit of 
safety. Think you that the flames yesterday, which 
at first bore upon the enemy, did of their own accord 
suddenly turn round upon our newly-raised defences ? 
No, this reverting fire was blown by Almighty wrath— 
the punishment of our presumption ; ana we find that 

19 
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the vengeance of God, provoked by our sins, is more 
inexorable than even the malice of the Romans. 

" Already therefore doomed, as we ai*e, by God — 
let us die :— die — our wives exempt from abuse — our 
children unknowing bondage ; and then, these deliv- 
ered by our hands, we shall have only to discharge, 
one for another, a generous office and mutually ensure 
the death and sepulture of freemen ? Our treasures we 
vnll consume. — ^How will the Boman vex to be de- 
frauded at once of our persons and of our wealth ; both 
of which he thinks his prey ! Yes, but we will leave 
him our stock of food — an evidence that we were not 
urged by famine, bat that from the impulse of a steady 
purpose, we had preferred death to slavery." 

Thus, says the historian, spoke Eleazaf.* But many 
of his auditors quavered. Some indeed met the ardour 
of their chief with a kindred resolution, and would at 
once have given it effect. Others, held by the tender- 
ness of nature, and gazing upon their wives and-ehil- 
dren, doomed thus to die, burst into tears, and refused 
assent to the fatal resolution. The leader beheld with 
anxiety their trepidation, fearing lest it might shake 
even the more courageous, and disappoint his design. 
— ^As if inspired with high thoughts, his eyes fixed, and 
in energetic tones, he again addressed the crowd, bring- 
ing before them the brightness of immortality. 

"Was I deceived then in believing that the brave 
had rather die than live dishonoured f Comrades, do 
you fear to die even to escape evils worse than death? 
In an extremity like this ye should neither hesitate, 
nor want a prompter. But let me remind you of that 
which from childhood we have learned — which our 

\y * The historian's method of expanding immensely his materials, is 

\ shewn by a comparison of the succinct speeches reported in the Book 

of Maccabees, with the elaborate orations that embellish his work. 
In the present instance a license of abridgment and compression is 
freely used, the result of which may perhaps be a nearer approach to 
historic truth. So long a discourse as that which Josephus attributes 
to Eleazar (occupying five folio pages) would certainly not have been 
uttered or Hstened to, under such circumstances. 
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fathers and the sacred writings teach, and which our 
ancestors have so often authenticated by their deeds 
— that it is life, rather than death, which should be 
thought of as calamitous.*' Death, is it not the Liber- 
ator of souls ? does it not dismiss them to the pure 
abodes where none of the ill chances of mortality can 
enter ? So long as we are bound to this mortal frame, 
and liable to the evils it inherits, our life is but a death. 
Oh unworthy alliance of the divine essence with' a 
fabric that must die 1 Organ of the soul's power and 
will, yet does the body weigh it down to earth, from 
which freed, it soars to its native region ; — ^regains a 
blessed and unbounded liberty, and like God him- 
self, evades the sight of mortals. Yes, unseen does it 
enter the body ; and unseen depart — a pure and un- 
mingled essence ; — ^yet potent^ — ^the cause of life, and 
itself immortal. Witness the independence and ac- 
tivity of the soul in sleep, when discharged for a while 
from the warfare of flesh, it enjoys its proper delights, 
and taking the privilege of its affinity to Gk)d, freely 
pervades all places, and even penietrates futurity ! 

" With what reason then can we fear to die, who 
court the refreshment of sleep ? Preposterous surely 
for those to grudge themselves perpetual freedom, 
who prefer liberty to any other of the goods of life I 
This readiness to put off mortality we, as Jews, ought 
especially to exhibit ; or if indeed we must go to learn 
such a lesson from strangers, let us look to those 
Indian sages who loathingly live a while to fulfil the 
purposes of nature, and hasten to die that they may 
shake off the ills of animal existence. None hinder 
them in their purpose; none lament their exit; but 

* If this speech be regarded as nothing more than the composition 
of Josephus^ it will not the less serve to prove a fact, important in its 
bearings— That a distinct belief of immortality — a belief far more 
distinct than appears on the face of the canonical prophetic writinffi^ 
had long been entertained among the Jews, and had constituted a 
main article of that body of tradition^ which, rather than the Sctipt- 
ures, governed the opioions, the sentiments, and the practices of the 
nation. 
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rather account them happy, and connnit to then* hand 
epistles of love to then* kindred in the skies. Gladly 
(h> they ascend the pyre where all the grossness of 
the body is to disappear. Shall we then — better 
taught as we are than they, be less prompt to urge 
our course to immortality? This were indeed a 
shame. 

*'But even if we had been taught to think the 
present life the chief good, and death the greatest 
evil, it would still be certain, that, placed as we are, 
we should manfully meet our fate i since, as weH the 
will of God, as the necessity of the moment, com- 
mands US to die. Believe it, countrymen, that long 
ago heaven sealed the fatal decree vmich none of the 
Jewish race can evade, and which consigns us — guihy 
as we have been, to utter extinction. Our nation has 
fallen, not by the power of Rome — ^not even by our 
errors in conducting the war ; — no, a stronger hand 
has crushed usi — ^we perish beneath the stroke of the 
Almighty 1 

** Time would fail me if I were to recount the 
many signal instances in which, contrary to all proba- 
bility, and even against or beyond the intention of our 
enemies, we have fallen the victims of Divine ven- 
^ance. — Or when any of our race has escaped 
immediate carnage, who would not deplore their lot 
as far more grievous ; who would not rather die than 
endure what such have suffered ? — Some, torn of the 
lash ; some, tormented with fire ; some, half eaten of 
beasts, and rescued, to be thrown to them alive for a 
second repast I Or were they permitted to live ? yes, 
but only to be made the sport of their adversaries. 
How do those naw desire to die who are yet compelled 
to breathe t-— 

" — Alas! where now is that city of ours, the 
mother-city of Juda,* where — ^with her many circling 
ramparts — her lofty towers and castles; — ^where, filled 

* Philo, Legal, ad Cotum, well calls Jenwalem, not tlM metropolui 
of one land, Judsea only,^ but of many. 
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as she was with the means of war, and crowded with 
myriads of valiant men, eager to defend her I What 
has become of the city which we fondly believed to 
be the abode of God ? — Rased to the ground I nothing 
now marks the spot where once stood Jerusalem ; — 
nothmg: but the tents of her destroyer I Ah, and you 
may find there, as relics of the Jewish people, some 
miserable ancients, seated in the dust; — or a few 
women, reserved to dishonour. 

^ Which of us then, even if he could do so unhurt, 
should endure to behold another sun ? Who is there. 
so false to his country — who so imbecile — ^who so 
chary of life, that does not vex to have survived so 
long as this ? Would we had all died rather than 
have seen the Holy City rased by the axe of the: 
enemy^ — and the Temple, with horrible impiety, up- 
heaved from its foundations I Our souls, indeed, have? 
lately been fed by the generous hope of speedily 
avenging the faH of our «city upon the foe.* But that' 
hope now vanishes, and leaves us no option :^et us^ 
rush then upon an unsullied death. Let us have pity 
upon ourselves — upon our wives — upon our children, 
while yet we have the power to do so. Death indeed 
all must undergo;— but not injuries, bonds, insults;-^- 
or not unless our cowardice drives us to meet these 
greater evils. And what evils are they ? — ^Elate with 
confidence, we at first defied the Roman power: — > 
once and again we have scorned the proffered terma 
of our exasperated enemy: — dare we think then of 
his rage if he take us living? Wretched shall the 
younger of us be whose strength lasts out longer 
torment ! wretched the elders who have no power to 
sustain the trial ! One shall see his wife led away to 
suffer violence; another, with his arms bound, shall 
bear the cries of a son, vainly imploring a father's aid 
— ^No, this shall not be : — now — now are our hands 



a highly significant phrase. 

19* 
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free ; now are oar swords our own 'i — let them thei» 
do for us the kindly office I Free from the thrall of 
our enemies, we die ; — free with oor wives and chil- 
dren we launch from life. Our law enjoins the deed ; 
-rour wives and our children implore this graee at 
our hands ; God himself throws the necessity upon us. 
The Roman would fain prevent it, and is all alarm 
lest any of us should perish before he can scale our 
defences. — ^We hasten then to offer to him, instead of 
hitf desired revenge, amazement at the boldness of our 
death.'* 
r^ All started up as if seized with frenzy, or possessed 
, with demons, to give instant effect to the advice of 
their chief. — ^Each man embraced \m wife — his child, 
and in the midst of fond kisses — his arm unknowing^ 
what it did, gave the fatal plunge.. Each thought a 
moment of the miseries from which that stroke 
redeemed his loved companion and progeny ; and all, 
without e^cception, dared the horrid act. Pitiable fate 
of men to whom it seen(ied the least of evils thus to 
make a carnage of then* women and babes \ The 
husbands and fathers, feeling as if every moment they 
now survived was an injury done to the dead, hurried 
on what was yet to be effected. Fire was put ta 
vehatever the fortress contained. Ten of the sur- 
vivors, chosen by lot, fell upon their companions r 
every man in dying embraced the bloody remains of 
his own. — ^One then chosen from the ten, slays the 
nine, and he, taking a. last look around to ascertain 
that the work of ^th was compk^te, rushed on his 
sword. 

There is yet a form of popular fiiry which ought 
here to find a place, although its peculiarity may seenn 
to disconnect k with any other kind. — ^We mean the 
atheistic fanaticism when it affects a community, and 
impels it to assault every mode of worship with intent 
to exterminate religious profession. Of this* dire 
infatuation modern times have given us an example — 
the first in the history of mankind ; — may it be the 
last! ^ 
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Atheism, when it spreads among a people in the 
form of an active and positive opinion — vauhtingly 
professed and eagerly disseminated, is something very 
different from ordinary irreligion, or reckless and 
profligate impiety; and it will be found to display 
each well known characteristic of a virulent religious 
creed : — it is in truth nothing else than a heresy ; and 
the proselyting Atheist, how much soever his pride 
may resent the imputation, is a mere zealot ; — ^yes, 
and a zealot surpassing others in blind malignancy. 
Is the bigot religionist dogmatical, acrimonious, impu- 
dent 7 — ^is he a demagogue, and a noisy predicator of 
monstrous paradoxes 7 Just such is the Atheist. And 
if the one readily seizes the occasion to act the perse- 
cutor, and to dip his hands in blood, so, as we have 
ibund, does the other. 

An opinion that attaches only to scattered individ- 
uals, displays nothing more than a sample of its 
genuine properties : rat let it affect large masses of a 
people, or take possession of a community, and then 
Its real qualities come into play. Every age has 
produced a few petulant sophists, who would fain 

Esrsuade themselves and the world that they had at 
ngth rid their natures of the very rudiments *of 
belief, and that they held nothing to exist which could 
not be handled and seen, tasted or smelt. But an 
affectation sa extreme does not readily overthrow the 
common sense of mankind at lai^e ; nor v^ould it ever 
do so without the aid of peculiar and accidental incite* 
ments of a political kind. In fact all imaginable forms 
of monstrous error had been turned up in the chancea. 
of four thousand years before this of national AtheisfflT 
— more monstrous than any, made its appearance. 
That the great body of an instructed people should 
yield itself a prey to the madness of Atheism, and 
should deliberately endeavour to rear the social struc- 
ture upon the site whence every vestige of worship 
and religious fear had been removed, was indeed a 
novelty that would not have been reckoned among 
things possible, or in any degree likely to take place. 
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Yet the French revolutionary frenzy actually 
reached thrs pitch ; and it is well remembered what 
was the temper of this last prodigy of the human 
mind, when it burst the shell. Its parents had 
announced that it would be rational, just, ^nd mode- 
rate, as the beautiful creature of Philosophy; but it 
instantly proved itself to be rabid and blood-thirsty 
like an offspring of the Furies ? As the Atheism of 
the philosophers would not have spread over the land, 
unaided by political impulses, so neither would the 
political passions that attended the course of the 
revolution, abne have sustained, and for so long a 
time, that sanguinary exasperation which raged 
through France year after year: and in fact the 
massacres and the executions of the republican em 
were, in almost every instance, hurried on by an 
embittered hatred of whatever appertained to religion: 
— legends of blasphemy Were inscribed on all the 
banners of blood. The civil war was a crusade against 
N^ Grod ; and those who at the commencement had pn>- 
/ fessed it to be their ambition to blot out the name of 

Christ, were borne along by the impulse to which 
they had yielded, and could not stop until they had 
spent all their spite in the endeavour to dethrone the 
Most High. 

We need only change the phrases current among 
the populace, and substitute one set of emblematic 
embellishments for another, and then the horrid scenes 
of the French revolutionary civil war are repetitions, 
on a larger scale, of those exterminating frenziea that 
so often have desolated the fair provinces of that coun^ 
try. A super-human spectator of terrene affeirs — 
ignorant of the dialect, and of the circumstantials^ 
would quite have failed to distinguish the blood-shed 
I and devastations of one era from those of another; 
and far from suspecting that the truculent savages of 
the Revolution were the disciples of philosophers, 
might have deemed them only superstitious friars, and 
templars, of a new and more intolerant order. 
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The authors of this confusion discerned, just in 
time, the jeopardy into which they had led the coun- 
try : — they hastily retraced their steps, and so mankind 
lost the benefit of the spectacle which must soon have 
been witnessed if the Intolerance of Impiety had been 
left to run its round. Leave was given to the Maker 
and Ruler of the Universe to resume his place in the 
fears — though not in the affections of the people ; for 
it had been found that without the stay of religion the 
social machine could not safely perform its move* 
ments. The public heralds therefore proclaimed anew 
the Eternal ; and leave was granted, t6 the credulous 
at least, to expect a future life, and to fear retribution. 

The lesson perhaps may long serve the European 
nations, and no second attempt be made of a like 
kind. Yet what has om^e happened must no longer 
be spoken of as utterly beyond probability. This 
assuredly ought to be confessed, on the ground now of 
actual experiment, that if in any instance the ordinary 
or common and sensual impiety of the mass of man- 
kind comes to be quickened by a stirring spirit of 
disbelief— if the irreligion which hitherto has been 
slugglish or frivolous, kindles into a petulant bigotry, 
and utters itself in acrid blasphemies ; and especially, 
if the same atheistic zeal lurks in the bosoms of the 
upper clasps, and ferments at the centre of govern- 
ment — then little will be wanted to put these forces 
in movement, or to direct them against the institutions 
and the parties that uphold the worship of God. A 
slight and accidental political excitement would be 
enough to bring on the crisis. Whenever — ^if ever — 
such a train of events shall in any country have room, 
it will be seen that, if Popery be a bad instigator of 1 
the malignant passions of the people, Atheism is a n^ 
worse ; and that the fanaticism of impiety shodld be * 
dreaded even more than that of superstition. 

The history of modern Europe, and of our own 
country especially, would have afforded many, and 
striking examples of that order of Fanaticism which 
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brings the military and relio;ious sentiments into com- 
bination. The instances are present to the recollec- 
tion of every reader. And beside that a universal 
enumeration could subserve no important purpose^and 
would iSil volumes, some of these cases are of that am- 
biguous and perplexing kind, which a writer may well 
desire to evade, rather than meet the dilemma of 
either giving a sanction to what it would be unsafe to 
approve; or of sternly condemning what we ought 
not to think ourselves competent to adjudge as alto- 
gether immoral. Moreover, other cases of this order 
involve the political and religious prejudices of existing 
parties ; and are not to be spoken of without kindling 
the embers of faction. To call the originator of thid 
or that body — a fanatic, would be, according to the 
interpretation of some, to become the champion of the 
opposite system of opinions. Or to brand with the 
same epithet the leaders on both sides, would be to 
wound (and still more deeply) the fond predilections 
of all. There are pages of our British history — ^Eng* 
lish, Scottish, and Irish, which will need to be writteo 
anew, when our religious factions shall have come U> 
their end. 
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Thb arduous part of our subject now meets us. In 
reviewing those phases of error which have long ago 
passed away, we occupy a vantage ground, and may 
at leisure measure the proportions of the distant 
object. But every circumstance of the inquiry is of 
another sort wh6n it is the extant form of religion 
which comes to be examined, and when what we 
should calmly and impartially speak of, are practices, 
opinions and modes of feeling, regarded as excellent, 
or leniently dealt with as venial, by our contemporaries 
—our friends— our coadjutors — ourselvess. 

It were an arrogance in any man to assume that he 
can exercise an absolutely impartial judgment con- 
cerning the things of his own age. No human mind 
has ever reached such serene elevation. If the char- 
acteristic and prevailing errors of the day have been 
discerned by here and there an individual, himself has 
not escaped that depressing influence which attends a 
long-continued and anxious meditation of objects that 
show a frowning face to whoever refuses them his 
homage. Conscious then of a disadvantage not to be 
avoided, and careful to maintain that modesty which 
which the knowledge of it should engender, we may 
yet advance, enheartened by the anticipation of an era, 
perhaps not very remote, when the religion of the 
Scriptures, having at length passed through the cycle 
of its degradations, shall, without any more hindrance, 
bless the human family. 
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In contemplating the errors of past ages, no point 
more important presents itself, nothing which should 
80 fix our attention as the fact .that certain extravagant 
modes of feeling, or certain pernicious practices — ^the 
offspring of an active and virulent fanaticism, have, 
after a while, subsided into a lixed and tranquil form, 
such as has allowed them to win the approval and to 
secure the isupport of the calmest arid most enlightened 
minds ; and so to be transmitted through successive 
ages — accredited, unquestioned, admired. The turbu- 
lent stage of fanaticism would do the church little 
harm if it were not succeeded by a tame and mode- 
rate fanaticism — seemingly wise and temperate. — The 
parent Jn these instances is an ephemeron; but the 
progeny has had a longer term than that of the phoe- 
nix. — The rugged surface of our globe, such as it is 
seen among the Alps or Andes, imposes awe, as if 
those stupendous piles of prii^eval rock, capped with 
the snows of thousands of winters, were the very 
symbols of protracted unchanging duration — or of 
eternity itself; and yet is it not true that the huge 
masses owe their stern grandeur and their lofty pride 
to terrible powers of commotion ?-^-~these mountains 
were upheaved when our world was in her fit of bois- 
terous phrenzy — ^when convulsions shook her centre^ 
Instead then of regarding the now motionless forms 
as emblems of repose, we. should deem them rather 
the relics and the portents too of confusion. 

Nothing, or nothing favorable, should be inferred 
on the behalf of any system or constitution of things 
from its present tranquillity, or from the moderation 
and the wisdom that invest it; or from the accidental 
benefits which it may claim to have produced. The 
blackest superstitions have shewn an exterior mildJy 
magnificent: — ^the extravagances of personal torture 
have worn the garb of seraphic piety :— the Fanati- 
cism of intolerance has shone in combinatbn with 
great qualities; and the zeal of military proselytism 
Has made alliance with substantial virtues. There is 
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nothing, then, to wonder at if even genuine piety and 
the brightest personal excellence are found to exist 
under a state of things which owes its origin to dn 
impulse essentially fanatical. The question is always, 
not whether accomplishments and virtues and piety 
exist within this or that system ; but simply — whether 
the system itself be good or evil. 

The Fanaticism of the Symbol — or a malign and 
turbulent zeal for the honour of a creed, supposes of 
course, the possession of a written and authoritative 
canon of faith. But then this rule has to be inter- 
preted ; and the interpretation, in each instance, in- 
sensibly draws to itself those profound emotions which 
the sacred importance of the canon calls into play. 

It does not appear that sectarian rancour, in any 
distinct form, had shewn itself before the time when 
the Jewish prophetic economy having been sealed, 
and the written Testimony of Grod consigned, in a 
defunct dialect, to Interpreters, a field was opened 
16 diversities of opinion, each of which challenged to 
itself entire, the prerogatives that attach of right to 
the original document. From the period when Expo- 
sition of Scripture became the business of a class of 
men, the Jewish community parted into sects which, 
in an exasperated condition, were the main causes of 
the ruin of the stale, the destruction of the city, and 
the dispersion of the race. 

In this instance what we assume to have been itew 
in the history of human nature, was not the existence 
or the breaking forth of the diversities of opinion ; for 
these have disturbed all countries in all ages ; nor was 
it the alliance of certain modes of thinking on abstract 
subjects with temporary and political interests; for 
nothing has been more common than such associa- 
tions. But the novelty was precisely this — That the 
tremendous weight of (Jod's sanction^riily believed 
to belong to the Canon of Faith, was claimed by each 
party in behalf of its special exposition of the rule. 
So fatal an assumption effected a firm coalescence of 
20 
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/ every religioug sentiment with the passionate workihgv 
of self-love, pride, Jealousy, and the sense of personal 
and corporate welfare. 

Within the circle of these feelings every proper 
element of Fanaticism finds room, and no species of 
Fanaticism has been altogether so compact or so per- 
manent The other kinds (as we have seen) have had 
their hour and have vanished ; this has settled down 
upon Religion— documentary religion, as well in Eu- 
rope as in Asia, and now in America, and has become 
the inseparable condition of all forms of Worship. 

We say every proper element of Fanaticism dis- 
plays itself in the Fanaticism of the Symbol. — As for 
example : — ^The Divine Being, when so oqtraged as to 
be made the patron of a v^^llent faction, appears to 
the votary altogether under a malign aspect, and can 
no more be thought of such as He is^ Again, the 
irritation excited by opposition in matters c^ opinion^ 
when heightened by a vmdictive forethought of future 
judgment, brings with it the most peculiar species of 
misanthropy known to the human bosom ; and an ar- 
rogance too, that far transcends other kinds of aristo- 
cratic pride. With an anathematizing Deity — an 
anathematized world, and himself safe in the heart of 
the only Churchy the zealot wants nothing that can 
render him malign and insolent. 
I Mere diversities of opinion by no means necessarily 
I involve virulent or acrimonious sentiments. Sad in- 
' deed would it be if Christian amity, and that true 
I unison of hearts and hands which the church should 
' exhibit, could not be hoped for until an absolute uni- 
/ fbrmity of notions and practices is brought about ; for 
' it is plain that so long as one mind possesses more 
j native power and more accomplishments than another, 
' tiiere must be inequalities of knowledge, and varieties 
I of apprehension. Nothing less than the^ imparting of 
omniscience to every human being could remedy the 
I inconveniences that arise from this source. Nor in fact 
are such difierences ever found to throw a cloud over 
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private friendships, or to disturb the harmony of gene- \ 
ral society, while angry exaggerations and the swell* \ 
ings of wounded pride are avoided. 

There can therefore be no need whatever that, as a 
resource against the evils of sectarian virulence, we 
should either throw ourselves into the arms of Church > 
despotism, and renounce the liberty of reason ; or give 
way to the relaxation and the apathy which would 
render us altogether indifferent to truth and error. 
This indeed were miserably to degrade human nature, 
and to quash its noblest ambition. We subtract the 
premium from mental industry, we remove the crown 
from the goal on the course of knowledge, when we 
discourage the zeal with which vigorous minds pursue 
Truth. How should mankind ever emerge from bar- 
barism, or how free themselves from the tyranny of 
superstition, if the first lesson we are to teach them is, 
that error has no noxious quality, and truth no prerog- 
ative ? 

To affirm or to insinuate that a just and accurate 
knowledge of Religion avails little to our welfare, is 
not only a rank absurdity, but must be regarded as a 
pernicious tampering with that fatal insensibility which, 
alas, envelopes human nature. Instead of teaching 
the indifferency of opinion, rather let every man's 
anxiety to obtain for himself the inestimable pearl of 
genuine knowledge be stimulated to the utmost ; and 
then, not only will this jewel be individually secured, 
but the strange illusion will be broken up whence fanat- 
ical zeal takes its rise. — Strange illusion indeed, which ; 
impels a man who has bestowed little or no industry 
upon the business of seeking truth for himself, to use 
efforts so prodigious for forcing it upon others I An 
anomaly surely is this in the common law of self-love. 
But the temper and conduct of the zealot are made up 
of inconsistencies. It is, he says, the well-being of his 
fellow men which incites his endeavours ; and yet no- 
thing in his style or mien bespeaks philanthropy. A 
disposition the very reverse of good-will one would a8« 
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suredly assign to biin. Besides ; — while thus anxious 
to hear a faultless creed uttered by all lips, this cham- 
pion of the faith walks up and down m a much cor- 
rupted world, scarcely heeding the many grievous 
degradations under which humanity is suffering. His 
eye can glare upon wretchedness and upon vice in 
their most melancholy forms — and forget what it 
sees. Nay, into the cup of human woe he can himself 
pour the bitterest ingredients ; — ^he can afflict his fellow 
men with the whip, with the brand ;T-he can cast them 
into dungeons, and leave them there to die in the pes- 
tilent damps of his charity ; — all this he can do, and 
sUll persuade himself that it is zeal for Gk>d and love 
to man which prompts his labours. 

Thus absurd is the human mind when fairly sur- 
rendered to religious delusions. The power of the 
infatuation in these cases seems to result from a com- 
bination of the opposite feelings belonging to full per- 
suasion and secret misgiving. The controvertist owes 
the heat of his zeal as well to firm conviction as to a 
mistrustful anxiety concerning the truth of his dogmas : 
— and the faith and the doubt are alternately attached 
to the authoritative document of his belief, and to his 
special interpretation of it. It is this very oscillation 
of the mind which produces the turbulence of his emo- 
tions. If the imagination be liable to high excitement 
from a pressing sense of the reality and me impending 
0earness of the objects that engage it, this excitement 
may be furnished either bj^ a vivid faith in the original 
Canon, or by confidence in the Crbed that has been 
derived from it. Then-*-as fear and jealousy bring 
the irascible passions into play, these will not fail to 
take occasion from — the obscurity of the subject in 
dispute — from the eogency of an opponent's argument 
— *-from a conscious incompetency to deal with matters 
so difilicult, and not least, from those qualms which 
follow a too highly stimulated exertion of the faculties. 

In matters of belief^ apd especially when the power- 
fid motives of religion take full possessbn of the mind» 
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we involuntarily lean very much one upon another. 
This social instinct is perhaps stronger than is ordina- 
rily supposed ; and it is very likely to be lost sight of 
where the prevalence of angry passions appears to 
deny its existence. And yet it is in those very in- 
stances most intensely at work. Man proves himself 
to be constituted for society, fis well by his hatreds as 
by his affections. Amid the dimness and the intricacy of 
the present scene, wherein Truth evades pursuit, and 
Error uses Mhousand ai:tifice8 to get herself courted, 
the perplexed spirit, fondly looks for a numerous com- 
panionship in the path it takes. Our belief, and the 
comfort of belief, mount with the tens, and hundreds, 
and thousands, that are seen to be joining us on the 
road : — ^we cannot believe alone ; and our doubts too 
are in the power of others. To assail our convictions „ 
is not merely to wound our self-love, and to irritate | .y^ 
our pride, but it is to withdraw something from the I l^ 
interior warmth and vigour of the soul. Without for- J 
maliy confessing it as a fact, that an antagonist has j 
robbed us of our assurance — for the contrary would be \ 
affirmed, our feelings are the same as if we had been \ 
despoiled of that precious possession ; and these feel- I 
ings prompt us not merely to resent the injury, but to ^ 
recover the property lost. 

Putting out of view then certain accessory motives 
which will presently claim to be mentioned, the zealous 
champion and propagator of a Creed has an interest 
to promote that deeply engages his passions. Pride 
and secular advantages out of the question, it is a 
matter of sincere anxiety with him to secure, to main- 
tain, and to extend the pale of his party. He looks 
aghast at the danger of being deserted, or of seeing a 
host on the opposite heights. No endeavours are too 
great therefore which may arrest defection while it is 
small and feeble. Under the pressure of this solicitude 
it is no wonder that the defender of a Creed should 
avail himself of the extreme means of persuasion. Or 
if measures of violrace are not at hand, he snatches! 
20* 
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up the weapons of spiritual hostility. And first* a 
strenuous enaeavour is made so to identify the special 
interpretation with the Authoritative Canon of faith, 
as that whoever impugns the former shall stand de* 
dared — the enemy of God. Instead of for a moment 
admitting the reasonable and modest supposition that 
the Interpretation may perhaps contain more than the 
Canon will support, and that therefore caution should 
be i^sed in dohng oiit anathemas, every artifice of an 
elaborate sophistry is employed to keep such a sup- 
position out of view. Nothing less than the peculiar 
exigency of the occasion could drive the zealot into so 
egregious a dogmatism,. for he feels that if he were 
to give ground but an inch, he must forfeit his usurped 
right to fling the bolts of heaven. If the Interpreta- 
tion be not indeed divine, it is merely hutoan — a simple 
opinion ; and if so, must be submitted to the common 
conditions of argument. The headlong champion 
would not go so far as he does, if he knew now to stop 
short, or if there were any middle ground. It may 
well be believed that, in many an instance, the acri- 
mony and the blasphemous arrogance of sectarists 
have scandalized even themselves in their more sober 
moments. — ^But what could be done ? — ^As well sur- 
render the controversy and confess defeat, as relin- 
q^uish the right to curse in the name of €k>d. This 
right laid down, and how meagre, how cold, how 
powerless a thing is the argument, reduced to its naked 
merits ! The punishment afiixed by the laws of the 
tnoral world to the first ofience of entertaining malig- 
nant exaggerations, is the necessity it involves of run- 
ning on to still worse excesses. Once madly insult 
reason and charity, and we are abandoned, perhaps 
for ever, by both. 

The transition is rapid and almost involuntary from 
the first sta^e of fanatical intemperance to its fast : — 
the ground m these regions is precipitous, and whoever 
teaps, leaps into an abyss. The facility with which a 
specific ^tification may be procured is a main cir- 
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eumstance in giving impetuosity to sordid desires : for 
while it is difficulty that enhances the nobler passions, 
it is facility that enhances the baser. So, especially, 
does it happen with rancorous and vindictive emotions. 
Only allow them a ready means of reaching their con* 
summation, and they rush on ungovernably. Now the 
peculiarity of the position which the religfonist occupies, 
offers* always to his hand the most tremendous missiles 
revenge can covet. On the field of common life many 
• obstacles happily stand in the way to prevent the 
completion of an angry resolve: — the dark purpose of 
the moment postponed, dies away, and is forgotten. 
But it is not so. in the spiritual world. The revenge 
which the irritated zealot pieditates is ready — it is 
safe, and it is ample : — how then should it be foregone ? 
He has only to mutter perdition — and the stab is 
given. A murky revenge analogous to this of the reli- 
gionist has been common among barbarous and super- 
stitious hordes. — ^The malign sorcerer — intimate of 
demons, thinking himself full fraught with venom bor- 
rowed from the infernal world, is well content to dart 
a look only at his enemy ; sure that the mere glance 
of the evil eve of hatred would in due time take effect 
— that the florid cheek must fade — the strength decay, 
and the victim fall. 

Yet Conscience claims her hour with all men, even 
the most debauched ; and it must especially be so with 
those whose habits make them conversant with the 
divine rule of morality. Such, although every day 
indulging the darkest malignity, are continually reading 
that " whosoever hateth his brother is not of Grod.*' 
They may abstain from distinctly bringing the crite- 
rion home upon themselves ; and yet are fain to have 
recourse to pleas that are intended to parry the con- 
demnatory inference from the rule. The pretexts of 
zeal are many : — and if, as we have seen, tormentors, 
murderers, devastators of kingdoms, can quote chapter 
and verse in justification of their barbarities, those who 
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only curse, but do not kill their opponents, may easily 
do the same. 

, Many, as is evident from the peculiar character o( 
their devotional sentiments, have taken a somewhat 
more circuitous,. but a still more effectual method for 
lulling conscience, and for turning aside from them- 
selves the rules oif charity. This method has been 
(alas the inconsistencies of human nature !) so to cherish 
the fervours of piety, and so to straiten the pattern of 
their external behaviour, as should seem to remove all • 
suspicion of the genuineness and elevation of their 
personal religion. By amassing to a prodigious height 
the evidences of sanctity, a commensurate licence has 
been obtained for the indulgence of hideous passions. 

rA man who every day ascends the mount of ecstasy, 
and holds intimate converse with heaven, surely should 
not be called in question, when he comes down to 
earth, on account of an inexorable or vindictive tem- 
per ! Examples of this veiy sort are abundant (and 
some have already been referred to) on the pages of 
Romish pietism ; and we may find on the calendar 
men whose breath was pestilence, whose every word 
was a fiery bolt, persuading themselves and tneir ad- 
mirers that they enjoyed celestial favours, such as 
Gabriel and Michael might envy I To assume that 
the accident of a protestant creed quite excludes any 
parallel enormity, were indeed to be blind. What we 
are now speaking of is — ^human nature, and the mys- 

Lteries of its delusions ; — not the question of transub- 
stantiation, or of the pope's pretensions. 
" Among those who make themselves conspicuous as 
the chiefs and leaders of the fanaticism of dogmas and 
creeds, many marked distinctions, arising from natural 
temper, might be pointed out ; but it must suflice here 
to mention the two orders of character that stand 
foremost. These are — ^The Despotic and the Ambi- 
tious. 

There have been Bajazets and Zingis Khans on the 
field where the quill is the only weapon that is vnelded. 
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But how difficult is it to analyse satisfactorily the emo- 
tions that constitute the lust of power where nothing 
that is secular or tangible — nothing that is intelligibly 
advantageous — ^nothing that makes a man. richer or 
better^ is to spring from the attainment of his purpose I 
While the earlier and immature stages of a dominant 
passion retain many alliances with other motives, and 
are found to be mixed up with various ingredients, so 
as to aQbrd several points of connexion, whence they 
may easily be traced to their sources, and brought to 
view ; — it is the characteristic of the laststojge of such 
passions that, having let go every such alliance, thoy 
become inexplicable, and defy scrutiny: — a simple 
element admits of no analysis. The passion that has 
at length made itself exclusive master of the breast, / 
closes the avenues, and enjoys its solitude. Thus it is 
with avarice. So long as any one purpose for vdiich 
money avails is kept in view, we may conceive of the 
miser's avidity ; but after every ordinary desire has 
b^n excluded and renounced, the love of hoarding 
can be described only as an insanity, to which it is ^ 
vain to apply the principles of reason. When the 
wretch, shutting out the pleasures of life, its pride, and 
its hopes, clasps his shapeless bags as a sovereign good ^ ^ 
— ^we lose hold of him-^he lalst link of human sym? ly^ 
pathy is snapt, and he seems to go adrift from his *^ 
epecies. 

A similar mystery belongs to the lust of power in 
those cases wtiere it prevails exclusively of the hope 
of secular or palpable benefits accruing to the individ- 
ual. The passion which leads a man to subjugate 
kingdoms is intelligible ; but how shall we explain the 
feeling that makes a man pant to bring the realms of 
mind under bondage, and when it is not himself that 
is to enjoy the homage of the vanquished world? 
Now it is a curious fact, that the individuals who have 
exhibited in the extremest degree this species of insa- 
tiable arrogance have themselves occupied a subaltern 
position in the hierarchy or polity to which they ren- 
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dered their services ; and have not shewn any very 
active personal ambition, as if the attainment of visi- 
ble supremacy had been their ultimate motive. 

Minds in an eminent degree fervent and energetic 
never occupy the common ground of vulgar interests : 
— ^their native region is a higher one — or a lower; 
and although they may seem to be busy, and perhaps 
• are so, with the ordinary concerns that fall under their 
; management, these palpable elements are but so many 
ciphers of a rtore important intellectual process that 
; is going on : — the matters handled are dice, by means 
' of which a great game is played. Such spirits, con- 
. versing with the ideal rather than with the actual 
world, see every thing in symbol. The revolutions 
and advancements, the perils or the increase of a hie- 
rarchy, mean, to such, more than can be given account 
of in common modes of computation. While the 
poet descries on the face of nature the types of a 
world of unsullied beauty, and while the metaphysi- 
cian gathers from the things around him nothing but ab- 
stract truth, there is a class of men whose conceptions 
of ideal perfection turn upon order — ^government, and 
the unison of wills. — ^Add to this peculiar intellec- 
tual taste a haughty asperity of temper, and bring the 
individual to his position within some vast edifice of 
despotism ; and he will exhibit the singular passion we 
are speaking of. — Or shall we adduce an actual in- 
stance, and name the learned, irascible, dogmatic 
Jerom ? All his great merits duly admitted ;* and in 
truth Jerom stands unrivalled in his age, both for ac- 
complishments and force of intellect, it can yet be no 
injustice thus to point him out as a proper specimen of 

* The power of miracles wai not reckoned among this saint's 
endowments, and it is singular that few men of superior understand* 
ing made any boast of the sort. Erasmus balances the disparage* 
ment ingeniously :— Ctuod si cui nihil absque miraculorum portentia 
placere potest, is legat Hieronymianos libros, in quibus tot pen^ 
roiracula sunt, quod sententisB. No attention is due to a spurious 
Xiife of Jerom, in which miraculous powers are largely claimed 
for him. 
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that theological despotic temper, which, irrespectively 
of personal advantages or aggrandizement, impels a 
man to refuse to others the liberty of thought and ut- 
terance, and which would, if it were possible, impose 
eternal silence upon the world of mind — so that all 
should bow, not indeed to himself, but to the authentic 
standard of belief which he admires and defends. 

With the fairest opportunities again and again pre- 
tented to him of ascending to whatever position he 
might please of ecclesiastical greatness, and of grasp- 
ing the fattest things of the Church, this extraordinary 
man broke away from the world, and from the pontifi- 
cal court, and freely, and without affectation, took up 
his abode in a narrow cell at Bethlehem."^ If at 
length a little sphere of personal influence gathered 
about him, it was by no efforts of his own that he 
thus came to be courted as chief of a community.f 
Jerom was, in the most complete sense — an intellec- 
tualist : — ^it cost him nothing to tread the pomps of the 
world under foot. Few perhaps have relished with a 
keener taste the delights of a literary course. Upon 
the books and parchments that crammed his cloister 
he gazed, pen in hand, with fond and greedy satisfac* 

* Jerom's accomplished biographer (above quoted) wiU not allow 
the stupid monks oi his own a^e to suppose that this illustrious man 
—monk as he is called — led a hfe in any sense like their own — csere- 
in<yiiis obstrictam. And he subjoins an animated description of the 
ancient monastic institute — its liberty, its elevation, its purity Such, 
we grant, it might be when a Basil or Jerom presided ; but assuredly 
not BO when the feeble and the fanatical were left to themselves. 
Let Palladius bear witness. 

t Though ordained Presbyter, and nosiinally charged, as Sulpitius 
testifies (^Dialog, I.) with the care of the Church of Bethlehem; he 
held office under the stipulation that he should not be burdened with 
the pastoral duties. His only external care seems to have been that 
of the consciences of the ladies who put their spiritual interests un- 
der his direction. Of the mode in which he acouitted himself of this 
duty the Epistles to Marcella, Eustochium, Paula, &c. give evidence. 
It should be added that not the slightest suspicion attaches to Jerom 
in these instances. Those who would indulge railleries on the occa- 
sion prove that they judge of the characters of men by the rule of 
their own vulgar knowledge of human nature. 
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tion ; — ^the king of Babylon looking down from his 
gardens upon the gilded roofs of palaces, all his own, 
might have thought himself fess happy.* 

Yet Jerom wanted, not only the serenity of the 
Christian temper, which may render a man happy in 
seclusion, though conscious of powers that might ena- 
ble him to shine in the first ranks of life ; but even 
that philosophic placidity which belongs to the genuine 
lover of physical or abstruse science. He was the 
Theplogue— and th e word is designation enough. So 
long as there might be heard, from any quarter of the 
wide world, a dissentient whisper — a breath of oppo- 
sition to the authentic decisions of the Church, no rest 
could be enjoyed, and no mercy could be shewn : the 
gainsayer must be crushed. "Never have I spared 
the heretic," is the boast of this doctor, "but have 
always reckoned and treated the enemies of the 
Church as my own."f 

None could dispute Jerom's merit in this instance. J 
Was there any where displayed a disposition to call 
in question, even in the most modest style, the immac- 
ulate creed or the faultless usages of the Church? 
Jerom started up from his pallet, and with the iron rod 
of his merciless eloquence pursued the offender from 
side to side of the empire ; — ^from Egypt to Britain ; — 
from Syria to Spain ; — ^from Numidia to Gaul.|| It is 

* A great part of his patrimony Jerom expended in the collection 
of a library, which his writings prove to have included the prindpal 
literature of the age. These, purchased at Rome and in Egypt, he 
carried with him when the second time he abandoned public life and 
retired to Bethlehem. 

t Procem. a.dversus-Pe]agianos. 

I Erasmus in one place seen^s to deny Jeroin's acerbity of temper, 
and appeals to certain mild expostulator^ e[>istles addressed to hia 
friends. But the proof of a man's disposition is to be gathered from 
his behaviour towards his enemies. Yet the same writer on another 
occasion says, speaking of his controversial and apologetical pieces — 
I n utroque vehemens et acer Hieron^'mus, ut nonnullis parum 
memor ChristiansB modestiae videri possit. But, says he, it is not 
to be wondered at that a man of so pure and holy a life should show 
some impatience toward gainsayers. 

II 'He protests however that it was Error, not Men, that he hated. 
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edifying to foUow this defender of a p&tfeci Church ^ 
on those {>eculiar occasions in which the whole forces i 
of his mind are employed — not to sustain some one of . 
the capital principles of faith-^nor some, article of dis- 
cipline apparently good and sanatory; but a confessed 
and egregious abuse ; — an abuse against which mode* 
rate and reasonable men had already raised their 
voices ; — an abqse to which public opinion was thea 
actually administering a partial, remedy ; — an abuse 
moreover, which presently afterwards the very 4^hie& 
of the Church themselves found they could no loiter 
uphold, and were compelled to denounce. It appears 
that scandalous irregularities had long attended the 
nocturnal services, or vigils, with which certain festi- 
vals were honoured. — -Yes; but the usage was "a 
venerable" one;^ — ^it had been authenticated: — The 
Church — the Church approved it : — popes pronounced 
ft good : but more than all, a bold and contumacious 
dissident had come forward to impugn it. The night 
vigils therefore, with all their debaucheries, were to 
be valiantly maintained, and maintained too by the 
most inexorable ascetic of the age I Amazing sole- 
cism ! this doctor, who would himself cheerfully have 
burned rather than sanction the marriage of a priest, 
is now heard pouring execrations upon an opponent 
whose extent of crime was to assert on the one hand 
the lawfulness of clerical matrimony, and to deny on 
Uie other the expediency of promiscuous nocturnal 
assemblages in Churches I^ 

Atit certd, 81 in errore voluerint permanere, non nostram culpam esse, 
qui scripsimus, sed eorum, &c. His opponents attributed the warmth 
of his zeal to enyy — Ego solus sum, qui cunctorum gloria mordear; 
et tam miser, ut his quoque invideam, qui non merentur inridiam ! 

* The candle-hght processions and nocturnal services which formed 
part of the ceremonial of the Church, were, like very many of its 
pomps and superstitions, adaptations only of idolatrous practices 
which it was found more easy to transmute than to abrogate. The 
Paschal vigils were the Thesmopiiofia, under a change of names« 
Who shall say whether decency has been most violated by the wor- 
shippers of Ceres, or the observers of candlemass ! The derivation 
of the nocturnal illuminations from Egypt to the Grecian worship, 
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Athanasias, with at magnanimity that has extorted 
praise even from Gibbon, suffering, preaching, and 
writing in defence of a doctrine that constituted the 
Tery foundation of the Christian system, is well entitled 
to indulgence if af any time the heat or the anxieties 
of a momentous controversy lead him into intemper- 
ance of language. But what indulgence can be due to 
the despotic Jerom, whose arrogance bursts all bounds 
on an occasion in which a wise man would either have 
sflently listened to rebuke, or have candidly and openly 
admitted the propriety and seasonableness of his op- 
ponent's objection T 

An important lesson might be gathered from a re- 
view of the circumstances of each of the controversies 
in which this learned writer engaged ; but we must at 
least pause a moment upon the one carried on against 
first, Joviniaii, and then Yigilantius.* 

If any such exchange were practicable, we might 
well consent to throw mto the gulf of oblivion one of 
the most voluminous of the Fatl^rs — even Jerom him- 
self, as the price of recovering an authentic statement 
of the opinions and amiments of these two early dis- 
sidents, of whom in met we can now learn nothing 
more trustworthy than what a good catholic of Spain 
or Ireland may know of the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin by the favour of his priest. That they wei^e 
men of unblemished faith and piety, as well as of vig- 
orous understanding, cannot be absolutely ascertain- 
ed, nor are even their specific opinions to be clearly 
determined. Contumelious exaggeration swells every 
sentence of the passages in vmich their opponents 
depict them.f It may however be inferred pretty 

and the adoption of the custom by the church, is traced at length by 
Ciampinus, Vetera J\i<mimenta, Pars L p. 190. Eusebius tells us that 
splendid illuminations were employed by Constantine as a means of 
bringing over the populace of Byzantium to Christianity. 

* Jerom does not abstain from the pun which the name of his op- 
ponent so naturally suggests. — '* VigUanHus 7 no, call him rather 
DormUianHua,** 

t Ais Vigilantius 08 fatidum rursus aperire, et putorem spwreip^ 
timm contra sanctorum martyrum proferre reliquias. 
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dearly that the one, as well as the other, inveighed 
against each of the principal superstitions of the times ; 
«-^speciaiiy against the vow of virginity, and the 
merits of monkery — ^he mediation of saints — the vror^ 
9hip of relics, and the usage of promiscuous vigils. 
It seems also that the absolving pov^er assumed by the 
clergy, and the secular usurpations of the hierarchy 
were called in questidn by them. No valid suspicion 
attaches to the proper orthodoxy of these men ;* but 
it is plain that the assault they made, though directed 
against single points only, or adjuncts of the faith and 
practice of the Church, involved inseparably the fate 
of the entire edifice of Religion — religion such ^ 
doctors and monks had made it. Every thing muirt 
have fallen to the ground — the polity, the creeds, the 
power of Rome, the monasteries: — not a stone could 
have been left upon another, if Jovinian and Yu^an- 
tius had succeeded in awakening the pecpfe of Chris- 
tendom from their trance, and had brought emperors 
and secular men of rank to listen to them favourably. 
Had these Reformers led back the minds of men to 
the Scriptures, and to the simplicity of faith and the 
soundness of morality — ^the horrors of more than a 
thousand years of superstition might have been saved. 
Alas! another destiny awaited the nations. The 
Church had reached, at the close of the fourth century, 
the edge of a steep ; but it yet stood upon ground 
whence a return was practicable. Leartiii^ and in- 
telligence were widely diffused ; and of the anment of 
knowledge there was no dearth : a seal had not yet 
been set upon the volume of Scripture. The separate 
existence and independence of the Eastern and Wes- 
tern— rthe Greek and the Latin Churches, secured, or 
might have secured, an asylum to liberty. Indications 
too may be discerned of the fact, that although high 

^ Jerom, in his Catalogue of Church WritersL aesigoa Vigilantius 
ji place among heretics, orUy.on the ground of his opposition to the 
points abo?e mentioned : had his orthodoxy been assailable, there !■ 
m> doubt we should have beard of his delinquency. 
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f>eiK>oag€s and dignitaries and eloquent writers, held 
together, aad understood their cominon interest, there 
were individuals — perhaps multitudes, who were far 
fi^m assenting to the superstitions of the age, and who, 
with the Scriptures in their hands, dared to doubt^ 
though hardly to speak or act.* 

The regeneration of the Church was in that age 
hypothetically possible, and actually attempted ; yet it 
utterly failed The men whose intelligence and ex- 
pansion of mind should have taught them to listen to 
reproof, and who should Imve entertained — if it bad 
been but for a moment, the suspicion that the course 
of things might be unsafe — ^these, with a headlong in- 
temperance, rushed upon the objectors, and triumphedi 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerom, the three illustrious 
leaders of the age, joined their giant strength, and gave 
to the Church the plunge which sent it down to the 
abyss. Whatever of degrading superstition, whatever 
of sanguinary fanaticism, wiratever folly, whatever 
corruption, whatever cruelty, belonged to the religious 
condition of Europe under the sway of Hildebrand, 
may be assigned (as a true consequence) to the part 
taken and the course pursued by the great men we 
have named J— the fate of mankind through a long 
night of ignorance and malign tyranny was sealed 
when Ambrose, Augustin, and Jerom, combined to 
crush dissent. 

Shall we apportion the blame among the three t 
If it were attempted to do so, a distinction, often 

♦ The frequenc3r and the seriousness of Augastihe's references to 
the heresy of Jovinian prove that it had spread to an alarming extent i 
the same may be gathered from the anziety of Jerom. The former, 
De Bono Conjugm, and Retract, b. ii. c. 2^, says — Joviniani haeresis 
sacrarum virgin um meritum equando pudicitiae conjugali tantum 
valuit in urbe Roma, ut nonnuilas etiam sanctimoniales, de quarum 
pndicitia suspicio nulla praecesserat, dejecisse in nuptias diceretur . , . 
Although repressed by the Church, the monstrous doctrine continued, 
it is added, to be whispered and insinuated during several years. 
Jovinhin himself was exiled to the island of Boa — a rock on tha 
niyrian coast, where he died ; — such was the tolerance of the fourth 
century ! 
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requisite, must be made between personal criminality, 
and the actual ill consequence of a fatal course <^ 
conduct ; for while it is Jerom who must bear almost ^ 
alone the blame of indulging a despotic and malignant 
temper, it was the opposite qualities of Augustine — hk 
mildness and his piety» that gave to his influence a 
permanent efficacy. Mankind would have sickened 
at the arrogance of the one, if the other had not stood 
by his side. The bishop of Milan perhaps should take 
station between the two.* 

Fanaticism, as we assume, combines always malign 
and ima^native sentiments, and in some instances the 
former, m' others the latter, predominate. Thus, in 
the case of the despotic champion of existing establish- 
ments, the darker ingredient prevails over the brighter, '^ 
or quite excludes it. But with the ambitious propa- 
gator of novel dogmas, or the factious chief of a sect, ; 
the imaginative element is ordinarily paramount ; and : 
it is not until after the temper has been impaired by 
exposure to irritation that the irascible and vindictive '. 
passions take the lead in the character. The religious 
demagogue is at first an Enthusiast only, and rises to 
fanaticism upon the winds of strife. Moreover the 

* Jerom 'had much more to do with these dissidents than either 
Ambrose or Augustine. The bishop of Milan, in an epistle to pope 
Syriciiis, reporting the result of a council of seven or eight bishops, 
held therefor the condemnation of certain heretics, assures his holiness 
of their perfect concurrence with the papal court : — Jovinianum, &c 
9lc. quos Sanctitas Tua damnavit, scias apud nos quoque, secundum 
judicium tuum, esse damnatos. All were no better than Manichees, 
whose impious doctrine--<:lementi8simns exsecratus est imperator 
(Theodosius)— and whose sectatorshad been expelled from Milan. 

The allusions made by Augustine to Jovinian are in a somewhat 
better 8iy\e ; and it appears from /them that his opinion was formed 
upon hearsay. See De Pec. Merit, et remia. b. iii. c. 7, and De J^Tupt. 
b. ii. c 5; where we learn that Jovinian had first dared to call Am- 
brose — Manichee — the common epithet then of theological contempt, 
and flung from side to side like MethodUt or Cahmist. Taking 
Augustine's own account of the matter, as stated a little farther on, 
in the same treatise, it must be granted that Jovinian had some reason 
on his sidQ when he char^^ed the Church with favouring ManichsBism 
by her idolatry of virginity. To the same purport see Ctntro imtti 
epif (. PfZdf . b. i c. 1. Cmirm Julian, b, i. e. 3. 

21* 
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natural progression of his sentiments involves another 
unfavourable turn ; for the public course he pursues, 
and the emeigencies which, as head of a party, he 
encounters, present many occasions wherein neither 
his enthusiasm nor his fanaticism— neither poetry nor 
tragedy, will bear him clear of the perplexing embar* 
rassments that surround him.— He has recourse 
therefore to guile ; and from that fatal moment every 
sentiment assumes a new relative position, or itself 
undergoes transformation^ It is as when a single 
drop 5f some potent essence is suffused in a chemical 
compound ; what just before was colourless, or of a 
brilliant hue, is now, and in a moment, turgid; the 
splendour of the rainbow is gone ; an earthy feculence 
clouds the liquor ; — heat too is evolved, and noxious 
fumes rise from the surface. 

The despot remains nearly the same from the 
commencement to the close of his career j for pride 
and hatred are steady qualities, and arrogance i» 
stagnant. But the demagf^ue, or factious leader^ 
passes through three stages of character at least ; and 
when he come to the goal is often hardly to be recog- 
nized as the being who started. The bespot too, i» 
vefty nearly the same personage unde^every diversity 
of ecclesiastical system. But the sectarist* or schis* 
matic receives a specific character from the circum- 
stances that surround him, and from the €]ualities .of 
the body from which he breaks off. This accidental 
influence may be either for the worse or the better; 
and in truth when the body is ki^an extreme degree 
corrupt, and the objection insisted upon by the sepa* 
ratist is in the main reasonable, we cannot be justified 
on the ground merely of some extravagance or 
vehemence of conduct, to designate the Objector as a 
Fanatic. A man who takes up a righteous cause may 
speak or act fanatically, and yet well deserve our 
respect and gratitude. He alone should be called 
fanatic, whose course of conduct was at first prompted 
by impetuous passions ; and who throughout ii, shrinks 
from the calm ordeal of reason. 
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Protestantism has been reproached on account of 
its fruitfulness in factions : the same reproach unques^ t 
tionably attaches, and in an equal degree, to the j 
ancient Church, and especially in the era of its liighest I 
secular prosperity. But the Church of Rome boasts 
of her unity 5 and she may be alfowed to do so. Not 
now to mention the terrible means she has employed 
to quash rising schism, we should bear in mind that 
main principle of her polity which has left a wide 
field open always to spiritual enterprise and ambition. 
Protestant Churches have failed to calculate upon 
certain unalterable tendencies of human nature, and 
have made no provision for giving vent to exuberant . 
xeal. The very same minds which, during the first \ 
four centuries, or among ourselves, would have [ 
headed a faction, and given their name to a hostile 1 / 
and separate communion, have, under the fostering \ . V 
care of the Papacy, lent their extravagance to the ; 
Church itself, and have proved its most efficient 
fiupporters^ 

Either as Founder of a new order, or as Regenerator 
of an old one, enei^etic and ungovernable spirits saw 
before them at all times an open field. It is true that ^ 
a curbing hand was held by the popes upon this 
species of ambition ; yet the restraint was not more '- 
than enough to enhance, by difficulty, the passion for f 
enterprise. The young and frenzied devotee, after 
astounding the monasteries of his native proVince 
by unheard-of severities — by portentous whims — ^by 
westings, whippings, visions, ecstacies; and after 
imposing upon his superiors an unfeigned terror by 
turbulences of behaviour — always thoroughly catholic, 
and therefore so much the more difficult to be dealt 
with, obtained their ready leave (with flaming creden- 
tials in his hand) to beg his way bare-foot from Spain, 
France, or Germany, to Rome. — At the foot of thie 
Sovereign Pontiff he threw himself in the dust — 

E rostrate, body and soul : — there he wept and raved 
is season: — already be had vowed himself the 
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•* dauntless Chevalier of the Virgin,*' and only waited 
permission to fight her battles, and those of thef 
Church, under sanction of its Head. During the 
weeks or months of suspense, his austerities and his 
pretensions roused a hundred jealousies among the 
comers and goers of the papal court: feuds and 
seditions made a perpetual din under the windows of 
the Vatican ; and it seemed as if all the demons had 
flocked together to thwart if possible the holy purpose 
of the new adventurer, from whose hand they 
expected many a terrible buffet. At length the Holy 
See, having proved the constancy o( the candidate ; 
or shall we rather say, having ascertained that his 
frenzy was of the sort which, though it might be 
managed, could not be repressed, and glad to rid 
itself of the importunity, granted the desiiid sanction^ 
and signed the Brief.^ 

The Founder or the Reformer, now big with a 
licence that would reach all extents of absurdity, paced 
his way back — patrician mendicant ! to his native 
mountains. Monasteries spring up about him in each 

^^ The career of Ignatius Loyola combines, in ibe most completft 
manner, all the proper elements of ambitious sectarian fanaticism ; 
and a well written life of this illustrious founder might subserre oth^ 
purposes than that of exhibiting the folly, knavery, and saperstition^ 
that are encouraged by the papacy. We much need — protestants as 
we are, to have placed before us, and for our instruction, those vivid 
instances of delusfon and eztravikgance which the annals of theRomisfar 
Church so abundantly furnish. Whoever has closely and calmly 
watched the growth and maturitv of fanatical illusion m the case o« 
certain noted individuals that still figure on the stage of g:hostly am- 
bition, must have become convinced that nolhing but accidents and 
names — costume and phrase, oden distinguishes canonized from 
uncanonized heroes. Might it be hoped that the parties themselves^ 
or at least their well-read chiefs, would look into tne glass of history, 
and catching there their own resemblances, draw an inference ov 
incalculable importance 1 Would any one who retains a particle of 
good sense or sober Christian feeling wish to find that his public 
course has been, in Ob essential motives, and in very many of its cur- 
cumstances, the counterpart of that of men whose names are signalized 
as the spiritual fathers of innumerable cruelties,, impostures, and cor- 
ruptions ? Let Gonzales and Ribadeneira be read and digested by 
any who, while pantinff for the notoriety of miracle^ afe forgetting 
truth, honour, reason, uitb, virtae» 
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deft of tl^ rocks: — his rule ajttracts every moon- 
stricken brain of the province ; and in a year or two 
be moves about, the admired patron of insanity — far 
and near. Such^ in substance, has been the history of 
scores of adventurers who, had it been their ill luck to 
be born on protestant ground, could have done nothing 
more illustrious than giv^ an ignoble name to an ignoble 
sect — have ti>oubled their own age by angry divisions^ 
and have conferred upon three centuries after them> 
the burden of some hard-to-be-uttered epithet of 
faction. 

Deprived of its monkish apparatus (considered only 
as a means of drawing off restless ambition) the Romish 
hierarchy could not have stood its ground so lon^» 
Only let us follow up to its consequences the supposi-% 
tion that it had had, age after age, to contend with the 
dauntless spirits that ori^nated or restored the several 
orders — ^with St. Dominic, and St. Francis ; with St. 
Bernard, with Loyola, and with De Ranee ; in that 
case it had long ago been rent and scattered to the 
winds. 

So far as considerations of this sort should be allow- 
ed to influence spiritual aflairs, the question would 
deserve to be entertained, Whether a permanent and 
readily available provision should not be made witbiit 
the arms of a protestant church for giving a range to 
tbose extraordinary dispositions and talents which in 
all times make their appearance, and which, if not 
[Mreoccupied, do not fail grievously to trouble the com- 
nmnity that neglects them. 

Fanaticism, we have said, has first an active or tur- 
bulent, and then a settled and moderated form ; for 
that which begins with inflammatory symptoms, sub- 
sides into a chronic derangement. In its earlier state 
it attaches chiefly to minds of inferior quality ; but in 
its latter it insidiously invades the most generous, vigor- 
ous, and accomplished; and from these it draws a 
thousand recommendations that ensure to it credit and 
perpetuity. So was it (as we have seen) with the 
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frenzy of asceticism, wKich, after raging among the 
vulgar — the Anthonys and the Symeons of Egypt and 
Syria, became epidemic in the high places of the 
Church, and overpowered the sense and piety of Basil, 
Gregory, Chrysostom, Jerom. So again the fanatic 
cruelty of intolerance, at first entertained only by the 
basest natures, crept at lengthupon the noble ; and a 
Ximenes is seen to take up the tools of a Torquemada. 
And so with the fanaticism of religious war ;— where 
Peter the Hermit and Walter the Pennyless led the 
way, Godfrey and Louis follow, with Bernard as their 
guide. 

The very same kind of progression has bad place, 
and even with worse consequences, in the history of 
the Fanaticism of dogmas and creeds. The authors 
and prime agitators dT controversy — the men whose 

Elebeian names descend as an obloquy to after ages, 
ave (with a few exceptions) possessed but a poor 
title to celebrity ; and, apart from the turbulence of 
their tempers, or their insatiable ambition, could never 
have attracted the attention of mankind. But the 
agitation so engendered spreads ; and at length none 
can well avoid ranging themselves on this side or oa 
that of the question : great talents and solid virtues are 
drawn into the vortex ; and so it happens that, while 
the ostensible mischiefs of strife — the rancour and the 
violence of the feud are moderated, its essential evils 
are deepened, and rendered permanent — ^A christian 
eountry, or a community, is in this manner cast into a 
factious condition, and in that state abides age after 
age. But factious religionism, how much soever it 
maj^ have been tamed and curbed, will not fail to bo 
encircled by wide spread impiety, and infidelity, as the 
direct efiects of the scandal of division. — ^ractions^ 
moreover, benumb the expansive powers of Chris* 
tianity, and prevent its spread. — ^They create too a 
universal confusion, entanglement, and perversion of 
religious notions. No inquiry can be calmly prose* 
cuted, no results of solitary meditation can Se safely 
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reported, notbiog can be looked at in its native form^ 
80 long as the jeakMisies and the interests of eight or 
ten ancient and corporate factions spread themselves 
over the field of theology. Even those few insulated 
articles of Christian belief or speculatbn, or of abstruse 
science, which have not been claimed by party zeal, 
are often found to alarm the wakeful fears of this or 
that guardian of sectarism, merely because the method 
of argument which may have been employed in such 
instances is foreseen to have a bearing upon matters 
that are to be held inviolable. — The opinion in itself 
may be innocent enough ; but the logic that sustains 
it is dangerous. — ^Better then quash at once the suspi* 
cious novelty, whidi, though it may be good and true, 
is not momentous, than favour it, and so open the door 
to no one can say what innovations I 

So po(Nr, so timid, so feeble, so inert, so srovelling, 
so infatuated, is the human mind 1 Truth, which alone 
can be permanently advantageous, and which alone 
can reward labour or compensate losses, is looked at' 
and listened to with eagle-eyed alarm ; nor is enter- 
tained until she has protested, ten times over, that she 
means to rob us of nothing we dote upon. 

Less than two hundred years ago— even so late as 
the close of the seventeenth century, this very same 
sectarian infatuation, this fanaticism of the creed and 
svmbol, enthralled the physical and abstruse sciences, 
throughout Europe. No process of nature, no me- 
chanic law, could be investigated or discussed apart 
from the interference of the fierce jealousies of rival 
schools. A chemical mixture could not change from 
Uue to red, from transparent to opaque — an apple 
could not fall to the ground, nay, the planets might not 
swing through their orbits, without kindling angry feuds 
in colleses. Not only was the method of obtaining 
knowledge utterly misunderstood ; but it was not be- 
lieved, or not felt, that Knowledge is always the friend 
of man, and his coadjutor; Error his enemy. This 
degraded condition of the human mind was at last 
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remedied by nothing but the bringing to bear upon the 
Mbtaphysic-Physics of Des Cartes and Aristotle, a 
method of reasoning so absolutely conclusive that re* 
sistance Was found to be useless. Prejudice and anti* 
quated jealousy did not fireely yield themselves up and 
dissolve: — ^they were undermined, they fell in, and 
were seen no more. 

This deliverance of Philosophy — ^a very recent de- 
liverance, though effected within a particular precinct 
of inquiry only, rapidly extended itself over the entire 
field of the sciences. Whether or not hnmediate 
success attended the pursuit of knowledge, every thmg 
was scouted but its attainment. The scientific com- 
munity blushed at the fond follyof ranging itself under 
rival leaders ; — it coalesced as one tody or phalanx, 
advancing under one banner. 

Can it be conceived of as a thing even possible that 

f)ure reason should have had sway in philosophy so 
ong as the interests of sects were to be cared for? 
Those two powers, Truth and Party, were not in fact 
contemporary scarcely a year ; or contemporary only 
as Night and Day are so, through the hasty moments 
of twilight. Indeed the mere existence of factions io 
any department of opinion, is^ a conclusive proof that 
the method of inquiry, in that department, has not yet 
been found ; or ^t least is not generally understood. 

Causes which need hardly be specified, have hitherto 
excluded from the precincts of Theology the reform 
that has spread through every department of natural 
science. — The dogmatic fanaticism which raged at the 
time of the Reformation, passed down uncorrected 
upon the political and ecclesiastical constitutions of 
the northern nations of Europe, and especially upon 
those of England, and it now firmly grasps the religioas 
commonwealth. The violence of religious strife has 
indeed long died away ; or it breaks out only for a 
moment; but no relief has yet been administered to 
the settled ill consequences of that delirium. So far 
as we are religious at all, the English people is a nation 
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i)i sects, and our theology is necessarily the theology 
of faction. — Not a false theology-r-tbank God; but a 
theology that is confuted, entangled, and imperfect, 
gloomy ; — a theology which, while it abundantly breeds 
infidelity among the educated clashes, fails to spread 
through the body of the population, and but dimly, or 
only as a flickering candle, illumines the world. 

The recent consolidation of religious liberty, while 
it may fairly be hailed as an auspicious event, and 
Ukely to bring about at length the disappearance of 
faction, is utterly misunderstood by those who regard 
it as equivalent to the emancipation of Christianity. 
Far from being the same thing, this overthrow of ec- 
clesiastical despotism has, in its immediate effects, as 
was natural, highly inflamed the sectarian sentiment, 
or has given it a new birth. The exultation of the 
triumphant party, and the discontent of the defeated 
party, have, in different modes, infused an energy into 
the virulence of both, which seems not unlikely to pro- 
long the existence of our absurd divisions, perhaps a 
fifty years. 

A happier destiny may sooner break upon us ! But 
whether it does or not, it is certain that an unobtrusive 
power has been some while at work beneath the entire 
ground of our sectarian edifices — a power which must 
(unless arrested) inevitably in the end, bring them down 
to the abyss. — The philosophy of the schools sunk to 
rise no more when the true method of science gained 
its first indisputable triumph. But although the same 
method is not formally apj^icable to theology, yet the 
principle of it is so, and is actually in its incipient 
stage of application — or perhaps has gone a step be- 
yond that stage.* The art of criticism and the true 

* Many more talk of the Baconian method than seem to be 
masters of it ; or than have t>robably ever read ten pages of the 
Novum Organon. The assertion may be hazarded that, even in the 
walks of physical science, multitudes of those who are pretty well 
. versed in the actual products of the modem philosophy, have not a 
conception of the principle of investigation as set on foot by Bacon. 
This Ignorance is still more prevalent on the side of Intellectual, 
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logic of Intefpretation must restore to the church 
(under that guidance which is never denied when 
ingenuously sought) the pure meaning of Scripture.*— 
The charm that cements p^tty communions will then 
dissolve ; the excellence of Truth will be felt, and the 
fanaticism of dogmas will die away, when di\ men 
learn to hold in contempt every thing in religion but 
the ascertained sense of God's Revelation. Diversi- 
ties of opinion must indeed remain so long as there 
are differences of intellectual and moral power; but 
these will engender no heat, and will produce no 
divisions, when all minds shall be moving on toward 
one and the same centre. 

It would not have been anticipated as possible, that 
among those who reverenced the Scriptures, a super- 
stition such as that of the papacy should at all have 
had existence. But history, in too many instances, 
and in this, contradicts reasonable calculations, and 
shews that the perversity of man may thwart every 
beneficent provision of heaven. In like manner it 
might have been thought that the internal constitution 
of the Inspired Volume, as well as its express precepts, 

Ethical, and Theological Science. To speak only of the latter, it is 
deemed a thoroughly Baconian process to adduce, in series, all the 
texts that bear upon a certain article of faith, and at the end to sum 
up the evidence. — This is called Induction. But now if we look a 
little closely to the method and principle of interpretation, as applied 
to each passage, we shall find that the prime maxim of the dogmatic 
and scholastic divinity, which demands that every thing shoald be 
judged of according to The Analogy of Faith, and nothing 
admitted which cannot be reconciled thereto, or which mav l^ 
inference give countenance to a known heresy, rules throughout. 
This surelv is not to learn fVom prophets and aposUes, bat to tea^ 
them ; ana it is precisely the method which swayed so long the dark 
realms of pseudo-philosophy. In theology we have the forms of the 
inductive method oflen where there is little or nothing of its substance. 
A ^ood work would it be to deduce from the Novum Orsanon those 
capital and universal principles which are indeed applicable to Intel* 
lectual and Sacred Science. Etiam dubitavit quispiara potiils quftm 
obiiciet, utrum nos de naturaH tantAm Philosophic, an etiam de 
Scientiis reliauis, Logicis, Ethicis, PoUticis, secunaum viam nostram 
perficiendis loquamur. At nos certe, de univbrsis bjec, <iu£ 

DICTA 8VMT, INTBLLI6IMVS. 
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would have precluded tU^ factions that have rent the 
Church in every age. It has not been so ; neverthe- 
less this internal constitution v?ell deserves our atten- 
tion.-— It is only while we distinctly regard it that we 
can see in a proper light the folly of those disorder^ 
which fill out the volume of Church history. 

Let it then be assumed that two main purposes 
were to be secured in giving a written rule of faith to 
mankind, namely, first, an infallible conveyance of 
that Principaii Sens» of Revelation which is essen- 
tial to genuine, piety ; and secondly, such a convey- 
ance of the ADJUNCTIVE or secondary portions of 
religious truth as should render despotic determina- 
tions on the one side, and scrupulous schisms on the 
other, manifestly unreasonable. We have to see in 
what manner both these ends are provided for by the 
actual constitution of the canon of Scripture. 

It is saying little to affirm that no composition^ 
whether historical or didactic (if the language in 
which it is written be understood) fails to convey to 
readers of ordinary intelligence the Principal Intentioa 
of the writer, unless indeed he himself be wanting in 
sense, or designedly conceals his meaning under 
ambiguous or enigmatic terms. This is plainly im- 
plied when it is granted that language is a good and 
sufficient means of communication between mind and 
mind. To affirm any thing less were to stultify human- 
ity, and to break up and derange the entire machinery 
of the social system. All men might as well become 
anchorets at once, if indeed language is found to be a 
fallacious medium, of intellectual exchange. 

And what is true of oral communication, is true 
also (with a very small deduction) of written commu- 
nication. Moreover what may be affirmed concerning 
the written conveyiance of thoughts among contempo- 
raries, becomes liable pnly to an ipconsiderable dis- 
count, when we have to do with the writings of past 
ages. Thi? discount is much reduced if the composi- 
tion in question forms part of a vast collection of 
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contemporaiy literature. As it is certain that men 
must be fools or knares when permanent misunder- 
standings arise among them in regard to the main 
intention of their personal communications; so is it 
certain that the principal scope of a book, ancient or 
modem, is always to be known where both writer and 
reader are ingenuous. 

Nothing less then than an extreme perversity of 
judgment, such as renders the powers of language 
nugatory, can, in any case, give rise to an entire 
misunderstanding of an author's principal sense. 
Admit only these Ordinary conditions — that the writer 
was honest and of sound mind — ^that he was master 
of the language he employs, and that he made it his 
serious business to convey to his reader in the best 
way he could, certain capital articles of information — 
historical or moral, and then it follows, without an 
exceptive case, that his meaning on those prime 
articles is readily attainable by whoever himself owns 
common sense and a competent acquaintance with 
the writer's language. To take apart, for example, 
any one of the canonical writers, it is absolutely 
certain that the leading facts or dogmas which he 
means to teach, stand upon the surface of his compo- 
sition. Has disagreement arisen in regard to these 
main facts or dogmas ? — ^nothing less than the egre- 
gious wilfulness of the human mind can have caused it. 

On the ground of the admitted principles of lan- 
guage and of historic evidence, any one of the €k)speis, 
with the Acts, and any one of the larger epistles, 
would amply and indubitably have handed down to us 
the SUBSTANCE of apostolic Christianity. If it be not 
so — a thousand tomes cannot do it. — If it be not so, 
we might stand by with indifference and see another 
Amrou throwing his brand upon a pyre that should 
contain every existing relic of antiquity. 

But the Divine indulgence has far exceeded neces- 
sary bounds in affording to mankind the materials of 
sacred knowledge. No parsimony is to be complained 
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k£ on the part of the Instructor : nothing is wanted 
but ingenuousness in the scholar. The great articles 
of belief and duty have come to us through the iristrtf. 
mentality of nearly forty writers, to each of whom was 
allowed his entire and undisturbed mental ihdividU' 
ality — his personal temper and taste, his own style, 
both of sentiment and of language, together with 
Whatever speciality, either of sentiment or of language, 
he might draw from the influence of time and country. 
£ach writer, while the track of bis thoiiights is steered 
1:^ an unseen hand, moves on in a spontaneous course. 
Can any provistoil be added to this arrangement which 
should promise to exclude the possibility of a failure in 
transmitting the elements of religious knowledge ? 
Let it be imagined that, oat of the forty, two or three, 
or even seven, wer6 obschre, abrupt, elliptical, mys^: 
■i — ^yet all will not be sb: — forcme whose styte is 
emblemfatic or difficult, there will ^n common prin- 
ciples of probability) be five that are natural and 
perspicuous. 

But We have asked for another security against 
fmlure in the conveyance of the main points of religionf; 
and we find it in thv fact that this congeries of wit- 
nesses has beeii drawn, not from one century, but 
from the course of fifteen. Whatever diversity time 
can impart is by thts means included — So broad is 
the base of that pyramid which was to stand through 
all ages, pointing man to the skies ! Are we then to 
be told that what prophets and apostles believed, and 
what they taught to their contemporaries, and what 
they intended to transnifit to posterity, comfes doWh 
to us under an impenetrable obscurity? No miracle 
wouki be so hard of belief as this. 

It need not be added that the correlative security of 
ancient versions and interpretations, in endless abund- 
ance and variety, surrounds these documents of our 
faith, and every way precludes the chances of capital 
error in relation to the Prmcipal Sense of the whole. 

There is an infirmity of the mind which impels as, 
22* 
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on many occasions, to overlook or distrust those 

f special circumstances whereon our welfare really de* 

[ pends, while we anxiously search for provisions of 

I safety that either are utterly unattainable, or that 

would be pernicious if possessed. How often have 

feeble minds (and perhaps some strong minds) wished 

that a perpetual miraculous interposition had been ae*- 

: corded, such as should have exemf^ed the Inspired 

Writings from the accidents, and ordinary conditions 

that attend other compositions, and that affect ancient 

literature in the course of its transmission from ^e to 

age. Given at first by supernatural means — ^why has 

it not been accompanied and preserved by miracle 

through the periods of its descent to our times ? 

Need we reply — because it is from these very dis- 
paragements (if such they should be deemed) that are 
to be gathered the best evidences of the genuineness 
of the document itself. And it might be added — be* 
cause the accidental difficulties or obscurities that be- 
long to the Scriptures in common with all other lit- 
erary remains of antiquity, have a direct tendency (if 
we will but admit it) to disturb and put to shame the 
senseless superstition — the doting upon particles, and 
worshipping of iotas, which makes duty and faith to 
hang upon this or that etymology or syllable.* 

* It is perhaps quite unnecessary to point out the conspicuous <Iiff- 
tinction between an overweening zeal for this or that interpretation 
of single passages or phrases — and the laudible endeavour of the critic 
to ascertain, first, the real text of an inspired writer ; and then, the 
actual sense in which his words were understood by the persons to 
whom they were addressed. We have affirmed above, that the Scrip- 
tures, like all other rational compositions, will not fail to convey their 
principal sense to every ingenuous mind, if the language in which they 
were written is reaUy and fitUy known to the reader. Now Che impor- 
tant labours of Biblical critic are directed to this very purpose of 
putting the modem reader (so far as U possible) into the position of 
the ancient reader. Dogmatic interpretation should not — cannot 
reasonably commehce, until the language, with all its essential pro- 
prieties, is brought under our familiar cognizance. If there be anjF 
usage of words, any principle of construction, any special sense of 
terms, the knowledge of which is important to an exact erammatical 
rendering of the sacred text, the utmost diligence should be employcNd 
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Of all impracticable miracles (if the soledsm may 
be pardoned) the most impracticable and inconceiv- 
able would be that which should exempt a mass of an- 
cient writing from those accidents whence ambiguity 
or difficulty of interpretation, in single instances, arises. 
Any such interposition, to have been effectual, must 
not only have extended through the ori^nal document, 
imparting to each sentence, phrase, and word, an insu- 
lated perfection, and imbuing each verse with a sort 
of phosphorescence ; but must have pervaded all times 
and places, guiding the hand of every drowsy copyist, 
and inspiring every translator. Nor would even this 
have been enough ; for the miracle, to have subserved 
any practical purpose, must have reached as well to 
the reader of Scripture, as to the writers and tran- 
scribers : — all minds must have enjoyed the very same 
measure of native power — must have possessed the 
same preparatory knowledge, the same simplicity of 
purpose, the same temper, industry, and power of re- 
tention.— BisLlilfeJ?QQkji43ifirpfijU^^ ; and then 
€xgryi*®*^der a prophet ! The simpler method surely 
would have been for a voice to have sounded inces- 
santly from the sky, repeating every hour the monoto- 
ny of Truth ! 

The Divine machinery is of another sort ; tmd our 
gratitude, informed by reason, should follow the steps 
of that wisdom which adapts common instruments as 
well to extraordinary as to ordinary occasions ; and so 

in fixing beyond doabt the rule, with its exceptions. When erudition 
has done its utmost on such occasions, it has done nothing more than 
bring our modern mind into contact with the mind of the writer. 
Thus, for example, the inestimable labours of Bishop Middlcton, and 
others, have just served to annul the disadvantage of receiving the 
testimony of the apostles on the most important doctrine of the New 
Testament, througn the medium of a dead language. The critic, in 
such a case, and so far as his labours extend, resuscitates the Greek 
of the apostolic afle ; and gives us the benefit of hstening to the liv- 
ing voice of Paul, Peter, and John. Preposterous then, as well as 
illiberal, is the objection of those who endeavour to evade the force of 
irresistible evidence by saying that the doctrine of the article is a triv- 
ial matter. 
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adapts tbeai» as to include rarious ends in one and the 
same system of means. 

Do we possess the rational satis&ction of perusing 
the history of our Lord's ministry in the words of four 
writers ? Yes, but thiii important advantage is taxed 
with the inconvenience (if such it be) of presenting 
frequent diversities of cir<:umstance, order, and phrase^ 
ology. Now can we really wish that the evangelic; 
records bad been so exempted from the operation of 
ordinary causes as would have been requisite for 
excluding every diversity ? Are we willing that these^ 
the most important of all historical compositions, 
should forfeit the special characteristics that mark 
them as original and genuine writings, for the sake of 
our being saved the infirm disquietudes of a supersti*» 
lious temper? Those, who will, with a blind and 
perikHis pertinacity, rest their belief upon a vecbai 
exactitude, meet a proper rebuke when they find tbs^ 
evangelists and apostles, with the freedom tb^t m 
natural to truth and honesty, are ne^gent of mattem 
that in no way affect the vast affairs committed ta 
their trust. — If critics, are sometimes frivolous, tbe 
Apostles were no triflers. 

Who — or who that understands and respects the 
laws ojT testimony, does not gladly turn from secondaiy 
evidence, though more methodical and perspicuous^ 
to original evidence, even though charged, as it almost 
always is when genuine, with incompleteness in the 
details, with apparent inconsistencies, and with a hun- 
dred unexplained allusions ? The compiler of history 
is an Interpreter of the story : not so the contem* 
porary and original narrator of facts, who seldom or 
never turns aside from the vivid objects that fill his 
mind, to provide for the ignorance, or to prevent the 
cavils of posterity. Unless w.e be slaves of supersti-* 
tion, we shall then hail with pleasure those very im* 
perfections (imperfections they are not) which mark 
the canonical books — ^historical, didactic, and epistola* 
tory, as unquestionably genuine. Thankfully shall we 
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embrace those obscurities which are the seal of Truth; 
Deprived of its difficulties, every well informed mind 
would be staggered in admitting the Bible to be what 
h professes. 

And yet from this distinctive glory of the documents 
of our religion are drawn, by the superstition and the 
overweening dogmatism of zealots, endless occasions 
of strife. That abrupt form which belongs to original 
evidence, is a rock whereon wranglers of every age 
have split. Some usage — some cu'cumstance or cere- 
monial, infinitely trivial, but which a compiler of his- 
tory might probably have supplied or explained, is 
left open to conjecture in the apostolic record. Alas 
the lamentable omission! Why did the inspired 
writers drudge us the single decisive particle which 
must have excluded doubt ? So does the zealot re[Mne 
in secret over the sacred page. But in public he 
loudly denies any such deficiency of evidence in refer- 
ence to the disputed point. — ^Among his followers, and 
in presence of the simple, he becomes hoarse in pro- 
testing the demonstrable certainty of his assumptions. 
— Language, he assures us, has no means left for mat- 
ing plainer than it is, what was the apostolic usage in 
this matter ! 

A signal advantage it is that the Scriptures (of the 
New Testament especially) have traversed the wide 
and perilous waters of Time, not on one keel only, 
but a thousand. No ancient text has been so abun- 
daiitly secured from important corruption as the text 
of the New Testament : in the present state of critical 
science, who entertains a doubt of its substantial in- 
tegrity ? But the consequence, the inevitable conse- 
. quence of this multifarious transmission of copies has 
been the origination of innumerable verbal variations. 
Here again the superstition which dotes upon jots and 
tittles, is broken in upon. Heaven has treated us as 
Men; and it supposes that we shall prefer what is 
truly valuable to what is trivial. We receive a most 
important confirmation of our faith ; but are denied 
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the fond and idle satisfactkm of p o Bft c n m g a Ta^t for 
every particle of which, and foi; the position of every 
syllable and letter, Divine authority pitgbt be chal- 
lenged. Are we still disquieted and discontented? It is 
|Qa^fe8t then that oar estunate of what is desirable 
differs widely from that of the Author of Revelation. 
Hb has bestowed upon us the better and the greater 
advantage ; we fretfully demand the less. 

Entertainment (and instruction too) might be drawn 
from an eiiiibition of certain in^ances in which, if we 
had actually possessed fewer means of information 
than we do, we might have pronounced decisively 
upon points that ai« made questionable by the addi- 
tional evidence. — ^If ooe apostle only had spoken, m^ 
should have been free to dogmatize stoutly ; but Iwo 
have glanced at the matter ; and we are plunged into 
doubt J Sometimes, as we have seen, the sacred 
writers say too little ; and anon too much ! The very 
copiousness of our means of knowledge deducts in 
such cases from our certainty ; that is to say, it dis- 
turbs the presumption of ignorance, and batlles the 
arrogance of bigoiry. Are there those — one might 
almost believe it from their temper, who so love dark- 
ness rather than light, that they would vdllipgly sur- 
render the three testimonies, or the five, which 
bear upon a controversy, so that they m^ht, with un- 
rebuked fervour, assume and assert their factious 
opinion ? 

While it is certain that the Scriptures will, like all 
other rational compositions, convey their principal 
purport to every ingenuous mind, it is not less certain 
that these books, in common with other remains of 
ancient literature^ must pr^ent thousands and tens of 
thousands of questionable points, critical, historical, or 
dogmatic. On this ground industry and erudition find 
their field ; and what labour can be more noble pr-. 
more worthy than that of endeavouring to fix or to 
elucidate the sense of writings in which (beside their 
unparalleled merits as human compositions) are im-> 
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bedded the inexhaastiUe treftsores of beavcinly wisdom ! 
How hooonrable are our modern Christian Rabt^is 
employed in bringii^ to light, from day to day, some 
hitherto n^leeted particle of the " true riches ; " and 
how thankfully slM>uld we— the unlearned, receive 
these products of the diligence of our Teachers! One 
might properly notice here the beneficent provision 
mswle for perpetually supplying new matter of instruc- 
tion to the Biblical teacher, so that the zest and expec- 
tation of the taught need never become languid. 
Sacred Science, in all its departments, having been 
diffused miscellaneously through the substance of a 
volume so lai^ as the Bible — and an ancient volume 
too, the time will perhaps never come (certainly it has 
not yet come) in which it might be said that the sense 
of every portion has been determined. — All would be 
well if the simple principle could be remembered — 
That altlKMigh the perfection of knowledge in matters 
of religion is an object of the most worthy ambition to 
every Christian for himself, something immensely less 
than the perfection of religious knowledge is all we are 
entitled to demand from others as the condition of 
holding with them Christian fellowship. 

The vexatious question of Terms of Communion 
presents one of those instances — and there are many 
such, in which, while formidable difficulties attach to 
the Theory of the affair, none whatever, or none that 
are serious, are found (unless created) to belong to the 
Practical operation. Science often stands embar- 
rassed, where Art moves on at ease. Science is in- 
deed the proper mistress of Art; nevertheless she 
should have discretion enough to be willing to receive 
lessons of homely dexterity from her menial. Men of 
speculation are always splitting upon the reefs in these 
shallows. Presuming that the Abstract is always purer, 
and of more avail than the Concrete^ they reform — 
not for the better, but the worse ; and, impatient of 
ideal faults, plunge themselves and others into real and 
fetal perplexities. How often^^||ps the* unthinking 
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artisan employ simple expedients which the phSoiOfdiOT 
could never hare tausht htm ; and actually carries his 
work triumphantly through theoretic impossibilities, 
and how often, in the business of government, does 
common sense, with ancient usage as its guardian, 
prove itself a vastly better mistress of affairs, than 
abstruse calculauon. 

A Consistory of Divines might spend a century in 
digesting, first a profession of faith, and then a code 
o( morals and a rule of discipline, such as should stand 
as a universal law of Church communion. In the 
mean time a Christian society fraught with the vital 
principle of piety, and faithful to itself, and to its trust, 
far from awaiting impatiently the result of the confe- 
rence, might rather hail demur after demur, and fer- 
vently hope that the sittings of this Sanhedrim of 
Christendom might be protracted to the consummation 
of all things. Nothing that is truly important need be 
foregone until the creed and code should be brought 
to perfection ; — ^nothing that we need sigh for would 
be conferred upon us by the boon when at length it 
should be granted. 

The question — How may the Church be preserved 
from desecration? — if propou^ed in cases where 
nothing exists that is indeed holy — ^nothing but the 
rites and semblances of Christianity, is one which may 
well be reserved for an idle day. And no such quesf- 
tion need be discussed at all where the religion of the 
New Testament — ^its faith, and its morahty, actually 
/subsist. 

The distinction between Christians and others is 
obvious — or obvious enough for the practical purposes 
of ecclesiastical government, if looked at in the con- 
crete, and under the daylight of common sense ; but 
it quite eludes research ff submitted to analysis. The 
living are never much at a loss in recognizing the h'u- 
ing; and no artificial process will avail to enable the 
<lead to exercise any such discriminative office. Is it 
demanded ^to fraqm a creed and a rule by the dae 
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apfjjertian ^ wkich decttiar meii^^frfvsolous and per- 
functory, shall be able to keep cbsuxge of tbefold of 
Christ, and to open and shot the doors of the Church ? 
Absurd problem! Idle endeavour! The Chusoh 
wants no aaKh rule» and needs no such goardiansbtp; 
and a better entpbynient may easily l^ found tlmn 
that of setting a watch and putting a seal at the moudi 

of a ScPfJIiCHRB I 

The duty of those, whether they be the few or the 
many, to whose hands are entrusted ecclesiairtical 
powers, is not that of a Rhadamanthus. Responsibility 
does not stretch beyond natural powens, and it is quite 
x^ertain that men have no power to search each other's 
bosoms; nor should they think themselves charged 
with any such endeavour. The pretender and the 
hypocrite belong always to the Divine Jurisdiction; 
the Church will be asked to give no account of them 
so long as they successfully conceal the fatal fact of 
their insincerity. The exceptive ease of the hypocrite 
therefore excluded, not a shadow of difficulty — of 
practical difficulty, attends the discharge of Church 
guardianship. Let but a community, whether more 
or less extended in its sphere, be pure in manners — 
Pure, not sanctim&nious ; let the Scriptures be uni- 
versally and devoutly read by its private members, 
and honestly expounded by its teachers ; and in this 
case it will be very little annoyed by the intrusion 
either of heretical or licentious candidates. A Church 
of this order offers nothing which such persons are 
ambitious to possess: — they will stand aloof Tests 
will be superseded ; and the rod of discipline brought 
out only on the rarest occasions. 

It is the heat of controversy between sect and sect, 
that ordinarily generates the malevolence which 
(according to our definition) is essenlial to Fanaticism, 
and whi(£ distmguishes it from Enthusiasm. Yet 
there are casea where, without this extrinsic excite* 
menu modes of opinion siKh as must be deemed 
extravmtnt, have assumed a gloomy and irritated 
23 
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Tbere have been moiiieniaiy exuep^nrs; but th^ 
are qake intelligible, and when properly understood 
confirm the rule which makes it the interest and duty, 
as well of the legislative as of the admimstratiTe 
powers, to maintain, and to extend, and to invigorate,, 
k^ all proper means, the Public Religion. 

The Fanaticism of poverty, which only under very 
unusual provocations takes a political turn, or threatens, 
civil institutions^ somewhat more frequently oifer» 
itself to view within its proper circle of religious senti- 
ment* The Gospel is the chartered patrimony of the 
poor; and ta affirm that the motives of religion, aa 
^y bear upon the cares, privati(»is,. and contempt ef 
a low condition, ordinarily pass kito a malign stale, 
would be the same thing as to deny the divine origin 
of this Gospel. The contrary is most decisively the 
feet. The partial evil has existence only when the 
theology that is promulgated amoi^ the peo(de is of a 
murky and arrogant kind ; — ^when one set of idea^ 
singly, and those the least benign, is presented to the 
mind of the people; and when, either by abtruse 
dogn^is, or by rigid and repulsive usages — by the 
monotonous assertion of mysterious exclusive privilege^ 
and by a stern, scrupulous, and sanctimonious dis- 
cipline — a discipline more careful of faith than of 
morals — it is only by such means^ that tfa^ melancholy 
impatience belonging to social degradation and distress^ 
gives a dark colour to the poor manls piety. 

Those will be at no loss in verifying or in rebutting 
our present allegation^ who have been personally con- 
versant with t^ religious sentiments of the lower 
classes in certain departments of our ecclesmstical 
conunonwealth. To such might be recommended an 
inquiry of this sort, namely— %ow far those f<Mrms of 
doctrine among us which tend to favour maKgn spiri- 
tual arroganoe,^ and which confessedly are of amb%u- 
ous moral tendency, and how far certain strait and 
abhorrent rules of comm«uifon, and bow far an exces- 
mo leaning to the ctemoora4ic prittdple in the manage^ 
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ment of Church affairs — a leanbg whoUy incompatible 
with pastoral independence, how far these evils — if 
they (my where exists savour of what may be termed 
plebeian Fanaticism. 

But the favourites of Fortunct as well as her out- 
casts,, have sometimes their Fanaticism : there is a 
sleek and well-bred religious delirium, as well as one 
that is rude and squalid. — 

— ^Christianity rarely affects the opulent and the 
noble, except during disastrous epochs ; or in those 
gloomy hours of a nation's history, when all things earth- 
ly are in jeopardy. It would seem as if nothing less than 
the most vehement agitations could be enough to dispel 
the illusions that beset luxury and honour. Be this as 
it may, the coincidence of causes deserves to be taken 
account of which, in such seasons of fear and tumult, 
affords to the Christian of elevated rank a necessary 
counterpoise for his religious emotions, and tends to 
impart soberness to his piety. This indispensable 
counterpoise is furnished to Christians of lower station 
by the cares and labours of vulgar life. But the perils 
and vicissitudes of a revolutionary era bring home to 
the patrician orders a sense of the precariousness of 
earthly good such as, during the tranquil flow of events, 
they are hardly ever conscious of. At these times a 
difficult part is to be performed, and dangerous meas- 
ures are often to be attempted, which fiilly engage 
every energy of the soul. It is then that public per- 
sons are thrown upon their principles, are compelled 
to look to the ultimate reasons of their conduct : and 
are in fact taught certain severe lessons of virtue, such 
as are never dreamed of in the summer seasons of the 
world's affairs. It is at such times that religious sen- 
timents, if they exist at all in the bosoms of the great, 
are brought into act, and are, by* that means, preserved 
from exa^eration. 

This general order of things being kept in view, we 
may the more readily understand the somewhat singur 
lar a{^peaFattce which serious piety has assumed of 



li^ in a portkui of the iqqper classes of fingkod. 
The time we have liyed through has indeed fc^en a 
season of momentous change, and has furnished excite- 
ments of the roost unusual kind. And yet, to the peo- 
ple of the British blands, the throes of the world and 
the sanguinary convulsions of the nations, have offered 
a Spbctacle, rather than an arena of acticm and trial. 
During a full forty years, the English have stood 
crowding their cliffs in mute astonishment, and have 
gazed upon the distant prospect of blazing palaces, or 
demolished thrones — of embattled fields, or of cities 
deluged by civil feud ; — they have caught the mutter- 
ing thunders of war and revolution ; but still have 
been able to turn the eye homeMrard, and have seen 
the smiling serenity of order and plenty spread over all 
their land. We have indeed entertained momentary 
alarms, and have groaned under burdens ; but have 
hardly been called to meet the brunt of danger : — the 
stress of affairs has not lain iq>on us, so as to ei^s^ 
the higher virtues. 

The excitements of an era of commotion have been 
fdt;-— yet apart from its proper correctives. The 
jqpread of religious feeling among the rich and ndsle 
may fieiirly be attributed (in measure) to the salutary 
impression which the magnitude and portentous aspect 
of events has made upon all minds. Yet it has been 
an impression without a eott/Zic^^— an awe, but not an 
exercise. There has been no arduous part to perform, 
no sacrifice to make, no privation to be endured. All 
titis while the religious noble have reclined upon a 
couch as soft as mat of the irreligious noble; — the 
silken banner of their ease has floated in a.summer^s 
sky: — ^they have fared as daindily, and have been 
served as sumptuously, as if their portion were all in 
this world: — ^they hi^e undulated from theatre to 
theatre of pious entertainment, and have met acclft- 
«iations and smiles ; — yet iK>thiQg has compelled them 
to a(^ or to suffer like men. 

TherQ caa be little rqcm tbe^ for aQi|»»e if the 
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resalt of this pecuKar cc»)junctioD of inftiences has 
been to give play to exorbitances of o[Mnion, and 
absurdities of conduct, among those of the rich and 
noble who have admitted religious impressisns. Some, 
we cannot doubt, the ferment of whose piety has 
brought our Christianity into contempt, would have 
honoured their profession of it by exhibiting the 
courage and devotion of confessors, had public events 
been of a kind to lead them into any such arduous 
sphere of .action : these persons have been fain to 
yearn for miracles in easy times, that offer no crowns 
of martyrdom, ^ 

Religious sentiments in a highly excited state, and I 
not counterpoised by the vulgar cares and sorrows of 
humble life — ^not taught common sense by common 
occasions, is little likely to stop short at mere enthu- 
siam : — the fervour almost of necessity becomes fanat* 
ical. The progress of the feelings in such cases is not 
difficult to be divined. — That sensitiveness to public 
opinion, and that nice regard to personal reputation, 
and that keen consciousne^s of ridicule, which belong 
to the upper classes, and upon which their morality 
ie chiefly founded, tend, in the instance of the pious 
digarch, to generate vivid resentments when he feels 
that, having over-stepped the boundaries of good sense 
and sobriety, he has drawn upon himself the public 
laugh. The intolerable glance of scorn from his peers^ 
to which he Jias found himself exposed, must be — not 
retorted indeed — not avenged ; but yet returned in 
Sonne manner compatible with religious ideas. It is 
at this very point of commuted revenge that fanati- 
cism takes its rise. Interpretations the most excessive, 
expectations the most dire, comminations the most 
terrible, and a line of conduct arrogantly absurd, set 
wounded patrician pride again upon its due elevation . 
— ^repair the damage it has sustained ; and surround i$ / 
with a hedge erf* thorns. —^ 

If (national prejudice apart) it n^y be said that the 
Eog^tsh character possefses a pectdiar noUeness ; and 
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if it be true that the English aristocracy stands fore* 
4nost as by emphasis the aristocracy of Europe ; and 
if moreover it may be believed that Christianity has a 
stronger hold of the English than of any other people, 
may not a time reasonably be Ipoked for, when the 
special excellences of the national character, illustrated 
by rank and high culture, shall admit (witlK)ut taint of 
fanaticism) the elevating influence of unfeigned piety, 
and so shall exhibit to the world, under the very fairest 
and the brightest forms, the true magnanimity of 
virtue! 

To what extent the advance of Christianity among 
the nations has been obstructed by the absurd or the 
hostile form into which it has been thrown by its pro- 
fessors, none can presume to determine. None 
know how many perplexed and hesitating minds, dis- 
tracted with doubts, have received their final and fatal 
shock from the spectacle of folly, pride, and strife 
which the Church has exhibited. — ^None can calculate 
what might have been achieved by the zeal and energy 
that have been consumed in dissensions, or quashed by 
despotism. Much less can any mortal dare to surmise 
how far the outraged clemency of heaven has, by these 
same means, been averted altogether from the theatre 
of human affairs, so that blessings have been withheld 
— the efficacious influence denied, and the world 
abandoned through long ages, to its melancholy course 
of superstition anid of crime I 

The dependency of cause upon cause in the vast 
and occult machinery of the moral system, lies far be- 
yond the reach of human curiosity. That day must 
be waited for which is to reveal the springs of the 
movements that now meet the eye, and perplex our 
meditations. But might not a time come when those 
who readily confess themselves to sustain as Christians, 
a responsibility toward the world at large, and who 
are even forward in claiming their several shares of 
this responsibility — when such, pausing a moment on 
their course of zealous enterprise, shall, with an ingen- 
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uous dread of meeting at last the Divine reproof in- 
stead of approval, set themselves to inquire whethor, 
the Christianity they are sending from land to land 
is not loaded with some fatal disparagement, such as 
forbids its wide extension ? 

But it is asked — Who is competent, or who com*- 
mands the means of regenerating our ecclesiastical 
existence ? Where rests a blame, of which no man 
has the power to rid himself? The answer to such an 
inquiry is not difficult ; for the individual culpability 
which rests upon Christians, living under a corrupted 
or perverted state of things, is that of resisting the 
appeals of common sense. — The personal guilt is that 
of harbouring fond predilections, and of jealousy 
quashing any course of inquiry that is foreseen as 
likely to bring sectarian interests into jeopardy. The 
personal blame is of the very same kind that attaches 
to the maintenance of other species of vicious infatua- 
tion. If the actual amount of this criminality be 
small in the instance of the untaught and the unti^ink- 
ing multitude, it reaches a height we will not estimate, 
with the few whose duty it is to care for, and lead the 
many. Thus it has been in every age. — ^Evils griev- 
ous in themselves, and frightful in their ultimate cow- 
sequences, have been palliatecl by those who should 
have checked them; — have been admired, or have 
been cloaked ; have been trumpeted, or have been 
excused ; but never honestly and unsparingly dealt 
with. 

No principle of morals can be more unsound than 
that which would excuse a man from guilt who care& 
not to rid himself of prejudices or of scruples that are 
ruinous to his fellows. If we do not owe the cultiva- 
tion of common sense to ourselves, we assuredly owe 
it to those around us. No man can play the fool with- 
out peril to his neighbours ; and when the Christian 
does so, he flings perdition on every aide of him. 

Those questions of ecclesiastical polity (if such 
there be) which iavdve real diffieultiefi» and which 
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wise men might hesitate to touch — uncertain and com- 
plicated as are all human affairs, may well be reserved 
until other points have been disposed of that demand 
nothing but the putting in force of the plainest prin- 
ciples of reason and piety. Who shall say how much 
light would suddenly come in upon the obscurer 
matters, if once the simpler were taken out of the 
way? 

To adduce the specific instances, and to deal with 
them equitably, would consist neither with the limits 
nor the purpose of this volume. It is principles only 
we have to do with ; and in the establishment of gene- 
ral truths, must still adhere to the rule of drawing ex- 
amples from the remotest quarters. In closing then 
this Section, let a single instance, illustrative of the 
purport of it, be glanced at. 

The ancient Church might stand excused from the 
blame of defending, with too much acrimony, the great 
elements of Christian faith, assailed as they were by a 
hundred heresies, audacious and absurd ; and let in- 
dulgence be afforded in relation to those divisions in 
matters of discipline which might fairly perplex honest 
minds. We look now to instances of that sort which 
entailed extreme contempt upon Christianity, and 
sullied all its glory, for the sake of pertinacious scruples 
ineffably trivial. If the case adduced be thought alto- 
gether without parallel in modem times, let it be 
rejected as impertinent. 

Be it imagined that the accomplished author of the 
treatise "on the SubIime,'*'hitherto imperfectly inform- 
ed of the Christian doctrine, and doubtful of its claims, 
had at length resolved to obtain a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with a religion which was then spreading 
through all parts of the world, and spreading in defiance 
of imperial edicts and popular fury. The philosophic 
Longinus has learned in a vague manner that the 
Christians profess the hope of a glorious immortality — 
that they hold elevated opinions concerning the Divine 
nature, and that they treat with derision the idle my- 
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thologies and immoral superstitions of k\l nations ;^ 
and he is told that this system is affirmed to have been 
imparted immediately from Gk>d. He expects then 
that whether the alleged revelation be true or false, it 
will offer nothing but what is momentous and simply 
great : — ^he is justified in expecting nothing else. While 
he yet revolves his purpose of inquiry, there falls by 
chance into his hands an epistle addressed by a dis- 
tinguished contemporary — a Christian bishop, to a 
colleague. The writer, known to him already by 
common fame, stands entitled on every ground to 
respect. Head of the Alexandrian Church, and there- 
fore second to few or none in official importance, a 
man of extensive learning too— no barbarian; but 
versed, like himself, in the poets, orators, and philos- 
ophers of Greece: — a man of tried integrity, who 
had endured severe sufferings and banishment in de- 
fence of his faith ; a man moreover of settled mode- 
ration, and calm judgment, one who was appealed to 

* Juvenal and Lucian had led the way in the work which the 
Christian writers achieved, of consigning the Grecian nn^j|£logy to 
contempt Popular veneration toward the gods had alimRVitirely 
been loosened by railleries which drew their irresistibfc fori from 
common sense. When the Christians brought. Hie heavy anTW*t)f puro 
truth to bear upon these decayed absurdities, the victory could not ba 
long doubtful. The Church at this time comqnanded the services of 
many writers qualified by vigorous talents, wit, and extensive learning, 
for the part assigned them. Some of the pieces then produced with 
the design of exposing polytheism to merited contempt, are of the 
highest merit. — Such for example as — The admirable and erudite 
work of Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis, addressed to the An- 
tonines : — The OroHo ad Gr(Bcos of Tatian : — The caustic Irrisio 
Philos. GentU. of Hermias, which, though aimed al the philosophic 
sects, went also to undermine the popular superstitions. — Justin 
Martyr claims a distinguished place in the list, especially on account 
of his excellent Panenetic to the Greeks. The MdmonUio ad Gracot 
of the learned Clemens Alexandrinus is of great value, and contains 
a fund of various erudition. Orijgen, Conira Celtuinu takes his part 
in the same labour. Tertullian mightily assails the folly and impurity 
of the popular worship ; and not least is the Oetamus of Minucius 
Felix. These, and other erudite and eloquent labours of the early 
dburch, which no doubt highly conduced to the ultimate triumph of 
the Gospel throughout the empire, merit more than admuratioQ'— 

PKBtrgAL. 
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by all parties asr timpire. — Such was Dionyskn of 
Alexandria; — and as such, not improbably, might he 
have been known to his contempcHnary, Longinus.* 

If then indeed Christianity be a suUime doctrine, if 
it be a revelation of future life; if it be a philosophy 
imparted by God himself to man, it must dignify its 
adherents, it must imbue them with a grave and manly 
reason, it must exempt them from the servile and 
childish superstitions that enslave the vulgar. Fraught 
with these proper anticipations, the philosophic mqui- 
rer opens the letter of the Alexandrian prelatcf Al- 
though not qualified justly to estimate those expressions 
of meekness and simplicity which present themselves 
on the face of it — a style so unlike that of the schools, 
his candour is conciliated by the modesty of a man 
whose station might have rendered him arrogant4 

" Dionysius to Basilides, my beloved son, and bro- 
ther, and colleague in the Lord — greeting. — ^You vrrote 
to me, mv faithful and learned son, concerning the 
hour at which fasting should cease in celebrating the 
Paschal solemnity. You report that certain of the 
fratenihr^ (of Pentapolis) affirm that the fast should 
end, nKpur rejoicings commence, at the moment of 
cock^iP"f5^ving ; while others say it should be from the 
evening. The brethren of Rome, as the former 

'*' As Principal of the Catechetical School of Alexandria, Dionysius 
had early difiused bis repatation- very widely. He was esteemea one 
of the most distinguished of Qrigen's pupils. Eusebius, Ecdes, HisL 
I vi. c. 35—40. 

t The canonic epistle of Dionysius, quoted above, is of unques- 
tioned authenticity. It is accessible to the reader in Routh''t ReUama 
Sacra, Vol. II. 

I Dionysius, after giving advices on sundry points of discipline^ 
then deemed important, thus concludes — " In these thinn (concern- 
ing which, to do us honour, not because you are yourself unable to 
judge, you have propounded questions) I advance my opinion, not as 
Master ^< JWxaAo$, but with all simplicity, and as it is becoming that 
we should, on terms of mutuality, discuss any subject of debate. 
Concerning this my opinion you, learned son, when you have 
considered it, will write Co me again, either approving my decision^ 
or proposing a better." How well,, had this style been copied by 
Church dignitaries! 
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assert, are accustonied to await the crowing of the cock ; 
whereas, on our part, as you say, an earlier hour is 
observed. Your des'ure is to ascertain with precision 
the very moment^ and to fix decisiveljr the proper hour ; 
but to do so is a difficult and uncertain thing. All are 
indeed perfectly agreed on this one point— That, from 
the instant of our Lord's resurrection, festivity and glad- 
ness should commence ; and that, on the other hand, 
fasting and humiliation of spirit are proper in the pre- 
ceding time. But yourself, in your epistle — ^versed as 
you are in the divine evangelic records, have shewn 
that nothing is to be certainly gathered from the Gros- 
pels concerning the hour of the resurrection. The 
Evangelists, in their several modes of narrating the 
event, declare that all who, at different times, visited 
the sepulchre, found the Lord ahready risen. Yet we 
assume that they neither disagree, nor oppose each 
other as to the fact ; and inasmuch as the point has 
become the subject of controversy, as if there were a 
want of consistency among the Evangelists, let us with 
due humility and caution endeavour to trace out their 
real agreement." 

Then follows a careful examination of the evidence, 
in concluding which the good bishop manifestly en- 
deavours so to pronounce upon the perplexinjg matter 
as should corroborate strict and godly aiscipUne, with- 
out absolutelv precluding indulgence toward the feeble, 
or even the lax. " Those," says he, " who, being pres- 
ently wearied, hasten to break their fast, even 1>efore 
midnight, we must blame as negligent and incontinent. 
It is not a little, according to the adage, to fall short 
in the course, by a little. But on the contrary, those 
who hoM out until the fourth watch of the night, we 
deem to be noble and strenuous. Yet will we not 
an^y assail* any who, either from want of strength, 
or of fixed resolution, seek refreshment sooner. 

These unquestionably are the tones of moderation 
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and of wisdom ; the style well becomes the Christiaji 
pastor and the bishop. But what was the controversy 
itself? And what impression must the anxious agita- 
tion of questions such as these have made upon men 
of enlarged understanding, who looked at the new 
religion m>m a distance, and with cold curiosity ? To 
return for a moment to our supposition; — must we 
not regard Lonmnus as almost excused, if he had cast 
away the epistle of Dionysius with indignant scorn, 
and have said — ''Is this your vaunted Christianity? 
Is it to maintain this ^stem of servile frivolity that 
you die at the stake ? Do you ask me to become a 
Christian ? as well turn Jew : — and how much better 
remain philosopher P' 

The fault in the instance we have adduced was not 
that of a want of temper ; fpr we must admire the 
mild and conciliatory tone of the writer, vested as he 
' was with authority : nor was it a fault to endeavour to 
ascertain (if the means of doing so had been at hajid) 
' a circumstance of an event beyond all others worthy 
; of earnest regard. But the error — and a fatal error 
in its consequences, was that of admitting religiout 
importance to attach to a particular which confessedly 
lay beyond the range of revelation, and had been made 
no part of Christian duty. Mot only was the pdnt ab- 
stractedly trivial, but it was the subject of no injunc- 
tion. How couU it be imagined, unless through a 
circuit of false assumptions, that conscience was im- 
plicated in an observance concerning which, not only 
was there no explicit command, but no certain evi- 
dence bearing upon the fact whereon the observance 
rested? Granting the paschal solemnities to have 
been acceptable religious services, and granting it to 
have been a pious act to fest in commemoration of the 
Lord's death and burial, and to celebrate his return to 
life with hymns, illuminations, and other festivities, yet, 
fts by the acknowled^ent of all, except zealots, tfa^ 
precise moment in which sorrow was turned into glad- 
ness could not be ascertained, and must remain mere 
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matter of surmise, was it not an egregious violation of 
common sense to make such a point the subject of 
anxious controversy, and the occasion of ecclesiastical 
disunion ? 

Dionysius, it is true, writes and decides much more 
hke a Christian than like a supercilious dignitary, and 
if all had been such as himself, the foolish disagree- 
ment must soon have been forgotten. But what was 
likely to happen in the distracted parish of Basilides ? 
A few perhaps, the lovers of peace, would hail with 
joy the patriarchal decision. Not so the fervent and 
the dogmatic ; not so those whose piety meant nothing 
apart from virulence. Such — and are there not such 
in every community? — would listen to the canonic 
letter, when publicly read in the Church, with clouded 
visages; they would exchange among themselves 
glances of insolent dissent ; they would cluster about 
the church doors after the assembly had broke up, 
would gather to themselves open-mouthed hearers, 
would inveigh against the easiness and woridly indif- 
ference of men in high station ; they woukl impeach 
the motives and the piety^ first of the Alexandrian 
patriarch, and then of his surrogate — their own pastor. 
The intrinsic merits of the question would be hotly 
agitated, and its vital importance be insisted upon: 
the consciences of the feeble and the scrupulous, of 
women and slaves, wouU be entangled and placed at 
the disposal of the despotic leaders of the sect. These 
leaders, committed to a course of open oppositibn, 
would find it necessary to have recourse to every 
means of exa^ration and irritation tending to sustain 
the zeal of their adherents. A breach with the Church 
would be deemed indispensable for securing the rights 
of conscience : fellowship must be refused, first with 
the general body of believers ; next with those who, 
though holding mainly with themselves in the question 
at issue, yet hesitated to adjudge Christendom entire 
to perdition on account of its error in this single point. 
Lastly (if indeed the absurdity of intolerance ever 
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reaches an ultimate stage) lastly, all correspondence 
must be cut off with whoever would not denounce the 
moderate middle men above named. In the end> the 
little flaming nucleus of immaculate rigidity, fasting 
till broad day of Easter Sunday, and blessing itself in 
the straitness of its circle, would be able to look down 
upon all the world, and upon all the church, as wrong 
and lost I Meanwhile the amiable Dionysius grieves, 
and prays too for the contumacious band. But should; 
he not remember that the faction drew its consequence 
from his own error in granting, for a moment, that 
Christian duty and conscience could be at all con- 
cerned in a controversy of this frivolous sort ? Should 
he not have known that if men are encouraged by 
persons of sense and authority to attach importance 
to idle scrupulosities, they will not fail to forget solid 
morality, as well as to spurn meekness and love ? 

The follies of one age differ from those of another 
in names only. Let those boast of the intelligence of 
the nineteenth century, who think it furnishes no par- 
allels to the infatuations of the third. It is often 
anxiously asked — ^What hinders the progress of the 
Gospel in a <5ountry like our own, and in an age of 
liberty and knowledge ? It might be quite enough to 
reply, that the hinderance is drawn from the form of 
impertinent and childish discord which has been 
thrown over it by some of its most devoted adherents^ 
If then our Christianity does not triumph as it ought, 
we will not vex at the infidelity of Longinus ; but 
mourn the superstition of Dionysius. 
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the bbligion of ths bible not fanatical. 

(the old testament.) 

Thb mind seeks refreshment in contemplating Truth, 
after conversing long with the follies and crimes that 
mark as well the religious as the civil histoiy of 
nations. A tranquil delight, a delight enhanced by 
contrast, is felt when we return to set foot upon that 
soUd ground of reascm and purity which the Scriptures 
open before us. How melancholy soever, or revolting 
may be the spectacle of human anairs, a happier pros- 
pect is within view. — In the religbn of the Bible 
there is certainty — there is unsullied fi;oodness — ^Ihere 
is divinity. Let the inferences be what they may — 
and we should take care they are sound, which we 
feel compelled to draw from the general course of 
events, it remains always true that the writings of the 
prophets and apostles present a system of belief, an 
order of sentiments, and a rule of morals such as are 
altogether consistent with the highest conceptions we 
can form of the Divine attributes. The Bible is God's 
revelation : none doubt it who retain the integrity of 
the moral faculty, who command the powers of reason, 
and who are informed of what has been in every age 
the actual condition of human nature. The Scriptures' 
are from Heaven. Yet we will not now assume this 
troth, but narrowly examine (on a single and peculiar 
line of argument) the proof of it. 
24* 
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Let it then be premised that it is not by avoiding 
occasions of danger, but by efficiently providing 
against them, that the Scriptures lead man tlurough the 
difficult paths of the spiritual virorid. The most critical 
positions which the human mind can occupy are freely 
entered upon by the virriters of the Bible ; — all hazards 
are ixin, and a clear triumphant course is pursued 
through all. If an affirmation such as this be deemed 
loose or declamatory, and more easily advanced than 
substantiated, let strict attention be given to the his- 
toric facts and documents whence a conclusion should 
be drawn ; in entering upon this ground no favour is 
implored, no rigour of scrutiny is deprecated. We 
ask for what we may demand — a verdict according to 
the evidence. 

On all questions relating to the alleged practical in- 
fluence of opinions, the rational inquiry plainly id — 
Not what seems the tendency of single elements of the 
system ; — ^but in what manner are its various elements 
balanced and harmonized ? Who does not know that 
Effects are, in every case, whether physical or intel- 
lectual, as the combined causes which concur to pro- 
duce them? If at any time certain ingredients of 
religious truth have been drawn apart, and grossly 
abused, to the injury of the parties themselves, and to 
the scandal of others, the tault is not in tlie inspired 
Book. The sacred writers require nothing short of a 
submission to that complete and duly-adjusted system 
of motives which they pronralgate ; and it would have 
been a virtual dereliction of their authority to have 
made provision against the misuse of those singk 
principles which can produce no mischief so long as 
« they are held in combination. 

Boldness — the boldness of simplicity is the style of 
the Bible from first to last. Nowhere does it exhibit 
that sort of curcumspection wtuch distinguishes the 
purblind and uncertain discretion of man. Map, if 
cautious at all» is overcautious, and must be so, be- 
cause he knows little of the remote rehtioiia of things. 



and almost nothing of their future consequences. 
Although one event only shall actually occur, in a 
given case, five or ten that are possible must be pro- 
, vided for. But the Divine Omniscience saves itself all 
such wasted anxieties, and takes a direct course to its 
proposed end ; an end it had foreseen from the begin- 
ning. A difference of the very same sort distin- 
guishes human and divine operations whenever 
brought into comparison. — ^The former abound with 
provisions and precautions against possible accidents ; 
but in the latter, provision is made only against actual 
and foreseen evils ; and therefore when examined on 
principles of human science, often seeqa — shall we say 
— unsafe and incomplete. 

To take the separate ingredients of religion as they 
may be gathered from the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, one might find in them, apartf every incitement 
of those perverted sentiments, which, in fact, through 
the course of ages, have borrowed a pretext from the 
Bible, No conceivable method of conveying complex 
principles could afford security against such a misuse 
of the heavenly boon. If men will sever that which 
God has joined, nothing remains but that they should 
receive into their bosoms the fruit of their temerity. 
The inspired writers, as may be proved in the most 
convincing manner, were themselves no fanatics ; nor 
will their readers ever become such, while they admit 
that complement of motives which the theology of the 
Scriptures includes. 

We have said that the Bible does not avoid difficult 
positions, nor evade critical and delicate aflSrmations, 
as for example. — 

Neither the Prophets nor the Apostles, in the repre-. 
sentations they make of the Divine Nature afifect that 
vague and tli^retic style which pleases philosophy. 
On the contrary, they advance without solicitude into 
the very midst of tfaa most appalling conceptions of 
the Supreme Majesty. And instead of afllrming what 
they have to aflirm with an accompaniment of extenu- 
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atioDS, apologies, and cautioiis, they employ language, 
pungent and vigorous in the hidiest degree, and leave • 
the whole force of their eni|£atic phrases to press, 
without relief, upon the imagination and consciences 
of men. Those very passages of terror which the 
Fanatic delights to rehearse, he may find, if he will 
subtract them from their places. Yes, and when he 
enters into controversy with men of an opposite tenf- 

Eerament, who vnll admit nothing into their theology 
ut what is lenient, he easily triumphs over them by 
adducing decisive examples of a sort which can never 
be reconcile with such effeminate opinions. The 
Divine Being, as made known to mankind by Moses, 
Samuel, David, Elijah, Isaiah, Ezekiel ; or by Christ 
himself, and Paul and James, is not the quiescent and 
complacent Power which Theists fondly paint. — 
Rather is He terrible in his anger, jealous of his honour, 
and not to be approached without fear. 

We find moreover, very prominently in the Holy 
Scriptures, that doctrine of the universal degeneracy 
of mankind, and of the consequent displacency of 
Ck>d, which waits only for misinterpretation and exag- 
eration, to become what the fanatic demands, as the 
second capital excitement of his malign and vindictive 
temper.* The human race, he will say, is fallen — is 
foul — ^is guilty : may it not then, ought it not to be 
religiously hated ? Is not man spiritually abominable? 
Can any expressions of detestation— can any severities 
of treatment be deemed excessive or improper pn the 
part of the few who, loyally taking suie vnth God 
against the rebel race, would speak and act in a 
manner becoming the boldness of a true allegiance ? 
Thus, and with some appearance of reason too, may 
the fonatic justify his gloomy mood. 

To complete the apology which he mig^t frame for 
the out-bursts of his ant^ance, and for his factious 
proceedings, he will allege (and so will obtiun posses- 
sion of his third exciiemeirtt) that the entire bislor} 

• Page 58. f Page 6a 
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atid economy of Revelttioh titrns iipon the pHnctpli^ 
of special favours sranted to nations, to famiiies, and 
to individiials, who nave been honoured and benefited 
by immense advantages, notwithstanding enormous 
delinquencies. In fact it is upon this very ground 
that fanatics of every age — Jewish, Mohanimedant 
and Christian, have taken their stand. 

Picked passages may thus be made to furnish all 
that is wanted to warrant the rancour and presump- 
tion of the malign religionist. But how poorly will 
he defend himself wl^n the great and unalterable 
principles of biblical religion are duly brought together, 
and are made to bear in harmony upon the heart ! 
The effect then is altogether of an opposite kind ; so 
much so, that even the enemies of tne Gospel have 
been compelled to confess that our Bible is the foun- 
tain of compassion, the rule of beni^ity, and the 
very doctrine of meekness. That such is indeed the 
fact, may be sustained first in the mode of a compre- 
hen»ve statement of principles ; and then in the 
method of a careful induction of specific instances^ 
The importance of the subject will justify our pursu- 
ing, for a while, both these'lines of proof. 

We have then to make good, first on general 
grounds, the affirmation that the Religion of the Bible 
is not of fanatical tendency. 

When the delusions of a depraved self-esteem are 
thoroughly dispelled, so that moral and spiritual objects 
affect, as they ought the conscience of a roan, then, 
what before acted as the excitement of spurious zeal, 
or as the occasion of malevolence, takes salutary pos- 
session of the mind, and produces the mild fruits of 
piety and charity. Thus, for example, if the awful 
justice of Grod be truly understood as the necessary 
condition of that purity which is essential to the Divine 
Nature, and as a mode only of Sovereign Benevo- 
lence, then an inference from this truth comes home 
with weight upon the personal consciousness of guilt ; 
and he who thus sees his own peril in the light of the 
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diTine justice, is thenceforth mainly occupied with 
those emotions of shame and fear, which are proper 
to a culprit. The wish to make a vindictive applica- 
tion of the same truth to others (though it be applica- 
ble) is foi^gotten, or becomes abhorrent, to the soul. 
This surely is not a mere refinement, or an evasion of 
the difficulty. — If the fearful retributive energy of the 
Divine Character be a truth, and a prime truth of 
Scripture, upon whom does it bear? — ^Upon all trans- 
gressors, without exception, and therefore upon each 
singly.— "But I sm such,'' says the now convicted 
roan, *^ and to me God is lerrible, inasmuch as He has 
the power and the determination to punish sin.** The 
entire current of ideas is in this manner turned, when 
once a belief of personal danger has been thoroi^hly 
awakened ; and so it happens that the man vi4)o, yes- 
terday, was hurling thunderbolts at his fellows, and 
exulting in the displays of divine displeasure, may now 
be seen prostrate, as in the dust, and unmindfiil of 
every thin^ but his own peril. Nothmg more is needed 
to bring aoout ^o great a change, but that the Divine 
attributes should be truly understood in the relation 
th^ bear to personal responsibility. 

Pursuing the same path, we come to the second 
excitement of religious malevolence, as before enu- 
merated ; that is to say — The universal corruption of 
human nature, and the actual guilt of all men. But 
is it true that this pravity is of a spiritual kind, and 
does it affect the depth of the human heart ? Then — 
a spiritual knowledge of the doctrine implies a vivid 
and expanded consciovsitbss of the fact, as the moral 
condition of the individual. To an enlightened con- 
science this personal knowledge of the evil bias of the 
heart, is nothing less than an interpretation, vivd voce^ 
of the Scripture doctrine of the corruption of human 
nature. Mankind at lar;^ is spiritually abominable in 
no other sense than that in which '^I am so;" and a 
close and serious familiarity' with the subject sekk>m 
fails to impart to each mind nn in^remon, as if the 
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corruption of the individual heart were more deep 
and deplorable than that of others. *' If other men 
are objects of the divine displacency — I much more -^ 
such, whether in fact true or not, is the language (in 
very many cases) of genuine contrition. But this in- 
troversion of feeling places the dogma altogether on 
another footing than it might before have occupied. 
Will there remain in a bosom that entertains these 
emotions of shame and compunction any residue of 
arrogance or of malice towards the mass of mankind, 
because sharers in the same depravity? Surely not. 
On the contrary, a tender sympathy, a patient forbear- 
ance, and the livelieh zeal of benevolence are found 
to consist with the feeling of personal humiliation. — 
The fanatic, with his misanthropy and his scorn, is 
quite shut out. — He^infatuated man — knows nothing 
of himself, and therefore has no indulgence for others. 
Let the doctrine of the corruption of human nature 
be expounded as it may, or even in some sense exag- 
gerated, it will remain innoxious, so long as it thor- S 
ouehly penetrates the sod that receives it ; the prin- ' 
dpie becomes poisonous, only when thrown out and \ 
suffused. 

The constituent motives of genuine contrition seal 
the exclusion of arrogance from the heart of the peni- 
tent, even when a hope of the special favour or God 
is entiertained with the utmost distinctness. If it be 
true, as the Scriptures affirm, that this favour towards 
individuals is absolutely free — if it comes irrespective- 
ly of original merit, and if the continuance of the tem- 
per of humiliation is the fixed condition upon which 
a consciousness of it is granted to the believer, then 
nothing can be felt, in looking at home, but simple 

Kititude ; and no emotion indulged, in looking abroad, 
t tte desire that others should partake of boons of 
wbkh all have equal need, and of which^ none can 
daim to be wortfiy. 

The lurkii^ noticHQ on which the fanatic builds his 
Mlf-gndulations, when he glances at the herd of men, 
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is that they are, by the stern law of some intrinsic 
disqualification, for ever excluded from the hope of 
participating in the divine favour. His arrogance is 
of a patrician sort ; and he would fain persuade him- 
self that an eternal impossibihty bars the access of 
others to the narrow ground he occupies. But the 
Christian — ^taught from the Bible, learns a ifSBon the 
very reverse of this. — Commissioned and enjoined, as 
he is, to invite " all men, every where to repent and 
believe the Gospel," exclusiveness of feeling is denied 
him; nor can he harbour that grudging of grace, 
which distinguishes the fanatic. Are the blessings of 
Christianity actually enjoyed only by few ? Yes aks, 
but the Christian (by plain inference from his prmci- 
ples) is taught to impute it to himself and his associates, 
as a fault that such is the fact. Far from thinking 
himself entitled to rest inertly upon the sunny spot of 
Heavenly favour where he reclines, he knows himself 
to be bound to take no ease until his neighbour-^my 
until all meii obtain a share in his privilege. If, at a 
first glance, it might seem that the peculiarity of the 
Gospel gives sanction to fanatical presumption, we can 
no longer think so when we recollect the solemn re- 
sponsibility laid Upon all Christians to propagate their 
faith by the mild methods of instruction. How is it 
possible for a m^n selfishly to contemn others on ac- 
count of a privilege or distinction which he holds on 
the express condition of impartin| it, by every meaisof 
persuasion, to all around him ? No one surely can, at 
the same moment, be diligently scattering a benefit— 
and exulting in his exclusive possession of it. 

The scheme of religious sentiment contained m the 
Scriptures, wants then only to be receded, such as it 
is, without deduction-^without addition ; and to be re- 
ceived as the object of personal feeling, and it becomes 
altogether benign in its influence. Experience may 
be appealed to m proof of this assertion ; but our p»e»- 
ent purpose demands that we turn to the finpiied 
Writings, and examine in a mimber of iiiilaiice% the 
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character ami lendeney of the sentkaeata they pecom- 
fxieodL We have ako to ascertain, if it eao be doRQ, 
what were the personal dispositions of the writers ; 
aiKl to see whether those who promulgated this reli- 
'^ion were themselves free from the maliga temper of 
the Fanatic. 

Peculiar considerations enhance the importance of 
the iMuiry we have in hand. The fact (already ad- 
vertea to) is not to be denied, that the Jewish people, 
from the period when their affairs find a place on the 
page of general history, exhibit an extraordinary in- 
stance of national religious rancour, and stand forth 
almost as the Fanatics by eminence of the ancient 
world. It becomes then a question by no means friv- 
olous — ^When did this malign temper first make its 
appearance ; and whence did it derive its special mo- 
tives, and its aggravations ? Now fairly to deal with 
such a question, we should of course look to the reli- 
gious institutes of the people, as contained in their sa- 
cred writings, as well as examine the facts and cir- 
cumstances of their subseq^ent history. The latter 
we have already briefly considered ;* the former is 
now our business. 

Nothing is a|. any time to be gamed in the behalf of 
religion by attempting to screen the Inspired Books 
from the fair scrutiny to which as hi^orical documents 
merely, they may be liable. If the pious frauds and 
li»*geries that c»ice were accounted lawful and praise- 
worthy, are to be shunned and spoken of with detesta- 
tion ; 80, doubtless, should we avoid and renounce all 
those indirect procedures in matters of argument, 
which partake of the same spirit. Whoever is so hap- 
py as to possess an intelligent conviction of the divine 
origin of the Bible, feels himself free from the anxiety 
which has its source in igncM'ance and infirmity of 
judgment. * 

We have bef(nre remained that the influence of a 

* Pag€s 197— 20S. 
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sjrstem is not to be judged of by the sioffle elemei^ it 
ma^ contain; but by that balance of motives ^ 
which it provides. Let then this equitable principle 
be borne in mind while we take a survey of the Jew- 
ish institutions (so fSaur as they relate to our subject) and 
of the revelations that were, in the course of ages, 
grafted upon the Mosaic economy. 

The first grand peculiarity of the Hebrew polity, 
civil and sacred^ was (it need hardly be said^ the seclu- 
sion of the race from the great community of man* 
kind. — Now it is certain that a privileged seclusion^ 
and especially a sacred one, tends, on the ordinary 
principles of human nature, to beget unsocial and fanat- 
ical sentiments. This general truth might be admitted, 
even in the fullest extent, and room would yet be left 
to allege, that an incidental or possible evil of this sort 
was well compensated by the momentous purpose of 
which that separation was the necessary means ; — 4be 
purpose being nothing less than the preservation in 
the world of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, and the 
maintenance of a pure moral code ais the law of an 
entire people. But we leave untouched any such 
ground of apology, and prefer to ask — ^In what style 
or terms was the seclusion of the Hebrew race effect- 
ed ? The answer must be, that it was brought about 
in a mode so mortifying to the common emotions of 
national pride, that the endurance of it on the part of 
a rude and factious people is nb slender proof that the 
Legislator, in the first instance, and after him the 
Prophets, were sustained in the exercise of their au- 
thority by miraculous powers. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more vehemently at variance with the usual 
practice and policy of founders of nations, or more 
unlike the tones of patriotic bards, than is the language 
incessantly repeated by Moses, and by the inspired 
teachers, as they succeed each other through the 
course of ages. One is actually tempted to suppose 
that he and they aimed at nothing so much as to feel 
and ascertain the extreme limit of their power over 
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the pqnilar mind, by outraging to the utmost its self* 
love and vanity. 

Whatever momentary objurgations might have had 
place between the Hebrew leader and the refractory 
tribes that followed him into the desert, or whatever 
terms of reproach might have been used by him on 
particular occasions, it did not seem necessary that 
inch expressions of indignation — almost of scorn, 
which the provocation of the time called forth, should 
be recorded and should be mingled inseparately with 
the national code and history, and so be handed down 
to posterity. Unless a definite and very peculiar 
object had been in view, what Legislator, guided by 
common sense, would have so enhanced the probabil- 
ity that his code should soon be consigned to oblivion 
as is done by inserting, almost on every page through- 
out his Institutes, the most obnoxious and disparaging 
epithets, and the most humiliating narrations ? — Surely 
a higher wisdom than that of the human legislator is 
here apparent ; — or else there is less wisdom than the / 
most sunple of mankind are gifted with. Are we not 
compelled to confess, if the case be attentively coo* 
sidered, that a special provision is made in the Penta- 
teuch for counteracting that national arrogance which 
the favoured seclusion of the people was of itself likely 
to engender? This same code of sacred privilege, 
and of separation from the bulk of mankind, which 
the priests were enioined perpetually to rehearse in 
the ears of the people — this Law, which was not only 
to be cherished in the heart, but to be "taught dili- 
^ntly unto children — ^to be talked of in the house and 
m the way — in lying down, and in rising up ; which 
was to be bound as a sign upon the hand, and as front- 
lets between the eyes, which was 'to be inscribed upon 
the door-posts and upon the ^tes of the city:"* — ^thia 
same law, so reiterated, and so forced upon the 
memory, carried vfiih it incessant and pointed rebukes 

« Drat Ti. 6, 7, 8; and xi. 18, 
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pf the nalioml wnitj. It was <me thiog for Ifotes to 

have pungently upbraided a contumacioot populace in 
moments of sedition ; and quite another (pr him to 
consien these same reproaches to perpetuity, by weav- 
ing them into his history, and by wedgmg them be» 
tween his statutes. Yet so we fmd them in scores of 
places. — ^ Ye are a stiff>necked people, an evil nation ; 
•—I will come up into the midst of thee in a moment, 
and consume thee ; therefore now put off thine orna- 
ments from thee, that I may know what to do unto 
thee.^* 

A most explicit and particular caution agamst the 
indulgence of national pride is given by the Leader of 
the Hebrew tribes when, on the very borders of the 
promised land, he announced to the people the terrible 
part they were to act as executioners of the divine 
displeasure upon the corrupted occupants of the soil.^ — 
Can we read it without admiration of the coiorage of 
Moses ; — or without conviction of his divine legation ? 
^ Speak not thou in thine heart, after that the Lord 
thy God hath cast out the nations from befiM^ thee, 
saying — For my righteousness the Lord hath brought 
me in to possess this land. But for the wickedness of 
these nations the Lord doth drive them out from before 
thee. Not for thy righteousness, or for the uprightness 
of thine heart, dost thou go to possess their UukL — 
Understand therefore, that the Lord thy God giveth 
thee not this good land to possess it for thy righteous* 
ness ; for thou art a stiff-necked people* Remember, 
and forget not, how thou provokedst the Lord thy God 
to wrath in the vrildemess : from the day that then 
didst depart out of the land of Egypt, until ye c^mae 
kito this place, ye have been rebellious against the 
Lord. — ^Ye have beeti rebellious against the Lord from 
the day that I knew you."f 

Or if it had been the intention of their Leader indi- 
directly, yet effectually to lay the pride and youthfvl 

* Eiod. xxmi. 6. f I>«o*. «. 4—7, 24. 
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exultation of the people, just burstiog as they were 
upon the stage of political exigence, and just setting 
foot upon the career of conquest, nothing could have 
been done, or thought of, more conducive to such a 
purpose, than the uttering that tremendous commina- 
tive prediction of the ultimate miseries of the nation, 
with which he takes leave of them. On any ordinary 
principles it might justly haVe been supposed that 
those prophetic curses, upon which history has made 
so long and sad a comment, would have operated 
either to break the heart of the people, or to have 
utterly disaffected their minds to a religious system 
that entailed penalties so dreadftil. And the nfipre so, 
when a confident or positive announcement of the 
actual issue was subjoined to the exhibition of blessings 
and curses. — "I call heaven and' earth to record against 
you. — ^For I know that after my death ye will utterly 
corrupt yourselves, and turn aside from the way that I 
have commanded you ; and evil will befall you in the 
latter days.''* 

In terms then, such as these, was it that the seclu- 
sion and the sacred privileges of the race were, in the 
first instance, sanctioned ! And the tone set by Moses 
was chimed-in with by each of the seers and poets in 
the lonff succession of ages. The buddings of religious \ ^ 
national insolence we find to be nipped at once, and I \ 
with a stem severity, by each divinely^-commissioned } \ 
personage, as he comes on the stage of sacred history. ^ < 
Reproof, reproach, if not contempt, is the chajad^r- 1 1 
iftte^oF the Jewish canonical writmgs. Nor is so \\ 
much as one passage to be foundThereriBe tendency 
of which is to cherish the feeling that might naturally 
have sprung from a conscious enjoyment of preroga- 
tives and honours conferred upon the nation by the 
Sovereign of the Universe. Joshua, captain and con- 
queror, l&e Moses the legislator, surrenders hia 

♦ Deut. xxxi. 27— .29. 
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charge and dies, witb Isuagoage od fais lips of cKaeoar- 
agement and mistrust * 

A particidar and yet remarkable imrtaiioe of the care 
taken to damp the arrogance of iiie people is found in 
the form of thanki^ving that was put into the mouth 
of the Israelite when summoned to oSer the first>fruits 
of the year to the Lord. ^ And thou shalt go unto the 
priest that shall be in those days," with the basket of 
fruits in hand, ^'and thou shalt speak and say befiNre 
the Lord thy God — A Syrian ready to perish was my 
father, and be w«nt down into Egypt, and sojouraed 
there with a few, and became there a nodon, ^-eat, 
mighty, and populous.^t Let it be dbfserved, as we 
pass, that the entire profession, including as it does ail 
the elements of piety and benevcdeace, m^t with 
much effect be placed by the side of the festal litnr- 
gies of other nations, wherein the exorbitant abs^ndi- 
ties of national vanity have' usually been indulged 
without restraint. 

But to that venerable book of sacred odes and pidi>- 
lic anthems, of which the founder of the Israelltish 
monarchy was the chief nuthor, we ought natundty to 
look for the evid^ice we are in search of. — ^Was, we 
ask, that spiritual superciliousness which rdigioas 
privilege and seclusion are wont to engender, cherished, 
or was it repressed — ^was it authenticated, or was it 
mortified, by the divinely-sanctioned poetry of the 
Hebrew people, and by the choruses of the Tem- 
ple ? First let the p^Kar circumstances of the p^o- 
cde and of th^r prince at the juncture when the 
Psahm came into gencpil use, be considered. — After 
four centuries of political disquiet and distrasa;*- 
centuries of long depression and transient triumph, and 
just after the failure of the people's first essay at rqy- 
ahy, the nation had rallied, had mustered its qpinis, 
had become invasive, had imposed fear in turn npcm 
all its neighbours, had trodden on the necks of it9 

* Josh. zziv. 15—37. f Deat. zzri. 4—10. 
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atident opfireisors, and was now fast comiDg into • 
quiet possesion of tbe signal advantages of its soil and 
poshieii: — the Hebrew people was rismg from the 
dust and putting on the attire of the bridegroom, and 
w«B soon to abash its rivals by the splendours, as well ' 
as by the strength of national proqierity. And all this 
dazdkig advancement was takmg {riace under the hand 
of an (3>scorely-bom captain, whom, in the style of 
common hbtor}^ we sImmiU call an adventurer, and 
whose unstable power demanded the support of all 
available means of popularity. 

At the very same moment the primitive worship, as 
eqoined to the people by Moses, was restored and 
settled, and its services expanded and adorned. This 
then assuredly was the season in which the politic and 
heroic founder of a monarchy would endeavour to ex* 
alt to the highest pitch the national enthusiasm, and 
would labour to exacerbate all well founded preten*- 
sions; and especially to throw into the shade, or 
utieriy to blot out, if possU>le, the anciently rc»;onled 
dishoBOure of the nation. Shall we not find him 
avoiding, as by instinct, the obsolete themes of the 
people's dishonour? His discretion surely will impel 
him^^-4ing and poet as he is, to strike another wire. 
No, it is quite otherwise, for this man of incipient and 
uncertain fortune, this nursling of the sheepfold and 
the desert, employs the powers of song ibr no such 
purposes whatever. David wielded those two seep* 
tres, of which the one often proves quite sf^ potent as 
the other, in the instance of an unsophisticated people. 
The warrior-king, is Beer and Bard ; and it is he who 
gives forth the sacred antheoss of public worship! 
Rare conjunction of talents and powers I bow shall 
such choice means be empk^^, so as most efl»ctually 
to enhance the proud patriotism of the people— 4o 
Uend that paitriotism with the influence of religioii, 
and, not least, to shed the dehisive splendour of 
poetry and faUeover the early history of the race? 
On aU groapdsof ordinary calcoktion, and on ei«ry 
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known principle of human nature, and accordii^ to 
the uniform tenor of history, we should expect nothii^ 
less m the Psalms of David than mytluc exaggeratioD, 
mixed up with the stirring elements of sacred and 
civil fanaticism. But are these compositions of any 
such sort? Nothing can be more widely opposed to 
the anticipations we might have formed. These sacred 
odes and solemn anthems subserve no purposes of 
kingly policy, and can be explauied only when we 
adopt the belief which a single apostolic phrase con- 
densely expresses — that David ''spake by the Holy 
Ghost." 

Before we turn to particular passages, it is pertinent 
to notice the general spirit of the poemis attributed to 
David. It must be confessed then that an air of sad- 
ness pervades them. They abound with prayers 
under pressure of calamity; and are thick set with 
the sighs and tears of a heavy heart. Nothing indi- 
cates (hat the royal lyre was at all thought of as an 
instruif^ent of ambition :— the exploits and triumphs of 
the young hero, though chaunted by the damsels of 
Zion, are not made, the themes of his own song. Let 
it be affirmed that they were composed in the early 
years of his exile, and under privation ; yet they were 
not afterwards supplanted by verse more befitting the 
glories of kingly state. 

The fifteenth, which is the first of these composi- 
tions that plainly seems intended for public worship,.is 
severely didactic ; and comes to its close without a 
single note of joy. That noble ode (the ISth) which, 
more than any other, is exultant, being the one that 
signalizes the final triumph of David over his domestic 
foes, is remarkable for those often-repeated phrases 
that attribute the entire success of his coursp to divine 
interpositioi? : — if it be a conqueror that speaks in these 
metres, he is such because the instrument of power 
from on high. Nor is the pride of the nation, any 
more than that of the prince, flattered, through the 
course of the psalm. The same spirit reappears ob 
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eaefa Jimikr oceasbii: — it ts piety, not pride» that 
inspiref the song of gratuiation* As thus: — '' Some 
trost m chariots, wad some in horses; but we will 
remenber the name of the Lord our God." The 24th 
psabn, Uke the 15th, is manifeslly a triumptiant anthem, 
to which all the powers of music should ^ive efiect, 
when the congregated people met on the hill of Zion. 
Fhvt mindful of the great principles of practical virtue, 
apart from which b\\ worship b mockery, it swells 
into the loftiest strain of celestial rapture. — ^But who 
is the hero — and whi^t is the subject ? — not David ; — 
it is not he whose approach is announced as '' the 
glorious Kmg," and whose entrance upon the precincts 
of worship is to be proclaimed by blast of trumpets. 
B«t ** The Lord of hosts— Hb is the King of glory ! " 
Judged of by the severest ni)e» of criticism, can there 
be detected in this impassioned anthem even so much 
as a stain of royal vanity or of national arrogance ? 
Or to bring the question close home to our subject, 
do^ it appear that, to foment the fanaticism of this 
secluded people was the ruling intention of its sacred 
poetry ? We appeal for an answer to those who have 
read history, and are not ign(Mrant of human nature. 

The care of morals, and a prompt jealousy for the 
Divine honour, meet us wherever we might most 
expect (on natural principles) to find excitements of 
another sort. Let the reader pursue this scrutiny, and 
adduce, if they exist, any contrary instances; espe- 
cially let him look to such of these odes as have a 
prophetic aspect (for the future, even more than the 
past, is apt to inflame the imagination) or to those 
which seem designed for public worship--the worship 
of an assembled nation. The hktorical odes are not 
less remarkably abstinent of flattery to the popular 
feeling, and indeed must be deemed altogether unpar- 
alleled instances of national poetic reccurds, inasmuch 
as the q)hrit and design of each of them is penitential, 
rather than exultant. Such is the recapitulatioa of 
the Mbsaic story in the 78th Psalm.— What weie the 
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things that bad been ^ beard and known,** and wlndi 
^the fathers bad told'* to the sons? not marvelloos 
tales of prowess, and the conquest of monsters and 
titans ; — but the rebellions of the people's ancestors, 
and the patience of their God. And this same reca- 
pitulation was enjoined as a ^ statute for ever," that 
each generation, as it rose up, might learn to ^ set 
their lK)pe in Gk>d, and not forget bis works ; but keep 
his commandments ; and might not be as their fathers, 
a stubborn and rebellious generation — a generadon 
that set not their heart aright, and whose spirit was 
not stedfast with God." We should mark the close 
of this mortifying recital, which ends in the establish- 
ment of the throne of David, who was ^ taken from 
the sheepfolds, and from following the ewes great with 
young I ** A climax this, which, though quite in har- 
mony with the spirit of the poem, and of the collection, 
certainly does not betray much, either of royal arro- 
gance, or of fabulous exaggeration. 

The same themes, treated in nearly the same spirit, 
present themselves in the three consecutive odes (105, 
6,7; and also in the 135th); which last beautifully 
teaches the doctrine of divine providence, in the best 
of all methods that of historical inference. To exalt 
Jehovah, to humble the people as a race that had 
never gratefully received, or duly improved its ex- 
traordinary privileges, is the purport of the whole; 
and in reading them it is impossible that a candid 
mind should charge the fault upon the ancient litera- 
ture, any more tten upon the primitive institutions of 
the Jewish people, if, in a subsequent age, the descend- 
ants of Abraham are found to have been distinguished 
by religious and national arrogance. That the hi^y 
important pi'erogatives of the race, as the chosen 
people of God, should be spoken of and rejoiced in^ * 
IS only what piety and gratitude demand. — ^''The Lord 
sheweth his word unto Jacob; his statutes and lus 
judgments unto Israel. — ^He hath not dealt so wiUi 
any nation ; and as for his judgments, ^y have not 
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faiown them." * This was nothing more than simple 
fact But the statement of it is mixed with none of 
the scorn or virulence that betrays a fanatical temper, 
and which belonged to the Jew of a later era I 

But did the prophets of after ages work upon that 
easily excited feeling of spiritual vanity and rancour 
which, at the period of the Roman supremacy, and 
long afterwards, characterised the Jewish people ? To 
answer this question we must cast the eye over the 
Ime of the prophetic ministry, from the age of Hosea, 
to that of Malachi, embracing a disturbed and event- 
ful period pf four hundred years. Every reader of 
the sacred documents knows that the impression 
which, as a mass,' they make upon the mind, is that 
of a long lamentation, and a perpetual reproof. The 
function of the Hebrew prophet, of every era, if we 
were required to describe it in a single term, must be 
called an office of upbraiding. These venerable wri- 
tings are immensly remote from that colour of exag- 
geration and flattery which belongs to the rhapsodies 
of the Bard among passionate and rude nations. The 
virulence of Jewish pride, it is certain, had not its 
source in the page of the prophets, any more than in 
the odes of David. But we are to adduce passages. 

"I have hewed them by the prophets; — ^I have 
slain them by the words of my mouth."f — Descrip- 
tive metaphor ! not only proper to the past, but truly 
anticipative of what was to be the general strain of 
the prophetic message in succeeding ages. The good- 
ness of both branches of the Hebrew stock, was, we 
are told by Hosea, '^ like a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew:'* and of both nations this ancient seer 
declares, that, "they had forgotten their Maker, and 
were like a deceitful bow. — ^Israel is an empty vine :** 
— "he has deeply corrupted himself "J — ^Both Israel 
and Judah are mvited to return to their God; but it 
must be with hearty humiliations. In not a sentence 

* Ps. ciIyu. 19, 20. tHMeaTkS. t Hosea tl 4. viu. ]14. z. 1. 
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of this venerable compoeitHMi can we detect an indi- 
cation of the existence, at that time, of the spiritual 
presumption which afterwards marked the temper of 
the people ; much less is any such spirit fiivoured by 
the prophet : on the contrary, a tone of disparagement 
distinguishes the whole of the prophecy. 

A remarkable rebuke of that malign complacency 
in the execution of Divine wrath which is too often 
admitted by gloomy and turbid minds, meets us in the 
book of Jonah. — '* ShouM I not spare Nineveh, that 
great city?*** — Such is the style of the compassion of 
Heaven (indulntable mark of genuineness) and how 
unlike the petulance of the seer, who would rather 
have stood by and have witnessed the instant destroc- 
tion of an entire people, than that his own denuncia- 
tions should seem to be falsified ! If at any time we 
find, even in a prophet of Jehovah, a false sentiment — 
that sentiment is at once condemned and disowned ; — 
So true is it that the Hebrew Scriptures, far fixmi 
being of fanatical tendency, counteract every feeling 
of that order. 

We descend the stream of time, yet do not descry, 
on either bank of the current, that noxious growth of 
religious pride which we are in search of. We meet 
however with the most pertinent proofs of the truth 
of our general doctrine — That the Jewish peqile, 
though favoured and sequestered, and taught to think 
themselves advantaged beyond any other nation, was 
so dealt with on the part of the prophets as to divert 
at its very spring, the risings of spiritual presumptioii. 
Let us hear on this point the eloquent herdsman of 
Tekoa. ^^Hear this word that the Lord hath spoken 
against you, O children of Israel ; against the whcde 
family which I brought up from the land of £g^ 
saying, You okly have I known of all the fabiil^ 

OF THE EARTH ; THEREFORE I WILL PUNISH TOU FOR 

ALL TOUR iNi<iuinEs.''t Pungcut admixture of tbe 
* Jonah iv. 11. f Amoi iii. 1, Sl 
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counteractive elements of religious feeling ! as if the 
privilege and distinction of the race were to be kept 
in mind, only as a special ground jof dread and shame ! 
If this single passage had been duly borne in mind 
and pondered by the zealots of the age of Vespasian, 
the fate and histoiy of the people would have been 
other than they were. Each portion of the same 
prophecy mingles rebukes and promises, along with a 
stern enforcement of the capital principles of public 
justice, and as we read we are compelled to cpnfess 
that the Seer was not one who, by whispering soft 
things in the ear of the great and the rich, made his 
way from rustic obscurity to fortune. — " Your tread- 
ing is on the poor; — ye take from him burdens of 
wheat; therefore (though) ye have buUt houses of 
hewn stone, ye shall not live in them : — ^I know your 
manifold transgressions, and your mighty sins. — They 
aflSict the just; they take a bribe, and they turn 
aside the poor in the gate."* — Nor, on the other 
hand, did the prophet flatter the mass of the people 
by cherishing their religious insolence ; for example— 
*^I hate — ^I despise your feast days, and I will not 
smell in your solemn assemblies.-*-Take thou away 
from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. — ^But let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream I^f 

One of the most animated of all the prophetic de- 
scriptions of the future glory and prosperity of the 
descendants of Abraham, forms the sequel of an an- 
nouncement of wrath immediately near. '^ Alas for 
the day ! for the day of the Lord is at hand ; as a de- 
struction from the Almighty shall it come :" and these 
two members of the prediction are made to hinge 
upon the fact of national repentance. '^ Then will the 
Lord be jealous for his land, and pity his people.''^ 
A national hope, not so enveloped into a caution or 
reproof, is scarcely found on the sacred page. 

* Amof T. 11,'IS. t Amos v. 23, 84. { Joel L 15. H. la 
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Isaiah, the profrfiet who more cleariy than any 
other, saw the bright futurity of his people's glory, 
and who more distinctly than any other spc^e of the 
(rreat Deliverer of maSikidd, observes invariably the 
rule his predecessors had adhered to — namely, of hold- 
ing a tight check upon the emotions of national pride. 
This is the theme to which not merely he recurs on 
particular occasions, but which he places foremost, as 
if it were to be . the. text of his prophetic ministry. 
Mortifying exordium, truly, of his message to a nation^ 
favoured of Gk>d! "Hear, O heavehs, and give ear, 

earth ; for the Lord hath spoken : — I have nourish- 
ed and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me! — The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider, — ^Ah, sinful nation i — a peo- 
ple laden with iniquity ; — why should ye be stricken 
any more ! — ^Ye will revolt more and more : — the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint T* To 
dash to the ground the.ha(]ghtiness of spurious piety is 
the very first business of the prophet. — " Bring no 
more vain oblations ; incense is abomination unto me ; 
the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, 

1 cannot away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting. Your new moons, and your appointed 
feasts, my soul hateth. — They are a trouble unto me ; 
I am weary to bear them."t 



* Isai, i. 2 — 5. ' 

t Isai. i. 13. It would be superfluous' to refer the diligejit reader 
of the Bible to the many passages in this prophet which are pertinent 
10 our present argument. If there are any who, while indulging 
unfavourable impressions of the religion of the Scriptures} have never 
bestowed serious attention upon the evidence whence alone a rational 
opinion can be drawn, and if this note should meet the eyo of- any 
such person, the author recommends him, after informing ymself 
competently of the moral and relifirious condition of the European 
and Asiatic nations in the Homeric and succeeding age, and after 
dismissing from the mind every prepossession, and every modem 
association of ideas, to read, and to read continuously, the prophecy 
of Isaiah, and to note as he goes alpng, whatever bears upon the fol- 
lowing capital points, namely : — 
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We might pause here, and after resigning (for a 
moment) all those claims on behalf of the sacred vol- 
ume which do in fact overrule the question, demand, 
from competent and dispassionate minds, a reply on 
this simple historic point — Is the ancient HeBrew lit- 
erature liable to the charge of cherishing national ar^ 
rogance and religious rancour, or does it not rather 
provide against, and repress, and reprove the risings 
of any . such odious temper ? — Does it appear that 
Jewish fanaticism drew its authority from the pro- 
phets ? Or another, and a parallel question might be 
put — ^Do the prophets — in that style of which church 
history and later religious literature furnish ten thou- 
sand examples — exalt the importance of religious ser* 
vices and ceremonies^ to the disparagement of morals ? 
Fanaticism, as we well know, takes its rise in the hot* 
bed of this very corruption. Is this then the fault thai 
attaches to the canonical writings of the Jews ? Let 
the passage quoted just above, in which indignant re- 
probation is cast upon even the divinely appointed ser- 
vices of national religion, when detormed as they 
were at that time by hypocrisy, be read in connexion 
with the verses that immediately follow: — ^**Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes : cease to do evil ; learn to So 
well ; seek judgment ; relieve the qppressed ; judge 



1. The unity, majesty, creative power; providential sway, justice, 
and placability of God. 

2. The prime articles of morality— justice, tempe^jance, mercy, and 
kindness toward the weak and oppressed. 

3. The demerits and disgrace 'of the Jewish people ; and the 
grounds of the favour nevertheless shewn them by God. 

4. The anticipations and promises which relate to the world at 
lacge, and to an era of universal peace. 

X The negative, but immensely important merit which belongs to 
this writer, of abstaining from aU ascetic, iuperatitious, or ez^rava^ 
gant religious excitements. 

Let it then be inquired if a book, having these distinctions, and 
produced when and where it was, does not proclmm beyond a doubt 
it^ own divinity. 
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the fatheriess ; plead for the widow.''* These vig- 
orous expressions seem intended, if one mi^t so 
speak, to bum and scorch the very germs of spiritual 
pride, hypocrisy, and hatred out of the Jewish mind. — 
Certainly our conclusion gathers strength — ^That the 
Hebrew Scriptures are not Fanatical. 

But inasmuch as it may have appeared, while 
traversing the ground we have lately passed over, 
as if every possible variety of fanaticism found its ex- 
ample somewhere among the extravagances exhibited 
by the Jewish people of a later age, and as if the fa- 
naticism of Papal Christianity, and of Mohammedism 
too, were but another fashion of that which had its 
parentage with the Jew, it becomes especially neces- 
sary to demonstrate that this bad spirit did not draw 
its origin from the early and authentic books of that 
people, but, on the contrary, received from them every 
imaginable check. 

^ready, even in the age of Isaiah, the peo[^, 
though not yet fanatics, had learned, it seems, to court 
delusion, and to bend their ear to religious flatteries. 
They ** said to the seers, see not, and to the prophets, 
prophesy not unto us right things: speak unto' us 
smooth things, prophesy deceits."! Yet this infatu- 
ated preference of lying oracles to the true, was not 
only rebuked at the moment, but the existence of so 
grevious a folly, in a people more highly favoured than 
any other, was to be recorded, and handed down as a 
warning to all future times. " Now go ; write it before 
them in a table, and note it in a book, that it may be for 
the time to come, for. ever and ever — That this is a re- 
bellious people, lying children, children that will not 
hear the law of the Ju^rd.^J And we should observe, 
that if the vehement rebuke itself be remarkable, the 
transmission and preservation of it by the very parties 
against whom it was launched, as a perpetual reproach, 
yes, a reproach that was to vex the ear of each suc- 
cessive generation *' for ever," is a still more striking 
* Isai. i. 16. t Isai. xzz. 10. 1 1»^. ux. S. 
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&ct. Why was not a passage, such as the above, 
silently dropped from the text by the scribes of a later 
age ?— Why, but because within the solitary circle of 
Jewish history nothing happens in mere conformity 
with the ordinary impulses of human nature, but every 
thing indicates the immediate presence of a controlling 
power " not of men." 

The latter and more consolatory portions of Isaiah's 
prophecy are (on another account) as remarkable as 
the earlier, and the more stern portion. In these no 
<me can fail to notice the care with which the stirring 
hopes of the Israeiitish people are severed from emo- 
tions of arrogance, and are connected with the spirit 
of humiliation, and with the remembranoe of past 
ctfences. " Comfort ye, comfort y6 my people, saith 
your God. — Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned ; for she hath received of the 
Lord's hand double for all her sins." — " I, even I am 
He that bbtteth out thy transgressions, for mine own 
sake, and will not remember thy sins.'-* That fre- 
quent theme — the singular obduracy of the national 
dbaracter, comes up wherever promises of restoration 
and triumph are to be afforded. " I knew that thou 
art obstinate, and thy neck an iron sinew, and thy brow 
brass :"— ^" thou wast called a transgressor from the 
womb." — ^^ O that thou hadst hearkened to my com- 
mandments ! then had thy peace been as a river, and 
thy righteousness as the waves of the sea !"t 

The task of the prophets, as we have observed, was 
that almost always, of reproof and denunciation. But 
according to the principles of human nature this is a 
part, which, when it comes to be the chief business of 
a man's life, tends strongly to overcloud his spirit, and 
to embitter his temper ; the niore so when he has to 
deal with great affairs, and with men of high station — 
when he has to denounce national deliquencies — to 

* Isai. xi. 1, 2. f Isai. xlviii. 7, 18. 
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, arraign the noMe, and to diallenge even kin^ to a»^ 
; awer for their fiiidts. Let any one inragine hunaelf ta 
have received a commisgion of this wnrt, and that h 
were hiiToflke to chastise his country, and its mlers, 
year after year, with the fiery scoorge rf his lips. — 
What iHt>bably would be his temper — ^what the tone 
of bis arrc^nce — ^what his self-sofficiency, and what 
that rancour which the contumacy of the common 
I people, on the one hand, and the persecutions of the 
I great on the other would, after a while, impart to his 
I soul ? Scarcely any instance of a sort like this, can 
I be found within the range of modem-history, that does 
I not declare the extreme difficulty of avoiding sour or 
Ifanatical virulence, when the office of public reprover 
nas to be discharged. . Yet it was precisely in a posi- 
tion of this kind that the melancholic priest of Ana- 
thoth, Jeremiah, stood, and stood alone, during the 
lapse of forty dismal years. Isaiah, his predecessor, 
. had seen the evil afar off; — but Jeremiah actually 
I waded through the troubled waters of national corrup- 
I tion, and desolation. Tumult, contumacy, injurious 
; treatment, public ruin, and personal distresses, follow- 
[ ed him from the commencement to the close of his 
career. Even if there be no room to expect, in the 
pages of one like Jeremiah, the indications of a wish 
to flatter the spiritual pride of the people, may we not 
confidently look there for the symptoms of that pbh- 
soNAL FANATICISM — that malign acerbity, which or- 
Idinarily belongs to the character of a public accuser 7 
Any such natural anticipations will be falsified ; for 
if there be any one portion of the Hebrew Scriptures 
that peculiarly breathes a tender and plaintive spirit, it 
is the prophecy of Jeremiah. Irt reading it we see and 
hear the injured man of grief bewailing the miseries 
o( his country, as well as his own misfortunes. **Oh 
that my head were waters, and my eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I misht weep day and ni^ht for the slain of 
the daughter of my people !"* This is not the mood 

♦ Jer. ix. i. 
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of the marky fanatic, ndio seeks to avenge the slights 
he has personally received from his countrymen, by 
exulting over public calamities. At the moment when 
murderously set upon by the men of his native town, 
the prophet passionately appeals to the divine protec- 
tion,^ and receives a message of wrath for his perse- 
cutors ; but plainly he is not to be deemed vindictive 
in so doing, uniil the reality of his commission has4>een 
disproved. No native asperity of temper made the 
work of threatening agreeable to him. Witness his 
exclamation — " Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast 
borne me a man of strife, and a man of contention, to 
the whole earth !"t That his disposition was timid 
and mistrustful, much more than pugnacious, is evident ; 
and, as is quite natural to such a temper, when en- 
circled by formidable adversaries, he eagerly implores 
aid from heaven, whence alone he could hope for deliv- 
erance. But it is otherwise vnth the fanatic, who, in 
moments of excitement and danger, almost always 
shows the greater daring ; nor will he even affect to 
say — " I have not desired the woeful day — O Lord 
thou knowest : — ^that which came out of my lips was 
right before thee. — Be not a terror unto me, thou art 
my hope in the day of evil." J There are no charac- 
teristic distinctions to be relied upon at all among the 
passions, if we may not safely discriminate between 
the vehement strivings of an oppressed and tender 
spirit, and the virulent moodiness of the religious mis- 
anthrope. — The one bewails its own misfortunes as 
thus — ** Wherefore came I forth of the womb to see 
labour and sorrow, that my days should be consumed 
with shame :"§ — the other ruminates revenge, and 
cheers himself in the prospect of it. 

There is found a courage, tlie fruit of virtue, in in- 
stances where the native courage of temperament is 
• quite wanting. A firmness of the former sort was 
displayed by the prophet when at length, after many 

♦ Jer. XI. 20. t Jer. xv. 10. t J«r- *vii. 16, § Jer. xx. IS. 
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menaces from the rulers, he was arraigned as a trakoi^ 
and -stood in immediate peril of dealh.''^ The con^ 
stancy he displays on this occasion brings, together 
meekness and resolution in genuine combination. — 
^As for me, behold I am in your hand ; do with me 
as seemeth good and meet unto you. But know ye 
for certain, that if ye put me to death, ye shall 
surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon 
this city, and upon the inhabitants thereof: for of a 
truth the Lord hath sent me unto you, to speak all 
these words in your ears.'' 

But if we wanted a searching test, by means of 
which to determine the question of a man's temper, 
we might well find it in such a particular as this — 
namely, that while a self-commissioned and fanatical 
reprover holds back whatever might seem emollient or 
consolatory, ahd is really unable to strike any chord 
that is not harsh-^—the true messenger of heaven, on 
the contrary, shews whende he has received his in- 
structions by frequently reverting (and with a natural 
ease) to bring hopes and mild persuasives. Now this 
characteristic especially belongs to Jeremiah. The 
instances are very numerous in which, even with the 
heaviest denunciations on his lips, he mingles the most 
cheering predictions, and the tenderest adviceSb 
**^ Therefore fear thou not, O my servant Jacob, saith 
the Lord, neither be dismayed, O Israel, for lo, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy ^eed from the land of 
their captivity. And Jacob shall return, and shall be 
in rest, and be quiet, and none shall make him afraid." 
— "And out of (his ruined palaces) shall proceed 
thanksgiving, and the voices of them that make 

merry>"t 

To announce wrath, which makes the sad burden 
of the true servant of the Lord, is the spontaneous 
task of the genuihe fanatic ; and because it is the task 
he has chosen, he refuses to take up any other theme. 

* Jer. xxvi. 10. f Jer. xlvi 27, 28. 
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On this principle we do hot hesitate to conclude that 
the Jewish prophets, though from* age to a^e the mes* 
sengers of divine displeasure, were incited by no 
malignant impulse : and the criterion is, that not one 
of them, even the most lugubrious, fails to brighten 
his scroll of woe with frequent words of liiercy, and 
many sparkles of distant hope." 

EzEKiEL, like Jeremiah, and his predecessors, opens 
his ministry with language of disparagement towards 
the people to whom he is sent: — ^it was "a rebellious 
nation ; — they and their fathers ; — impudent children 
and stiff-hearted ;— they are a rebellious house."* 
Before this contumacious people was the prophet 
enjoined to spread " a roll of a book, written within and 
without with lamentations,and mourning, and woe." But 
if such be the pervading colour of EzekieP's prophecy, 
as of others, this like others, recommends itself as 
indeed a divine message, by its firm and very copious 
assertion of the great principles of virtue and piety. 
The prophet's forehead was ** made as adamant, and 
harder than flint," to oppose the impudent rebellion of 
the people ; but it was still " to warn the wicked to 
turn from his wickedness, and live." And we find 
too here, the same frequent admixture of gracious 
promises, and bright anticipations, with heavier mat- 
ters. " I will even gather you from the people, and 
assemble you out of the countries where ye have been 
scattered ; and I will give you the land of Israel. 
And I will give you one heart ; and I will put a new 
spirit within you ; and I will take the stony heart out 
<k your flesh, and will give you a heart of flesh, that 
ye may walk in my statutes, and keep my ordinances, 
and do them ; and they shall be my people ; and I 
will be their God."t l^is is encouragement without 
flattery ; and hope, bursting through the black clouds 
of divine indignation. 

♦ Ezek. u. 3, 4, 10. f Esek. xi. 16—00, and xxxvi. 20, to Uie end. 
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We find in Ezekiei^ significant allusions to the' 
existence, in hts time, of sanctimoniousness and hypoc* 
risy — vices that distinguish the mature .age of a 
nationcj religion; but yet there are no indications of 
the rise of that peculiar temper which, a few centuries 
later, became characteristic of the race. Nor indeed 
does any evidence present itself, which might so be 
understood, until some time after the closing of the 
sacred canon. Had the spirit of fanaticism actually 
come abroad among the Jewish people in the age we 
are now speaking of, some indirect proof of the fact 
would infallibly have made itself apparent in those 
various writings that contain, or refer to the national 
sentiments, during, and after the captivity. — It was in 
Babylon, vexed, evicted, humiliated, and yet conscious 
of a dignity for superior to what could l>e boasted by 
the lordly oppressor, that the Jew would naturally (if 
it had indeed become his mood) have given vent to 
the rankling pride of his bosom. Or it was while 
toiling, sword in hand, amid the ruins of the holy city 
— beset by jealous foes, scorned, dependant for pro- 
tection upon an idolatrous government, and now 
thoroughly disenchanted of the ancient pol}^hei6tic 
propensity — it was then, and under circumstances of 
such extraordinary excitement, that the sons of Abra- 
ham — ^friend of God, might be expected to swell and 
pant with the gloomy, and vindictive arrogance of 
spiritual conceit. Yet we do not find that such was 
the fact. The strong corrective influence of the 
sacred writings, as well as of the extant prophetic 
function, held, ft seems, the fanatical tendency efiect-* 
ually in check. 

Fairly fConsidered, in this specific point of view, the 
solemn confession of national disgraces and delinqueo- 
cies, uttered by Daniel, while the heavy foot of the 
Median king was yet on the neck of the people, ought 

* Ezek. xxziii. 31. 
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to be taken as presumptive evidence that no rancorous 
national fanaticism — ^the usual product of grievous 
sufferings in minds conscious of religious nobility, had 
then sprung up, nor belonged to the Jew of the Cap- 
tivity. Proof of the same kind, in part negative, m 
part positive, may be drawn from the manner and 
spurit of the prophets who closed the sacred canon. 
Haggai, for example, reproves, humiliates, and 
encourages the people; but neither does he himself 
excite, nor does he even allude to the existence of 
that peculiar temper, the origin of which we are in 
quest of: the virulence of national religious malig- 
nancy is not as yet discoverable. Zechariah - is 
consolatory, and labours to exhilarate the people; 
nevertheless he sternly insists on the great matters of 
justice and mercy. — " Execute true judgment," says 
he, " and shew mercy and compassions, every man to 
his brother; and oppress not the widow, nor the 
fatherless, the stranger nor the poor ; and let none of 
you imagine evil against his brother in your heart."* 
This prophet then, we conclude, was no fanatic ; for 
it is the special characteristic of such to set light by 
the simple truths of morality, while religious preten- 
sions are blown up, and held on high. Nor does it 
ai>pear as if the Jews of his time wer§ fanatical ; for 
although grievous faults of almost all kinds, are 
charged upon them, no allusion whatever' is made, 
such as suggests the belief that this species of extrav- 
agance had then shewed itself. 

Ezra and Nehemiah — ^priest and prince stand on 
the page of history as noble examples of religious and 
national constancy, and of zeal for an institute, without' 
perceptible taint of fanatical virulence. Their conduct 
and expressions are quite becoming to mfen who, being 
themselves accountable to a very jealous foreign power, 
and spitefully watched and hemmed in by the lawless 
hordes that ravaged the country, had to discharge the 

* Ezek. vii. 9. 10. viii. 16, 17. 
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difficult part of restoring a long desolated land) of 
reinstating a fallen polity, and of correcting inveterate 
abuses. So far as we may safely gather indirect 
evidence from materials so brief and scanty, these two 
Chiefs might, if brought into comparison with any men 
who have been placed in similar circumstances, chal-* 
lenge high praise for patriotism, courage, and modera- 
^ tion. Ezra and Nehemiah, we say, would have been 
/^^ heroes in the world's esteem — ^if they had not beea 
./ Bible heroes. We should not neglect to take into 
our account the copious and eloquent historical con- 
fession, uttered in face of the assembled people by 
their leaders, after a public reading of the Law.* 
The introductory phrase is especially pertinent to our 
subject. — "And the seed of Israel separated them- 
selves from all strangei's" (not haughtily to exult in 
their distinctions, nor to recount the early glories of 
their now fallen state, but) " to confess their sin6 

AND the iniquities OF THEIR FATHERS." No singlc 

excitement of fanaticism — no trace of it, is to be found 
in these closing memorials of canonical Jewish history. 
— ^Let .the reader, if yet he doubts, search and see. 

In the hasty, yet not incautious, review we have 
taken of the Hebrew Scriptures we have assumed 
nothing in their behalf; but have judged of them pre? 
cisely as we should of the ancient literature of any 
other people. The issue of our scinitiny is a double 
conclusion, ^^^ that these writings do not encourage 
the spirit and feeling which the consciousness of 
religious privileges often engenders ; but rather (and 
in a very remarkable manner) bear with all their 
stress against the rise of such emotions ; and secondly^ 
that while they afford abundant evidence (evidence 
given without reserve) of the prevalence of almost 
every immorality and disorder among the people, no 
indication is contained in them of the existence of that 
national fanaticism which, in the Roman age, raged 
in Judea so vehemently. 

♦ Neh. ix. 



B^tbefi) yetreamintfr pQtm-ontwo.llttit:iiMist be 
noiioecU-"4t. has appeared tbatther arroganee of rthar 
Jewish people waa not fomented^ tmt repreaaed by? 
Mo^esrand by the; poeta and prophets of siicceedingt 
ttmear^Thb however la a half only of the evidattcer 
thaibeacstupoa our arguoaent, for jt dan be proTedfl 
tbc^ a kindly sentiment tawa^ the^tuwumfambf ok 
large, was pointedly enjoined by the same authorities.* 
SaeARikTiOKrit is true, was the fundamental prinoiplei 
of the Jewish polity ; — ^but then tt wa9 separation on- 
the' ground oiify of those corruptioaa and. enormiiiea 
that prevailed in the aurrounding . countries. The sotei 
objeot or intentbn of the national seclusion was to 
preaeijve in the world the prime elements of moEsds. 
and reli^on. And to secure this intention, and io ae^. 
cure it in the actual condition of mankind at the time^ 
an e&traordinary line of policy, in particular cases/ as 
well aa unique institutional both civil and : religious,' 
were JUfUspensable^ This chosen race of true wor^ 
shippers must needs assume a front of defiance and of 
universal reprobation^ planted, as:it was^ on the con^ 
fines of mighty and splendid idolatries^ Butthen the: 
reprobation had regard to noihing.h\)X the errors andi 
the horrid vices of idolatry ; consequently it was al- 
ways true that, whoever among the nations afanoff 
or near, would renounce his deluaionsf. and '^cleave, 
unto the God of Israel," was welcomed to the bosom 
of the states . Thus the light of genuine: relijgion waai 
diffused^ as muck aa conaerved^ by the Mosaic inatitu- 
tions; and explicit provision; was made for the unUm^ 
ited extension of the benefits they conferred* 

Dufingithe* puner age of the Israehtiah state itisi 
aumifeat that ther propagation of true reKflicm waa.aa 
obwd ic^rthe fond deisires. and prayens of the pMmsAt 
-^Tbe people were instructed . to connect thehrownT 
proapemty with (he welfare of the world. . ¥e8-r4ittte> 
aa twe may perhapa have heeded the fast, it is eertaim 
that expressions of the most expansive philanthropy 
echoed m the^anthemai)f the Jewishiei»filevwondiip 1 
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The passages challenge attentioD. — ** God be merafiil 
unto us, and bless us, and cause his face to shine upon 
us. — ^That thy way may be known upon earth, thy sav- 
ing heahh amongall nations. — ^Let the people (the na- 
tions) praise thee, O God ; let all the people praise 
thee. O let the nations be glad and sing for jo¥; 
for thou shalt judge (preside over) th© people right- 
eously, and govern the nations upon earth. Let the 
people praise thee, O God ; let all the people praise 
thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase, and 
God, EVEN OUR OWN GoD, shall bjess us r^^Grod shall 
bless us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear him** 
Noble utterance this, of piety and universal good-will I 
and bow utterly unlike to that grudging temper which 
had taken firm hold of the Jewish mind in the time of 
its reprobatbn. 

While fixing the eye upon the heights of the south- 
ern Syria in the age of Titus, who must not be amazed 
at the singular spectacle of a petty tribe, having its 
face sternly set against all nations, so as justly to be 
styled — '' haters of mankind." Arid yet — marvellous 
are the revolutions of national character, this same 
region, and its sacred capital, a few centuries before, 
was the only spot on all the globe (as far as history in- 
forms us) where public worship ennobled itself by the 
language of universal good-will to man ! 

Never is it found that fanaticism indulges Mght and 
unrestricted hopes in favour of the bulk of mankmd. 
— Certainly it is not fanaticism that says — "All nations 
whom thou hast made shall come and worship befmio 
thee, O Lord, and shall glorify thy namc'^f It is not 
fenaticism that, in the moment of national exultaiioD, 
challenges all men to partake with itself its choicest 
honours. Yet such was actually the style of the songs 
that resounded, sabbath after sabbath, from the conse- 
crated palaces of Zion. *' O sing unto the Lord a 
new song; — sing unto the Lord, all the earth. De* 
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dare bk glory among the heathen, his wonders among 
«n people. — Give unto the Lord, O ye kindreds of tte 
p^^e, give unto the Lord glory and strength* • Give 
unto the Lord the glory due unto hii name. Bring an 
<^ring and cohb into his courts. O worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holjn^s (Jerusalem) fear before 
him all theeartli."* We ask now. Is it fair to say that 
the pristine religion of the Jews was dark, churlish, or 
misanthropic? '^O praise the Lord, all ye natbns, 
praise him, all ye peopIe."t Such was that Judaism 
(as Grod made it) of which the Gospel gave only, a 
new interpretation ! But the dep^ded Jew of the 
era of the GospeKhad so perverted the faith of his an- 
cestors, that when Christianity came in at length to 
give effect to the devout desires of the ancient church, 
be gnawed his tongue in very spite. — ^Let qs then at- 
tribute the later bad spirit strictly to the men in whom 
it is found ; and do justice, as well to the primitive 
doctrine of thia extraordinary people, as to the brighter 
system which sprung out of it. 
' Not only did several explicit enactments secure per- . 
mission to aliens to take their part in the sacred Mo- 
saic rites — even the most peculiar of them, but innu* 
meraUe passages of the Pentateuch and of the pro- 
phets, assert, very solemnly, the rights of the stranger^ 
and protect his welfare, along always with the widow 
and the fatherless. — " The Stranobr, the widow, and 
the fatherless,'' were to be cared for and cherished, as 
an indispensable coi^ition of the Divine favour to the 
nation. '^ Take heed that you oppress not the stran- 
ger^ for thou wast a stranger in the land of Egypt." 
The Mosaic law, if actually seclusive, and if in one 
.sense stern, was benign also, as well as just. In truth 
the Israelitish Law stands absolutely aloile among the 
various documents of antiquity, as an efficient Protec- 
tor of the feeble and destitute, against the strong — of 
Ibe poor against the rich. Nothing, in the eye of thi9 

* Pgalm ze?l t Pialm czvil. 
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4ftifi^.in«de men abmiiiBaUe«-^4Nit vice h-^ Mtbsoti- 
cated ^no sanctity apart from the ]metiee^ jsftiGe < 
and mercjT. — ^Woat more con we wish far ^or tbiok of 
in a cede that professes to Gome^frora Heaven 7 

The fNTOi^ieta as they rose^Tigorouslyniainlained 
the McfAic provisioDs in favour of the alien. For 
example — ^''Letnotthe sonof the stranger that bath 
t joirod himself . to the Lord, speak saying-^The Ixml 
bath utterly separated me from his people. — ^The sons 
of the stranger (i. e. all men without distinction, ^not 
of the Abrahamic race) that join themselves to the 
Lord, to serve him, ud to love the name of the Lord, 
to be his servants, every one that keepetb the sabbath 
from polluting it, and taketh hold of my covenant ; — 
even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and 
make them joyful in my house of prayer : their burnt 
offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted>upoA 
mine altar; for my house shall be called ahouse ^ 
prayer for all psople."* The eonversion^f the 
(^eotiles to the true religion is, as every reader of the 
Bible knows, a very frequent theme with the prophets ; 
^md when combined, as we find it, with pungent -np- 
braidings of the chosen race, oti account of then* in- 
veterate obdumey, must be held to constitote the 
strongest counteractive influence that can be imagined 
against spurious and repluisive national prejudices in 
matters of religion. 

To what extent during the lapse of many centuries, 
the Jewish iitttitutions and Sacred Books actually diP- 
fiised the blessing of true religion among the sur- 
rounding nations IS a>point not now to foeasoeltained. 
'Yet evraence i^ not wanting in support of the suppo- 
sition that the influence of the -Hebrew polity and 
literature spread, innMHne directions, very mrj sadial 
the sptendoor of Truth "Which fell in a fiill beam upon 
Zioh, did in fact radiate on all sides, and was ^as a 
light to lighten lhe4^kMiles,'^«ven tothe eMsi)f the 

* lifti. Ifi 3, 6. 7. 



earA. Without fissumiog to kmy^ mone tbtR kuiofy 
enables ua to speak of, we may safdy conjectfire that 
the succesttve captivities of the two portions cf Uie 
Hebrew race subserved this benigiiiait inteBtioa» ai|d 
operated to scatter tho elements of virtue and piety 
over most parts of the eastern worid. In like man- 
ner as Christianity wasf at first diiBTiised by meads of 
persecation, so, probably, had Judaism been dUiused, 
agaki and again, by the conquest and desolation of its 
native soil. And it is to be noted that those vfbo thus 
^went forth-^the compulsory missionaries of pure the^ 
ology, left the land of their Others before the age 
WTOQ the proud and churlish temper which after^ 
wards made their name odious in ail the wcMrld, had 
^nmg up.*' 

But we have, in a former Section, affirmed, tl»t 
fanaticism has its ris^ either in a gloomy conception 
0f the Divine Nature, or in a belief which attributes 
the immediate and -sovereign control of human affidrs 
to malign invisiUe powers. A main consideration 
then, when the tendency of the Heinle w Scriptures 
becomes matter of inquiry, is the representation they 
make (taken in mass) of the character of Jehovah. In 
«Nidition to virhat hs^ ah-eady been said on this pouit 
some special circumstances should be adverted to. 

We naturally read the Old Testament in the li^t 
of the New. Or, in reading the Old, we carry witli 
us those brighter or more refined ^ments of TheoK 
ogy to which the Gospel has given prominenee ; «nd 

"C A mace 4ban ounooB subject of iequiry presents itself in ihi» 
direction. A multitude of intimations, scattered over the remains of 
ancient literature, supports the belief that the Hebrew theology had 
a very extensive influence throughout the eastern world— an inflo- 
mce Mifloetcd faintly upon Greece, in fcroishing to mankind the d^ 
meats of piety. Tne two books of Josephus against Apion are 
available as aids in such ^n inquiry ; and we might turn also with 
great Adivantage to the early Chmtian wrttcni, especialk tiioM 
BASied in A jivecadiBff note (p. 26a)^ who supply very many dews £ur 
extending it still further. The results of such an investigation 
would be consolatory on more •grooads than one* Thib ^"" 
«£ HawBkifl brosdei^thfltn 'WO often smipoie* 

27* 
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then we measure the immatare, or undeveloped prin- 
ciples of the precursive dfspensation by the standard 
of the later. Yet a different mode of procedure is 
demanded by historic justice ; — ^fof plainly we ought 
to form our conceptions of the religious system given 
to the descendants of Abraham, by paying attention 
to the position in which it stood in relation to the sen- 
timents and practices of the nations around it, during 
the ages of its destined continuance. — Judaism, such 
as we find it in the writings of Afoses and the Prophets^ 
is not so properly thought of as a beam of light from 
heaven» shining on a certain spot of earth ; as an en- 
ergy of resistance, or a defensive power, maintaining, 
from age to age, a difficult position, against mighty 
assailants on all sides. Before we can fairly say what 
was Judaism — we must know — to what it was opposed 
— and what were the errors it kept at bay. 

I» it then true that these ancient books present a 
stem and formidable front ? Is the Divine Majesty, 
as spoken of by the Seers of Israel, girt about with 
thi(^ clouds of the sky, and do thunderbolts play 
around the footstool of Ws throne ? Yes ; but what 
were those idolatrous delusions of which this same 
awful revelation made itself the antagonist ? Nothing 
less horrible than the murderous superstitions of the 
Tvrians, Sidonians, Moabites, Ammonians, Egyptians, 
Philistines, Babylonians. These were the adversaries 
of Jehovah, and it was therefore that **^a fiery tem- 
pest went before Him." The terrors that made Sinai 
tremble were conservative nleans — ^were defensive 
we&t>ons — were necessary and benign instruments, 
employed to expel from the rude minds of an infant 
nation, the cruel and foul belief and worship of 
Moloch, of Dagon, of Baal, of Thammuz. The stern- 
ness of Jehovah should then be thought of as we 
re^rd the compassionate vigour of a Parent, who 
strrves, at all costs, to rescue Us children from some 
cruel and seductive thraldom. 

Mere justice, such as the (ninciples of hi^oric in- 
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quir^r demand, not to speak of religious consideration^, 
requires that we should read the Old Testament under 
this recollection, and as often as we meet with that 
which, to our acquired notions, seems rigorous, or vin- 
dictive, we are bound to bear in mind the sanguinary 
temper, and the detestable usages from which this 
same rigour was to preserve the tribes of Israel. The 
lapse of four and thirty centuries permits us now to 
descry only the dim forms of the idolatory tlmt had 
gained its acme of cruelty among the nations of Canaan, 
and the surrounding countries, when Moses led his 
people into th6 Arabian deserts. But the more indus- 
triously we pursue the faint indications of antiquity, 
the more clearly do we discern the reason and fitness 
and necessity of what, in the Jewish history alarms 
our modern notions of the Divine Nature. 

And yet let it be distinctly understood what the 
real character of that severity was which distinguishes 
the ancient Jewish theology ? Jehovah, was He terri- 
ble? Yes, but to whom? — ^To none but the corrupt, 
the unjust, the rapacious, the impure. Toward the 
faithful and the obedient, toward the penitent and the 
upright. He was '^ full of compassion, and gracious, 
slow to anger, ready to forgive ; — a Grod pardoning 
iniquity, and passing by the transgression of his heri- 
tage.'' The memory of every one conversant with 
the Scriptures is fraught with passages of similar 
import ; and it might even be affirmed that, althou^, 
in the New Testament, the way of access to the Divine 
favour is set open in a manner of which the Old Testa- { 
ment knows little, nevertheless, if we are in quest of \ 
abstract aifirmations of the placability and tenderness '■ 
of God toward man, or if we want afiecting instances • 
of Divine condescension, we shall find such paiksages ) 
in greliter abundance in the Old Testament than m 
the New. — ^Moreover (ond thiis fact shoukl never be \ 
forgotten) a great and leadinff purpose of the ancient j 
dispensation was to protect the human mind from the ^ 
«I«visb terror^ so natural to it, of those subcnumiiatb ^ 
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MAUcm AHT P0WBR8, whose tyraBaous rage could be 
pn^iated only by horrible rites. In this sense, 
emphatically, Moses and the Presets struck at the 
root of fanaticism, by instating the Holy and Supreme 
BttieToiefice in the heart of man, as the oni.t object 
of dread, and by dislodging from their seats tbe host 
of ferocioiHi invisible diTinities. 

We dare then conclude, upon impartial and atten- 
tive consideration of the evidence, ^r«^ that the reli- 
gion of the Hebrew Scriptures is not of fenatical 
tendency ; and then that the writers of those books 
were not men of exaggerated and malign tempers. 

In reaching this conclusion we have assumed nothing 
peculiar in behalf of the Hebrew Scriptures ; but have 
locked at them as we should at any other ancient 
writings, and have endeavoured to estimate their 
qiKility and influence on the ordinary principles of 
humam ni^iire. But the result of such an examination 
must be — as we undoubtedly beUeve, to establish the 
dtvioe original of these books. This point secured, 
and it is secured too on every separate line of ai^u- 
ment that is applicable to the subject, and tten the 
fact — ^That the Jewish Lawgiver, and the prophets, 
iind the poets of Israel were men immediately com- 
missioned and empowered by God, affords a proper 
solution of every apparent difficulty, arising either 
from the spirit md complexion of particular passages, 
or fifom ihQ counse of conduct enjoined in speoial in- 
stances. 

What can be more mao^t than the prc^riety o£ 
this mode of treating such difficulties 7 For one man 
to accodt another as the enemy of God — or to adjuc^ 
him to perditbn^ or to strike him to the^arth, is indeed 
an outrage such as bespeaks in the assailant the most 
cKre &naEticiim, or absolute insanity. But the cue is 
a&ogether altered if this same denunciator, or exeou- 
tioner of die wrath of Heaven is able to show Heaven's 
credentials actually in hb hand. He whom God 
mndM^wfrnla tiie words of Godf-ndalivers^a trust whieh 
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he has na liberty to evade, and performs a part that 
can have no immorality, because it proceeds from the 
Source of Law. This rule applies, without an ex- 
ception, to all those instances, so often and so idly 
produced, in which the question hinges exclusively 
upon the fact of a divine injunction given to the 
speaker or the agent. If the prophet, or the chief 
were indeed inspired, then the words he utters or the 
deeds he performs are not to be accounted his; and 
though arrogant or vindictive, if human only, are fitting 
and just — if divine. Concede the divinity of the 
Scriptures, and then every such objection is merged, 
or becomes ineffably futile. Deny their divinity, and 
then the argument is altogether unimportant. 



SECTION X. 

THE SEUGION OF THE BIBLE NOT FANATICAIm 

(the kew testament.) 

To entertain, even hypothetically, an ailment such 
as the one before us, may seem not merely superflo* 
ous, but improper. What, it may be asked, has the 
world seen comparable to Christianity for the benignity 
of its maxims and spirit? Where are we to find 
charity, where meekness, where philanthropy, if not 
in the* Gospels ?-t-To inquire then, as if the issue were 
doubtful, whether this religion be rancorous and 
fanatical, might appear not more irreverent than 
preposterous. 

Be it so, and yet we must advance in our course 
without fear. To a timid objector it is enough to re- 
ply that, as in fact the most inordinate species of fan- 
aticism have, in difierent eras, sprung out of the pro- 
fession of Christianity, and have in the most intimate 
manner blended themselves^ with its principles, there is 
a very urgent necessity, if we would deal fairly with 
our subject, for a strict search into the authentic docu- 
ments of our faith, with this specific view ; and the 
issue of such an inquiry, as we are persuaded, can be 
nothing else but to prove— ^r^, That these writings 
contain no malign excitements; and secondly f That 
the writers were personally exempt from every kind 
of spurious and rancorous sentiment The question 
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having already been briefly considered on general 
grounds^ (pp.273 — 277) we have now only to pass 
(with as much celerity as the argunient admits) 
through the several canonical books, noting as it arises, 
whatever fairly bears upon the question. 

We are met, xm the very first page of the evangelic 
history, by a choir of supernal beings, announcing the 
Saviour^s birth, which is declared to bring ^ peace on 
earth, and goodwill to men," as well as *^ glory to 
Grod." Has this angelic profession then been borne 
out, or contradicted by facts ? — ^A perplexing question, 
if we are resolved to impute to systems, or persons, 
the entire mischief that has chanced to stand connected, 
ever so remotely, with them ; but by no means per- 
plexing, if we mean to look equitably at the intrinsic 
qualities of a system, and to the personal dispositions 
md conduct of the men who have yielded themselves 
the most completely to its influence. On this ground it 
may confidently be affirmed that, as peace and philan- 
thropy are the grand lesson of the Gospel, so have 
they been its actual fruits. 

A circumstance that ought by no means to be passed 
over, is the sort of welcome given to the "ho)y child'* 
on his first entrance upon his '^ Father's house" — ^th^ 
Jewish temple. There the long desired *^ consolation 
of Israel" is afliirmed to be "a Light to lighten the 
Gentiles," as well as the glory of the chosen people. 
Early ^check, this, to the then prevalentand fast ripening 
national arrogance and bigotry of the Abrahamic race ! 
Althoi^h thus it had been long before ^ written in the 
prophets," no principle <;ould more oflend the pre- 
pidices of the times than this — ^That the Messiah, the 
King of Israel, should bless, rather than extierminate 
and vanquish, the uncircumcised families of the earth. 
: The ascetip habit and austere style of the Baptist, as 
we descry him amid Ihe frowning solitudes of the 
Jordan, mi see him with his feet washed by its dark 
waters, seem to promise something not in harmony 
with those cheerii^ persuasive note» of mercy to man- 



kind' «re imd lately listened' to. froniJieaTisih. . Ani .«ot 
in fiiK^tthe preaching of John is feund.to be in. "the 
spirit and power of Ei^ah^ — ajministry of repcoof^^-^i. 
piercing call to repentance; and eq>ecially a -sharp* 
rebuke of national sanetimooionsneBs and.cormpliQn i 
-*or to say all in a nveid,. the preaching of < Joha was 
an enei^io correcti9« of the hypocrisy and fanatical, 
presnmption of his eoontiymen* '' Bripg foitiiy^ he^ 
cries^ *' fruits meet for repentance; and think not iO' 
say to yourselvesy * We ba^e Abraham to ouc father C 
for I say to yoo that God is able of these- stones. tO) 
raise up children to Abraham ; " — ^Yes, althoc^ the 
Jewish race^ with all its proud pretensions wese swept 
from the fieice of the earth, Abraham shooM not.wmt 
a spiritual |[H*<^eny, for the Divine power would (as 
actoaliy it did) instate the Gentiles in theprivilegea of 
the ancient church. The Baptist then, although as we 
catch a glimpse of him, while eagerly lislenedtOiby a 
promiscuous crowd, he may have the air of^ virulent 
declaimer, is not such in iact ; for if we will but draw 
near, and give attention to his discourse, we find huh: 
vigorously assailing the national arrofanoe, and.we 
hear him humbling his hearers in their own esteem, by- 
insisting on those capital articles of morality wfaidifaad> 
dropt out of their scheme- of punctilious and faccicaL 
pietv. — ^Moreover he fails not to renounce for himself 
the honours which the people would have;paidthimt!'^-* 
but thw surely bespeaks him a genuine prophetof thft 
Lord^ and proves that he was no aspiring sectuisti.. 

Iii the remarkable narrative of the lemptatioii,ithe. 
principal circumstance (bearing on our question^ is «» 
assertion, by our L(»?d,-of theiclaira of God U^ hnman 
r cfvere t icei in contradiction- of ^ the impiooa faomagei 
whi^ the Rebel Spirit iabdvchallenmd tafainiself^ 
as master of the worid. The rdNtke, ""Get tbee 
behind ntie^ Satan,'' bore agamstall^rms of polyth»r 
i8ti<> superstition, the esseBee<^wkioh,Tinder!SriiaU8ieft. 
gnse^ isa servile deferottoe paiditaualevoleatiinvisibleF 
power.' AliMi^thh««yaebeosifexondMBw>ieiteo£ili» 



woret of all erroro was fdlowed up, throi^oiit tbe 
course of our Lord's ministry, by his exercising a 
rigorous control over the infernal legions : — ^The ma^ 
£gnant power was no longer to usurp the regards of 
mankind ; for a stnniger arm than his had (^spoiled 
him of the *' armour wherein he trusted;" and hence* 
forward the Supreme Benevolence alone was to be 
looked to by man, as the object of hope and fear. 
The tendency of the iSlew Testament is altogether to 
emancipate the human mind from its ancient thraldom 
Co the invisible tyrants ; and it does this, not by affirm- 
ing the non-existence of such beings, but by exposing 
their guile, and by declaring their enchainment, under 
the hand of the Omnipotent Son of God. — ^In thus 
removing the grounds of superstition, Christianity, 
wherever it takes eflFect, dries up the source of fanat- 
icism, the virulence of which is drawn from the belief 
of a malevolent administration of human affairs.^ 

Every form of religious rancour is implicitly 
reproved in the announcement which the Divine 
Deliverer makes, at an early stage of his public min* 
istry, of the purpose of Grod toward mankind ; — ^** The 
Father hath so loved the world as to give his only- \ 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. For the Father sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world ; but 
that the world might be saved through him." — ^And 
again, when he declares that — " The Son of man is 
not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them." 
Whether it be the self-tormenting rigour of the ascetic, 
or the deadly zeal of the Inquisitor, or the martial roge 
of the Moslem conqueror, or the crabbed bigotry of 
the modem dogmatist; each is utterly condemned, 
and the specious pretexts of each are torn away, by i 

* The subject of diabolical agency has been once and again alladed 

to, as connected with fanatical sentiments. Had it been possible to 

bring the question within narrow limits, the author would have given 

. it a prominent place in the present Tolume. He proposes to treat it 

more distinctly in his projected work on Superstition. 
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ikm fint 8110011 orChriiliaiiity--That tin Gospel mat 
•Doe the «xpre88ioDy and the means of thb Divdm 
Bbumtquiicob totward uiLNmam at lakob* Anj 
teal, therefore, which is not benign, is not a godly or 
Christian aeiJ ; rather, we should deem it an infema) 
impulse that drires on those who, under pretence of 
religion, torture themselves, or others, or induke sen- 
timents of contempt and hatred toward mankind in 
the mass, or toward particular oodies of men : — if this 
be our spirit, it is not the spirit of Jesus ;-^or he was 
**the Saviour of all men.*' It is Satan — not Christ, 
who is the author of cruelties, and the patron and 
upholder of sects. 

The broadest and the firmest foundation being thus 
laid in the Gospel for philanthropy (nothing more 
broad can be imagined) those condemnatory announce* 
Bients which bear out the message of mercy are wholly 
deprived of the pernicious force that otherwise might 
have belonged to them. Nothing can destroy men, 
we learn, but their final contempt of the Divine for- 
bearance. All men therefore are to be regarded as 
salvable ; and all are, in a genuine sense, the objects 
of the same Benevolence which has rescued ourselves 
from perdition. To give effect to this divine benevo- 
lence (so far as human agency may extend) is the part 
that belongs to Christians; nor can any motive be 
authentic that will not freely play in concert with the 
unrestricted zeal of compassion. 

Our Lord in his discourse with the Samaritan 
woman throws open the gate of religious privilege to 
all nations ; — ^thus shutting out the Jewish arrogance, 
and at the same time securing the special authority of 
tnith, against a vague and spurious candour. **Ye 
(Samaritans) know not what ye worship ;— for salva* 
tion is of the Jews." — ^It is they who are the keepers 
of the recorded will of Heaven ; it is from among 
them that shall sprii^ up the new and universu 
religion. Nevertheless this new religion, although of 
Jewish birtht i^ n<>t to be the property of the worslnp* 



pen al Jerusalem only ; but AM comprehend tfaoei 
of every country who ^ worship the Father in spitit 
and truth.^'-^Tbe Gospel advances always on a pn# 
cise line, nor most it ever be turned from the prescribed 
trftck.-^Yet is this line '^gone forth into all the world," 
and like the equatorial, must girt the globe. 

The motives of Christianity, like the powers of 
nature, produce their genuine fruits only in combma* 
tion : whoever severs, perverts them. Thus when it 
was said to the first promulgators of the Gospel, just 
about to " go forth as sheep among wolves" — " Happy 
are ye when men speak evil of you, and persecute you, 
and say all manner of evil of you falsely for my sake," 
this same self-congratulation which < it was kiwful to 
admit under injurious treatment, might readily subside 
into a malign habit within the bosom of the oppressed 
sactarist, if it were not balanced by that other exhor* 
lation, soon subjoined, and so emphatically given— - 
** Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; do 
good to them that hate you ; and pray for them that 
despitefuUy use you and persecute you."--r.The ^atic 
divides thes^te counteractive elements of feeling.— ^He 
blesses himself in the presumption of Divine fiivoor^ 
and if he does not loudly curse his persecutor, mutters 
an anticipation of the wrath that is to fall upon " the 
enemies of God." — To love his enemy, and heartily to 
wish him well, is a point of virtue he scarcely pretends 
to. The rule of Divine forgiveness brin^ these very 
same motives into close contact. Sternly is it declared 
that he who grants no pardon to others, shall receive 
none for himself. The vindictive religionist avoids the 
applicatbn of the rule to his own case, only by re-* 
nouncin^ the supposition of personal guilt ^--<he wko 
has no sin, needs not show indulgence. And thus in 
fact we find an egl*egious conceit of the favour of God 
towards himself, to be always the germ of the rancor^ 
0U8 sentiments of the bigot. 

If at any time our Lord — ^ meek and lowljr" as he 
was, assumed the tones of indignant reproof, we find 
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it on those oecasions precisely when the sanctimoDiow 
and fanatical Scribe, Pharisee, and Lawyer, stood 
before him ; — ^not when surrounded by the publicans 
and sinners of the people. Never before had haughty 
and hollow religionism received so severe a reprimand 
as that reported by the Evangelist,* in which not 
merely is the veil rent from the race of hypocrisy ; but 
the culprit's false heart is laid open, and the douUe- 
edged knife pierces to the ^^ dividing asunder of the 
pints and marrow ;" — ^nay, the very " thoughts and 
intents of the soul" are exposed to the gaze of alK 
Neither is the hypocrite or the fanatic spared, although 
found among the chosen followers of the Lord. — 
" Have not I chosen you twelve," said the Lord ; " and 
one of you is a devil f' And how did he check th^ 
intemperate zeal of those of them who would have 
called down fire from heaven to avenge the inhospital- 
ity of certain Samaritans: — '*Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of And again, as if to shut out on every 
side a false temper in matters ef rel^ion, lie defended 
the harmless trespass of his followers in the com field, 
a^^nst the punctilious objection- of the Pharisees. — 
"If ye had known what that meaneth, I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned 
the innocent." Is not this answer the very antithesis 
of fanaticism ? does it not reach the core of spiritual 
acerbity ? 

So far as the public ministry of Christ may be 
termed criminative and severe, the object of it was 
that special disposition whence fanaticism takes its rise, 
namely — an affected zeal for the purity of religion, 
showing itself in a conceit of the Divine favour toward 
the zealot himself, and an envious contempt of the 
mass of mankind. T^ji^se were in fact the character- 
istic vices of the time, and it was against these, and 
these only, that the Divine Teacher directed the vehe- 
mence of his reprehension. We say then that if 8i 

* M<at. uuL 
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i)iwffiou9 eimI malign zeal is fooad to be the ttaUomd 
iauit of the Jewish peopie$ at the €ra ef ChrLstiaoilj^ 
the teaching of ChrtsI, fur from fomenting that perm*' 
cious temper, in the mtnc bold and unsparing tnaoiaer 
condemned it. 

Yet we should look to those ^cial occasioos oa 
which the temper of a Teacher, or the tendency of a 
system makes itself apparent in some incidental and 
indirect manner. Now we actually find an kistanoe 
of this sort, and a very s^al one, when the seventy 
delegatei^, after having borne their message through 
the towns of Jewry, returned to their Master with joy, 
49aying — " Lord, even the daemons are subject unto us 
through thy name !'' Natural exultation ! and yet the 
feeling whence it sprang was of a dangerous kind ; 
or at least was one that urgently demands to foe coun- 
terpoised by motives of quite another order. How 
readily does the human imagination kindle at the 
thought of a near contact with Invisible Powers !-— 
and if moreover these Powers are thought of as malev- 
olent, the darkest and most terrible passions ^rush in 
to lend their force to the conceptions of evil. Should 
it happen too, at the same time, that an open triumph 
has been had over such beings, who long had made 
sport of human frailty, the gbomy excitement of the 
aoul reaches its utmost point :— or it may do so. Were 
any such emotions actually rife in the bosoms of his 
followers — and we must not affirm it to be impossible, 
our Lord did by no means check the mischief in the 
manner which the frigid sceptic would approve ;~he 
did not avail himself of that fair occasion for rootit^ 
out of the minds of his disciples the belief altogether 
of malignant and hostile invisible power ; — far from it 
— Ae solemnly authenticates that belief when he says— 
" I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven :"— and 
again — ** I give you authority over all the power of 
The Enemy." But the sentiments of his followers 
were not to be left to rest at this point ; — ^their feelings 
were to be carried forward, ^as all genuine religiotis 

28* 
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einolions should^ into the bright region of hope, hum^ 
ity, and pious gratitude. — ^''Notwithstanding in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you ; but 
rather rejoice because your names are written in hea- 
Ten.'' To complete the transition from a less benign 
sentiment, to one more congenial with the spirit of the 
Gospel, Jesus uttered aloud a thanksgiving which, by 
a manifest implication, conveyed a very humiliating 
lesson to the heart of the hearers. " I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes /" If among the seventy 
there was found a proud, an ambitious, or a rancprous 
spirit, what rebuke could it have received more point- 
ed than the one involved in the terms of this address 
to heaven 1 Fanaticism can take no hold of the human 
mind until that child-like temper which Christ here 
affirms and supposes to be characteristic of his dis- 
ciples has been thrown off. 

Presenting itself as it does in the same connexion, 
we ought to notice that significant— nay, severe re- 
proof of Jewish arrogance which the parable of the 
compassionate Samantan conveys. — ^What irony more 
caustic than that of bringing upon the scene the Priest 
and Levite, of whom we catch a glimpse as they move 
off, wrapped in sacerdotal scrupulosity and pride; 
while a Samaritan (hated name) comes up to furnish 
the lesson of piety and mercy ! We ought distinctly 
to conceive of the virulence of national feelings at the 
time, if we would understand the cutting force of this 
apologue. The parable of the Prodigal, in like man- 
ner, obliquely, but not obscurely assails the bad and 
grudging temper of the Jewish people, and holds forth, 
in figure, the very line of conduct which the zealots of 
that nation actually pursued when afterwards they 
saw " Sinners of the Gentiles" coming to the arms of 
Divine mercy, and numbered with the family of God. 
These incidental instances are pertinent to our subject, 
inasmuch as they shew the steady purpose of our Lord 
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to place his doctrine and his system of morals in direct 
opposition to the existing sentiments of his country- 
men. — ^He mortified every fond prejudice, as well as 
reproved every scandal of the times. 

The difficult point of practical wisdom in the con- 
duct of a public instructor is always the management 
of those articles of faith that wear an adverse aspect 
one to the other. This is the stumbling stone of the 
presumptuous reasoner : — this the occasion of offence 
to the feeble ; — ^this the ordeal of discretion. Three 
or four such instances might be named ; but they are 
all by implication contained in the two main princi- 
ples — each fully and freely affirmed in the Christian 
system — namely, The Divine Benevolence — absolute 
as it is, and the Divine Justice, involving tremendous 
consequences to the human race. It is here that the | 
iron-sinewed theologue, with his paper demonstrations, \ 
has outraged at once the Divine Character, and every f 
natural sentiment of equity and goodness ; it is here ; 
that the murky fanatic shews his home to be the world ^ 
of evil ; and it is here, on the other side, that those ^ 
have stumbled and fallen who scruple not to make the i^ 
Divine testimony nugatory whenever it offends thenk \ 

How different was the style of the Divine Teacher 
in this instance, and in giving attention for a moment 
to his method, if we do no more, we shall catch a note 
or two of that celestial harmony which breathed in 
every word he spoke, and proclaimed him to be " from 
above." 

The then extant belief of the Jewish people (or the 
greater part of them) on the subject of future punisb- 
ishment,^ our Lord did not mitigate ; nor did he leave 
it where he found it ; but affirmed it anew, oiade it an 

* A knowledge of the opinions and modes of speaking prevalent 
among the Jews is necessary to a correct understanding ofour Lord^s 
language on this serious subject. Philo especially should be searched 
for this purpose. The doctrine he holds is of a very decisive character' 
— in cifMH ^ M^iia xeaiiv idrtVt drgXiurtircVy i^u^FTofuvw, 
tut) fAnh^nr a'fiifrtrifat ^vMfnuf • . • . De Projugis. 
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ingeparable part of his religion, and gave it his sanc^ 
tion in terms as distinct and irrefiragable as language 
affords. Compared with Moses or with the prophets, 
or with other Religions Institutors, Christ might in a 
sense be called the Herald of Wwith. Not one of hi» 
ministers (so far as appears) came up to their Master 
in the fulness or the frequency of his announcement 
of the doom of the impertinent* They, though with 
firmness, yet with modesty and fear, assert the terrors 
of Divine Justice ; but be speaks like one whose eye, 
piercing the thin veil of the material world, continu- 
/ ally gazed upon the mysteries of the unseen. The 
^ipostles spoke in the confidence of faith ; Christ with 
the vivacity of immediate knowledge. 

And yet, who like Jesus has manifested the glory of 
the Father, whose glory is love? By what means 
iben did he bear in his hands, together, these antagotust 
elements of religion ? Certainly it was not by labouring 
to extenuate at one time what he had too boldly aflirm- 
ed at another. Never did he insinuate, or throw out 
as by chance, mitigations which the sceptic might 
catch up, and expand at his pleasure. Neither did he 
enter at any time upon exculpatory reasons in 
behalf of the divine administration of human affairs ; 
nor open the way to abstruse speculation, such as 
should establish the eternal consistencies of goodness 
and severity. Not a syllable did he furnish as text to 
the learned disquisitions that have entertained the 
schools. — ^In a word, our Lord made no direct provia* 
ion against those abuses or ill conse^piences that might 
flow from his doctrine. 

Nevertheless these ill consequences are in fact so 
counteracted, that Christianity, even by the admission 
of its enemies, taken as a whole, and taken as its 
Author left it, is bright and benign. The means by 
which the two elements of wrath and love are bal- 
anced, so far as they may be traced, bespeak the same 
wisdom that adjusts and balances the antagonist pow- 
ers of nature. The first and most obvious eoiinteraG-^ 
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tive means we have already had occasion (page 131—^ 
123) to speak of—iiamely, the invariable and intelligi- 
ble annexation of the threatened punishment to vicious 
acts^ and to an impious life, so that the doctrine bears 
always directly upon the conscience, and gives its aid 
to virtue. 

In the next place, our Lord, without ever attempt^ 
ing, on abstract ground to harmonize the divine attri- 
butes, exhibited the glory, beauty, and sweetness of \ 
the Paternal Creator, and Preserver, and Sovereign^ ] 
in a manner never before thought of, and which can 
never be steadily contemplated by any human mind 
without imparting sentiments that effectually exclude 
morose^ or fanatical emotions. This is a countervail- 
ing provision, not formal indeed, but infallible, and of 
irresistible force. The providence of God, both uni- 
versal and particular, comprehensive and minute, the 
unremitted care of life^ the regard to the wants, anrf 
fears, and hopes, and even comfort of all creaturef^ 
the constant attefltioit'to prayer, the sj)ecftil regard to 
the poor, the feeble, and the lowly, and the Divine 
forbearance toward the disobedient, — all these benign 
elements of theology form the prominent characterise 
tics of the teaching of Christ. 

But haw can we reconcile such exhibitions of ten- 
derness and love with the actual facts, announced by 
the same Teacher, of the ruin and miseries of man ? 
The teacher himself, confiding in the real, though 
occult consistency of what he declares, and not 
anxious for consequences, throws out the two great 
principFes, and leaves them to work as they may, 
within the human bosom. With that serenity which 
befits the Author of Christianity, as Author of all 
things, and Sovereign of the Universe, he puts in 

flay each proper impulse of the moral economy. — 
^urblind rhilosophv may call them incompatible.^— 
Nature and Truth shall pronounce them one. 

We have yet to advance a step further. — So con- 
tracted and exclusive in its modes of feeling is the 
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fauman miod, that if we cooveme much and long wkh 
terrible or afflictive coooeptioDs, and heartily surrender 
ouraelves to the impressioQ of certain appalling factS) 
it is not easy to avoid becoming sullenly imiifferent to 
the present sufferings of mankind ; as if it were of 
little moment what those are enduring in the present 
life, who must endure worse in the neit. Not such 
were the sentiments of the Saviour of the world ^-*- 
no insensibility of this kind affected his human sympa* 
tbies: He thought li^tly of no pain or want that 
attaches to mortality : infirmity^ or anguish, or hunger, 
he cared for, and relieved. — ^^ He bare our infirmities^ 
and himself took our sicknesses." The benevolence 
of the Lord Jesus was like the radiance of the sun, 
which, while spreading itself over the broad fields of 
the universe, even to the utmost v.ei^e of nature, 
pervades also the most obscure recesses, penetrates 
every depth, and brings home warmth and joy to the 
meanest orders of the sentient world. 

Come to what conclusion we may, or let us be 
never so much perplexed in our fruitless endeavours 
to reach any conclusion that may fiilly reconcile 
opposing truths, the fact stands before us— a fact fiill 
of instruction, that He whose doctrine inspires us with 
extreme alarm on account of the great mass of our 
fellow men, nevertheless, when in the desert he looked 
upon the multitudes that had left their homes to follow 
him, '* liad compassion upon them," and would by no 
means leave them to suffer even a transient hunger 
and fatigue. The same spirit pervades every action ; 
he healed — ^^ as many as were brought unto him," be 
rejected none ;— ^he made no conditions; but dispensed 
good with a royal facility, as well as with sensitive 
tenderness. Nor did the momentous importance of 
his public work alienate him from the suavities of 
personal friendship. Still we find no theologtc expli* 
cation of the apparent contrariety of Love and Justice ; 
but instead of it, are presented with a living exemplar 
of the harmony of the two. 
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Another sttlkfaig dMraderfatic of oor LorcTs sonlK 
ments, as exliibiled in his mode of teaching, bean 
directly upon oar subject. — ^This is the style and 
materiab of hb tropes and apologues. If the imagi- 
nation be susceptible of vivid impressions, it is scarcely 
possible to entertain frequently conceptions of terror 
without losing the taste or the faculty that finds 
recreation among the gay beauties and simple charms 
of nature. Fruits and flowers, bright skies and rustic 
occupations, retain no hold of the spirit that often 
takes its flight through the abyss of horrors. To stoop 
and to gather illustrations, and to do so by habit, from 
the garden and the field, and from the humble labours 
of domestic life, has never been the manner of those 
who have borne heavy tidings to their fellow men- 
even when their motive has been sincere and benevo- 
lent ; much less of the ireful reformer, the glance of 
whose eye seems to scathe whatever dares to look 
green and happy. 

Yet it was not so with Jesus. When we bear in 
mind the ordinary alliance of the moral sentiments with 
the imagination, and think how naturally subjects of a 
vast and afilicttve order cloud the mind, and impart to 
it an inflexible rigour, we must contemplate with 
amazement, in our Lord's discourses and parables, the 
junction of elements seemingly the most incongruous. 
— ^What more appalling — what, if indeed we follow it 
to its meaning, what more distracting to the heart, 
than the affirmations which often conclude a series of 
parables that has brought together the smiling beauties 
of the visible creation, and the gentle familiar suavities 
of common life ! Considered as literature merely, our 
Lord's discourses, as well public as private, take their 
place, not along with the vehement and impassioned , 
harangues of orators; but with the mildest and most 
attractive class of pastoral and dramatic compositions. 
Yet what were the truths that stretched a dark and 
deep foundation beneath this fair superstructure of 
heavenly wisdom ? — truths wMcb, wben vividly per-* 



^ 
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teived by other men, have absorbed the sobl, and 
given a sombre colour to every sentiment Nowhere,^ 
except in the discoarses recorded by the Evangelists^ 
do we hear such mingled tones of terror and 8v?ee^ 
ness issuing from the same lips. The aposdes, though 
raised above the common level by the Spirit that dwelt 
in them, yet never reached, nor even approached, the 
elevation of their Master. Their style was human ; 
and the weighty matters of their message to mankind 
60 pressed upon their hearts that they became, in some 
measure, abstracted from the smaller interests of life, 
and insensible to the graces of nature. Their language, 
though figurative, is always urgent and grave, and 
befitting men whose task is felt by themselves to sur- 
pass their powers. 

The graceful serenity and happy ease of our Lord^s 
mode of teaching should command our profound 
attention, iirst as an indirect yet irresistible evidence 
(we should say manifestation) of his divinity, and 
of his absolute superiority to all other teachers ; 
and secondly^ as involving a proof, far better 
than any metaphysic demonstration could be, of the 
interior consistency of the benignity and justice of 
God. The more we meditate upon this subject the 
more shall we be convinced that it furnishes all we 
ought anxiously to wish for in the way of explication 
of the Divine attributes. He in whom were concen- 
trated these very attribues — He whose purity was the 
purity of (rod, and whose compassion was the com- 
passion of God, is heard to utter, in one and the same 
breath, the language of inflexible Justice and of abso- 
lute Love. Holiness and benevolence then are one ; 
and we should be content to confide implicitly in such 
a proof that they are so. 

But we must now turn from the Master to his 
Disciples. 

There may fairly be room to ask whether, after their 
Master had left them,and when they became the objects 
of the fury of their countrymen, and entered fresh upon 
a field of extraordinary excitements, the first disciples 



«Mit&iiied m^kkmw and tkmtf mf ieaiper; w 
yielded to ttiose eaioltons which similar eirciiaistanoef 
iOB^e loo often -awakeeed* A questMO like this warnn 
be deterouned, aot by the ^Mnnal tettimony of Ibe 
ftarties in their own cause; but by mferences tdrawra 
ScmMx incideatal idkNHOQs^ or casual exprassioiMi. And 
is it credible that a cora^any of mefi really exorbitant 
in their nuKies of iUAlaag, and gloomy or anahgo in 
their tea^ders, should haad ^own lo poalefity a odlee^ 
tion of memoirs and letter^, mioh as shall convey so 
indication of the passions that were i^wrking in Uioir 
bosoms ? This were indeed the greafteat of miracles, 
mad we i^eot, widaoui scrapie, the «ii^K>sition that it 
jttight be true. 

As in the eye of irreligious men aoy degcee o£ feel- 
ing ki matters of rehgion is enthustasm, so must the 
eame persons deem any soi^ of eeal in the propaga- 
tion of k ftmatica]. If it be enthusiasm to pray, it is 
certainly fanaticism to travel from city to city, tn)ub- 
Jing mea'a niHidsi)y anoooncenientsof futuve judgment; 
and how much more fiemi^ical, to encounter stripes 
mad imprisonBieBts in such a course, or actually to 
meet a violent death, rather than abandon the enter- 
prise of converting mankind to a system of opinions ! 
l£ now k be enthusiastic for a man to aeeoont the 
service and worship of God the main business of bis 
life, unqoestionably the course of conduct pursued by 
the first propagators of the Gbspel, as wdl as by all 
who have ance trodden in their steps, w^as preposter- 
ous. But if the Gospel foe indeed from Heaven, oar 
estimation of men and things miisl; obey another rule* 
Id this case it must be granted, that whatever mij^t 
be the immediate omsequences of the agitations th^ 
excited, and even althoiigh the public tranquili^ w»s 
much disturbed in all quarters of the Roman empire 
by their preaching, nevertheless the pertinacious zeal 
of the apostles was strictly reasonable, and their for- 
titude and courage in the best sense magnanimous. 
There still however remains a question whK^ mf^ be 

29 
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proiecQted even after tins general admisnon has bemi 
made, namely, v^hether tte apostles and their com- 
panions, in fulfilling the extraordinary part ass^^ned to 
them, at all forgot personal moderation, charity, and 
benevolence; or do we fmd them, when placed in 
circumstances of peculiar excitement, acrimonious, 
vindictive, ungovernable ? In a word, is their lan- 
guage and conduct that of fenatics, or such only as 
well became good and honest men, commissioned ta 
ei^blish in the world, at- any cost to themselves, the 
great principles of piety ? 

The hour of trial for the temper of the disciples of 
Christ was when, after having got possesision of the 
popular favour, it rested with themselves either to fan 
the kindling flame of national feeling, and turn it vin- 
dictively upon the rulers (a^ course which evidently 
these rulers apprehended as probable*) or to avail 
themselves of the attention they then commanded, 
for the purpose of enforcing the spiritual objects of 
their minis^. If the readiness of the Jewish rabble, 
at this period, to obey every violent impulse be con- 
sidered, and it be recollected too, that the apostles 
were themselves men of the lower class, and destitute 
of motives of policy, and moreover, very lately, like 
their countrymen, filled with expectations of secular 
; aggrandizement ; — ^if we bear in mind that Peter, 
\ James, and John, the rustics of Galilee, were, only 
j a few weeks before the day of Pentecost, dreaming of 
I temporal disnities — palaces and regal splendour, we 
aro then qualified to estimate fairly the language held 
by them when surrounded by the thousands of the 

GM>ple that thronged the precincts of the temple, 
ot only do we find no tampering with the national 
passions of the multitude, but the tide of feeling vras 
sent in upon every matfs personal s ense of guilt ; — the 
the most efiectual^r all ineans' this, of assuaging 

♦ ** Behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend 
^brhif this man's Mood upon 08." Actov^SS. 
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Itttnoltiious exeiteinents. Nor were even the just 
feelings of indignation worked upon by the use of 
acrimonious terms. On the contrary, the most indul* 
l^nt construction which the facts admitted was put 
upon the sanguinary act of those who had crucined 
" the Holy One— the I»rd of Glory." " And now 
brethren," says Peter, " I wot that through ignorance 
ye did, as did also your rulers. — Repent, ^erefore, 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out. 
— ^For Crod, having raised up his son Jesus, hath sent 
him TO BLESS YOU, in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities.'' 

Assuredly this is not the language either of dema* 
gogues, or of fanatics ! Whoever would affirm it to 
be so must entertain strange notions of human nature, 
and be ignorant too of history. The demagogue 
never extenuates the conduct of the authorities he is 
aiming to overthrow ; — ^the fanatic does not bless, but 
curse. The same simplicity of intention, reacbit^ just 
to the point of firmness and fidelity, but not going 
beyond it, is conspicuous* in Peter's behaviour before 
the rulers: — he adhei^ to his instructions-^the 
instructions of heaven ; yet neither defied his judges, 
nor railed upon them ; but, appealing to their common 
sense, left himself in their hands. ** Whether it be 
right in the sight of Gk>d to hearken unto you, more 
tton unto God, judge ye." 

The pattern of behaviour thus set by the apostles 
on the first occurrence of persecution, was adhered to 
in all those instances which come within the range of 
the canonical history. The story is ever the same ; — 
on the one part, a furious intolerance and cruelty ; on 
the other, firmness,, simplicity, and patient endurance 
of wrong. Thus it was that the protomartyr shewed 
of whom he had learned the lesson of meekness, when 
dying under the hands of a rufiian mob, he exclaimed, 
^ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge ! ^ 

In Luke's memoirs we soon lose sisht of Peter and 
his companions, and must look to their epistles (^r 
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•ndeBce on tbe cpieitioii whetker, throogii a coorae of 
jntars, their gpirit9 remsined unburl by peneentiofa 
and coBtempU Was the patience of these fn'eaebeiv^ 
at lengih worn oui, ; or did they become aa tbey grew 
Mf captious and imperious^ withi» the cburdb ; aad 
ttrrbuleot and morose without it? It is mHural to 
turn first to the epistles of Peter, both on account of 
bis official preeminence in the apostolic ediege, and 
because the impetoosity of temper which the eYsagiXuc 
narrative attributes to him, would make it profamble^ 
tbat, if any of the twelve overstepped the line of 
meekness and moderation, he would be the one. 

Whatever difference of sphrit may present itsrif in 
comparing the evangeKc history of Peter's early con* 
duct with the writings that convey the sentioients of 
his matured mind, this alteration ought to be attributed 
to the gradoa! influence of the system of opinions hm 
had embraced ; and if we are asking, Wtiat was the 
t^idcncy of that system ? nothing can be more fair 
than to mark its operation upon a mind so pecuUeriy 
susceptible of strong excitements. Thus for example^ 
if, notwithstanding the existence of certain format 
precepts of a contrary aspect, the real operatioQ of 
Christianity had been of a kind to cheri^ contnma<^ 
cious, ambitious, or virulent dispositions, nothing cooid 
have prevented the display of that result, afier it bmi 
been ripened by the various occasions and trials of 
thirty years* Chief of the new sect, and distingnished 
among his c(rfieagues b^ the delc^i*ation to his hands of 
-«— certain owful powers^ Peter, vehement and heady^ 
wouki have become arrogant, jealous in the defence 
of his supremacy, and (like prelates of after a^) a 
strenuous asserter of apostolic authority. This wet 
say^ must infallibly have happened, human nature 
being the same in that age as in every other, if the 
natural operation of common motives had not beea 
effectively counteracted by the system to which this 
ardent spirit was devoted. It is in fact, a circum*^ 
stance h^hly remarkaUe^ that neither of theepistle* 
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of Peter cootaing the slighteit allasion to the special 
distinction conFerred upon him by his Master; nor 
indeed any general assertion of the sovereign dignity 
of the. apostolic office. Humility itself breath^ ita 
sweetness in that one passage which refers to pastoral 
power.* Or if we do not feel at once the full force 
of this proof of the meekness and simplicity that the 
Gospel engendered, let us place these epistles by the 
aide of some specimens of episcopal letters, belonging 
to the second and third centuries. 

We well know what are those points of collision 
that bring fire from the soul of the fanatic: — ^the 
power and cruelty of the oppressor he can speak of 
only in terms of sympathetic rancour. But it wa^not 
thus that Peter refers to the authorities under which 
Christians had already suffered the most exasperating 
injuries ; nor was it in any such mood that he laid 
down the rule of patiei^ce in tribulation, wrongfully 
inflicted. It is quite certain — or as certain as any 
oioral evidence founded on the constant laws of the 
moral world can make it — ^That the aj^ writer of the 
two epistles in question had not received an a^rava- 
tion of the native faults of his character from Christ- 
ianity; but on the contrary, that these tendencies 
were corrected, nay dispelled by its operation. Evi- 
dence of this sort can never approach nearer to 
conclusiveness than it does iq the instance before us ; 
aad we hesitate not to draw from it an absolute 
historic inference — ^That the Gospel, such as it toas in 
the age of Peter ^ had no mal^n or fanatical quality. 

♦ ** Yoar Presbyters I exhort, who am a fellow-presbyter, &c. . . . 
Keep the fold of God--ezeroi8iog the episcopal office not from cosi- 
polsioD ;. but readily and piously, jMtr« ^«* '" neither firom sordid 
motives j but in the spirit of fervour; nor yet as domineering over the 
heritage {rSf »A^^«y)/*— Thus speaks the "Prince of the Apostles" 
— the " Vicar of Christ"— the " holder of the keys"— the " ftrst Sove- 
reign Pontiff;"— yes, the leader of the Popts !— and the predecesspr 
of the Gregorys, the Innocent9, the Leos, the Alexanders^ of Rome t 

A style tar more becoming to ghostly lords than that of the Apostle 
was very soon adopted by Church dignitaries, a itmple of which wU| 
proptriy be adduoed on % fature occasiop, 
29* 
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A very pecotiar style, and ft peenlkr sjwrk too, 
dmtingaish the Epistle o( Jambs. Besides i\^ Tig^wir, 
spim, and simple majesty of the knguage, whtoh 
<*arries tis back to the age of the prof!^s, there is, 
throughout it, a bold ami strait^rward good sense 
that scatters at a stroke the pretexts of hypocrisy, and 
the ilhisioDS of reHgioos conceit. Tbw veneraHe 
writer enters the Church, scourge in hand, to drive 
thence those corruptions which most readily find a 
lodgment under sacred roofs. Nevertheless the mod% 
of reproof^ and its terms, bespeak aflection, as much 
as fidelity. James is severe, or rather penetrating ; 
but not acrid or virulent. Especially he assails tha 
characteristic faults of the Jewish mind — ^the religions 
arrogance, presumption, and laxity ; — the a^rity of 
mutuar crimination, and that disposition (so remark- 
able in this people, and the parent of foetion) tt> 
assume, individually, a vindictive and intolerant jurist- 
diction over other men's conduct and opinions. If 
among the Jewish converts, as is probable from other 
evidence, the bad passions that infest spurious piety 
were then making their appearance in the infant 
Church, this apostolic writer at once discerned the 
incipient mischief, and employed alF his energy for its 
exposure and repression. 

The pretexts of hollow piety are the main subjects 
of the epistle of James*; but a single passage, of a 
different purport, catches the eye, in which the ene- 
■ mies of the Grospel are brought under rebuke. ** Go 
to now, ye rich men, weep and howl hr your 
miseries that shall come upon you. — ^Ye have con- 
demned and killed the just, and he doth noH rewt 
irou.'^ If this comnrination be viewed m a general 
ight only, as applicable to all instances of oppressive 
arrogance, it will come under the rule that is applica- 
ble to very many passages of the Scriptures, in which 
God, the Friend and Avenger of the poor and needy, 
utters, by the mouth of the prophet, the fierceness of 
his displeasure against the proud and the^ nipaciooi^^ 
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the style, tbe terms, and the matter of bhune, are 
altogether in haipoiooy with what we fiod so irequeatly 
in Jeremiah, Ezekiet, and the minor prophets* This 
language then, of stem condemnatioii, is not to be 
afttmuled to the writer as characteristic of his persooal 
dispositions, until we have disproved his claim to be 
considered as the messenger of Heaven. 

But there is room to believe that a more q^ecial 
reference is contained in the passage. The castle 
was written, as it seems, a few years only (not more 
than eight) before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
at a i\sm when» forewarned as they bad been by the 
Lord, and probably in a manner more explicit than 
appears in the Gpospels, the Aposttes could ecitertani 
no doubt of the near approach of the awful catastro- 
phe of the nation. The signs of the coming desi^ 
tion, were then gathering upon the heavens. — James, 
bead of the Church at Jc»rusalem, and constantly ren- 
dent there, could not look upon the miiatuated Rulers 
of the people without descrying, as if inscribed upon 
the front of their pride and sumptuous magnificence, 
the divine sentence of reprobation, which so soon was 
to take effect. — ^He beheld these men adding to all 
their other crimes, the deeper guilt of r^ecting the 
Messiah, and of persecuting bis followers.^*— How then 
could he be silent when he saw Christians then^elves, 
with a servile easiness, flattering the very persons 
upon whom the wrath of Heaven was just about to 
alight? — ^Do noty he asks, these same arrogant chiefs 
oppress yoo^ and draw you before the judgment seats? 
and is it in deference even to your persecutors, that 
ye despise the poor, and thrust him down in yosr 
assemUies to the place of contempt ? — ^What is this 
but implicithf to take part with the enemies of Christ, 
against yourselves? The disposition to pav court to 
tm profligate and cruel masters of Israel must be 
checked ; — and it is effectively checked in the passage 
which announces the unparalleled miseries that soon 
^after foU upon the Jewisb people. And yet the in^M*- 
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enee urged upon ChriBtttns k one of forbeanocey not 
of reveoge. '* Bq ye also patient, stabliiA yoar hearts ; 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh." And it 
was an inference too of peace and kindness among 
thenaseives. ''Grudge not one against another, 
brethren^ lett ye be condemned. — ^Behold the Judge 
standeth before the door." 

The severity of Judb, like that of James, H aimed, 
not at the mass of mankind, but at the Christian com- 
munity itself, and employed chiefly to expose and 
condemn those very disorders whence fanaticism takes 
its rise. There had '' crept in unawares'^ among the 
Christians, men, not only of dissolute life, but of vain, 
turbulent, and factious dispositions, who ''despised 
dominion — spoke evil of dignities, and of things they 
understood not" — who, from the wildness imd un- 
profitable exorbitancy of their minds, were not unfitly 
described as. " clouds without water, carried about of 
winds ; raging waves of the sea, foaming out their 
own shame ; wandering stars, to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever." These men were 
^ separatists" also, and seem to have wanted little or 
nothing which might entitle them to rank with the 
most virulent or debauched of those who afterwards 
made the name of Jew a shame and terror through 
the world. It is manifest that the Jewish fanaticism^ 
which was then fast reaching its height, spread itself 
by cont^on within the precincts of the primitive 
church: this was only natural. All we have to do 
with is the treatment which the incursive evil receive 
from the Apostles. On this point the short epistle of 
Jude affords the most satisfactory evidence.^ — ^Is it 
severe ? yes, but the occasion was uigent t for there 
seemed not a little danger lest, by its mere proximity, 
the Christian body sho^ be drawn into the vortex of 
the national frenzy, and swallowed in the whirlpool 
of its guilt and ruin. Yet if Jude be severe, where 
severity was necessary, he forgot not» as passionate 
i^efMfovers so often do, discrimination and tendemesa. 
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^ Of Bomef* says be, ^ bave coi&passion, mofttfijr a 
difference: and olbers save wkk fear, pluekii^ theim 
dst of thd fire.'' The fanatic dealt rather ia sweeping 
eoodMinations. 

Akboagh it may seem peeuliariy superfluous to 
prove that the writings of John are of mild and 
benign tendency, yet tl^re is a ground on whieh even 
these may properly cone under our examination. It 
is wedl known that very serious corruptions have ^ftioD 
sprang from modes of thinking apparently the most 
p^re, or sublime ; — just as mighty rivers dew^end upon 
the common level of the world from he^bts that over^ 
look the clouds, and where there afe no storms to feed 
them. Human nature will not well bear to be lifted 
to a stage much above that of ordinary motives, or to 
be cut of from all correspondence with such motives. 
The dangerous experiment has been tried a thousand 
times, and has always failed : — ^it is tried anew in every 
ase by loAy enthusiastic minds. Now, at a hasty 
glance, it might seem as if the first epistle of John (a 
treatise rather than an epistle) was of that very sort 
which engenders a supramundane or abstracted style 
of piety; and so, ahhoogh itself free from rancorous 
ingredients, might, at second 'or third hand, become 
the source of unsocial feelings. Abstract or philo- 
aophic love is but another name fin* visionary selfish* 
ness ; so it has proved in the instuice of mystics of aU 
sects. 

But in such cases it will be found that the system 
of sentiment has been made to rest upon dogmas^ 
metaphysic or abstruse, and hard to be expressed in 
fkmiliar terms. — The " pure love of God," and of ** all 
ereatures in him,** has been a stagnation of the soid, 
reflecting from its dead rarfaoe, not the snuling and 
Ttrioin landscape around ; but the mere vacancy of 
die skies. Has then the divine love which John de- 
aevibes and recommends, any such character of sub* 
titev or refinement ; or does it rest at all upon a tbeo*^ 
rmcbasis? Erety reader ^ the cathofic epistle i 
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eonfetg that it is not so. In the first f^ce tbe siqgH'* 
larly inartificial structore of this composition (so uolike 
tbe elaborate rhapsodies of tbe mystic) contradict 
the supposition, and so does the homeliness of the 
style, which) instead of recommending itself to the 
fastidious taste of sensitive reckise^ seems specmlly 
adapted to the uninstnicted class of readers. ^ But the 
main circumstance of distinction is this — That the verjr 
drift of the whole treatise — the point which, at all erents 
is to be secured, and which rises to view in each para- 
graph, till it seems a tautology, is, that no profession of 
K>ve to God can for a moment be admitted as genuine, 
or as better than ** a lie,'' if it does not constantly and 
consistently prove itself to include the love of benevo- 
lence towards all around us. *^ He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?" Now this plain appeal to 
common sense is a concise refutation of the principle 
of mystic religion, which we ikid to be, ths^ what is 
occult, is always more worthy than what is sensible or 
visible. But St. John makes what is occuh subordmate 
to what is visible. Or it might be said that he utterly 
sets at naught and spurns all modes of religious senti- 
ment that are too sublime to be measured by the very 
simplest maxims of common virtue. " My little chil* 
dren, let us not love in word, neither in tongue v^Htt 
in deed and in truth." — Or if an exhortation so clear 
needed a comment, we find it at hand : — ^* Whoso hath 
this world's good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ?'' 

The epistle of John ought then to be i:egarded not 
as a germ of mysticism : but on the contrary, as a 

Elain and pointed caution against every form of hyper- 
dlic piety. The uhimate reason oV this caution is 
not indeed the one which secular men will approve ;^ 
for it does not assume all elevated and intense emo* 
tions fixed on unseen objects to be absurd or perm* 
cious. Far. otherwise ; lor the apostle carries the no^ 
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lion of true piety to the very highest point, even to 
that height of ** perfect love,** which " casteth out 
fear." — ^But while he does so, he employs all his force 
in strengthening the connexion (which the Mystic 
hibours to weaken) between the offices of pity and 
charity, and those exalted motives that should animate 
virtue. — ^In a word, the religion of John is not abstruse, < 
but intelligtble ; not theoretic, but practical ; not mo- > 
nastic, but domestic : — ^it is the very religion which the \ 
Soffee, and the Platonist, and the Pietist, and the Monk, "S 
spuni as vulgar, or natural^ in comparison with his ^ 
own, which he declares to be "celestial." •? 

To the " beloved disciple" was assigned the task of 
closing the sacred canon, and of setting the apostolic 
seal upon the religion of Christ after the lapse of a 
period which saw it exposed to perils of everjr kind. 
The most serious and fatal corruptions had m fact, 
before the death of John connected themselves with 
the new profession, and had drawn towards it ; — just 
as smaller bodies, and the scum and the wrecks of si 
things, rush into the wake of a stately vessel that rap- y 
idly plows the waves. Before the close of the first 
century there was much room to fear that certain im- 
pious and licentious doctrines, bred in the east, should 
so far borrow (or rather steal) recommendations from 
the Gospel, as to bring the Grospel itself into disrepute, 
as well as to pervert many of its followers. The most 
decisive measures on the part of those who watched 
for the welfare of the community, were absolutely 
necessary to preserve the very existence of the Church 
antiid these dangers. The Gnostic, the Cerinthian, and 
others of the like order, were to be deprived of the 
aid and credit they drew from the name of Christ.— 
** If there come any unto you, and bring not the doc- 
trine (already known and authenticated) receive him 
not into your house, neither bid him Grod speed.** Sa- 
cred truth must, when put in peril, be preferred to 
courtesy or hospitality ; and he who will be the friend 
oS ltlli at whatever cost, or by means of whatever 
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fiOfopvomise, poaiasaeB ralber the fiembboce of cbml]F 
tJum ks substance. We ought, oa this rule, to keep 
iajoiiid the distinction between a necessary firmness, 
or even severity, in preserving the outworks of reli^ 
gion^and that churlish rigidity ivhich impels a man 
to become a sectarist The irst is known by its taking 
4ls stand always on capital or primary and well undeiw 
' stood principles ; — the second^ by its zeal for whatever 
is secondary, unimportant, unintelligible, and «rab^gi»- 
ous. 

The most signal and significant of the instances thai 
belong to the review now in hand remains to be amr 
mderedi 

If the natural disposition of Peter, «uch as it betrays 
itself in the Gospels, woukl lead us to look narrowly 
to the turn which Christianity gave to his senttments 
and conduct, the temper of Paul, much more, invito 
scrutiny, inasmuch as he makes his entry upon tht 
stage of church history in the very character of a iai^ 
atic; — a fanatic too, not by accident or extenud in- 
duceraent, or secular interest, but by the vehemence 
of his spirit, and the original bias of his mind. That 
^ the business of persecution was undertaken by thiseXf 
traordinary youth freely, is made evident by what we 
afterwards see to have been his <^haracter ; for Paul, 
it is certain, was no subservient bekig^— no tool, and 
not the man to receive direction from others. Zeal so 
] furious, in so young a bosom, must be held to mad( the 
j native disposition ; and perhaps few of those wfao 
' have figured on the ensanguined theatre of religious 
, cruelty — from Aniiochus to our own Bonner or £uidf 
. would have been able to support, their claims to a 
; bad preenHuence by the side of Saul of Tarsus, if the 
dazzling light of heaven had not met him on his ww 
' to Damascus, and turned the course of his life, as well 
as changed his heart. The definition of Fanatic wttits 
little which it does not find in this instance, if we aa- 
aume as our guide the brief narrative of his early con- 
duct, as coHunented on by himself. The question pre* 
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•eolt itielf tbw, ooneernjiig tim FuMtic-bom^did 
Clirkrtiaiiity amend, or did it a^igravate his diqxMiUon? 
There are on record a few instances (^ sudden and 
extraordinaiy conversions which have passed over the 
moral faculties with the force of a hurricane, or of an 
kmndation, sweeping away almost every trace of what 
heretofore had maned the character : — the man has 
not remained after the change what he was, in any other 
sense hardly than that of bare physical identit]^. — ^The 
warrior and prince, for example, laying down his pricte, 
his plumes, his schcnnes of empire, and. bis insatiate pas- 
sions, has become a sdf-denying, inane monk!— -the 
lips which a while ago uttered thunders and made , 
kii^ldonis tremUe, lisp pater-nosters throuffh the dull 
watches of the night ; and the eyes that snot fire in 
the bloody comb^ are moistened with feeble tearq, 
or peruse the floor of a cell I . Now it is especially to 
be noted that the conversion of Saul was not of this 
«ort ;— it was no dissolution of nature. If we had 
met him (uninformed of what had happened) some 
v^ars after the change in his course of life, and having 
known him before it took place, we should perhaps 
scarcely have divined the fact from his manner or ap- 
pearance. — ^The same animation — the same spirit and 
impetuosity — ^the very same sparkle of the eye; the 
isame indefatigable industry and impatience of rest 
We should have seen indeed that the labours and 
cares of active life had marked his features ; but as- 
suredly should not have said that the bright promise of 
ener^and intelligence had been blighted, or bad pass- 
ed on, into a dull and flaccid imbecility. 
. The narrative contained in the Acts of the Apostles 
abundantly proves that Paul's conversion, though it 
turned the current of his native energy, did not in any 
degree dry it up. Nor even did his submission to the 
maxims of tl^ Gospel (curbing the irascible passions 
as they do) render him so tame or passive in matters 
of civil ri^ht and privilege as perhaps might have 
been imagmed. The instances are of a remarkable 

30 
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Utid^ mod Urnff sore to demonstnle thai, ira4d# 
tecdiviiig meekly tiie most extreme ill4rettmeiit wbidi 
hb profemon of Cbriirtkiii^ brooght upon hmiy and 
firom whicfa Roman law afi^ded no t^lie^ he nev^ 
lost sight ef any pdicial dii^mction that mi|g[ht avail to 
l&reeo him from lawless rage, or magisterud tjrramiyr 

Ndtber was I^uil's ^rit as a man bfoken, nor hm 
MBsibilities Uianted, aor the vigour and ftie finish of 
Us understanding impaired, by bis change of princio 
(des. His speeches on public occasions affixd cc»* 
^cing proof to the contrary, in each of these partio* 
olars-; mA when brought into comparison, one f^ii 
aiiodiery present a very rare example ^ the facaky 
which enables a man to adapt himself, at a moment^ 
to the prejudices or capacities of the persons be 
addresses : en*, if separately viewed, they give evi- 
dence of the possession of powers not often assembled 
ia the same individuaL-^There is found in them ths 
indications of fire and sensitiveness, coajoined ym^ 
aelf-comniand, coiHage, and moderatioUi — ^Tbere is 
uaimmoveaUe attachment to principles, together wiA 
the most fiexibie accommodation of the mode and 
subject c^ discourse to the personal or nationd fe^ 
ings of all parties ; — and a rare fecundity — we might 
«ay eicuberance of mind, aloi^ with the strictest 
adherence to the ultimate point towards which, irom 
the first, be tends. 

The actual influence of Christianity, such as it w«s 
m its firsit era, is then subjected to an escperimenium 
-etucis in the case of the Apostle of the Grentiles. Idle 
would it be to say — Such and such dogmas or motives, 
belongmg 16 the Go^l, or imf^ied in k^ and affirmed 
in the epistles of Paul, could not fml to have a oaalig- 
nant or uncharitable influence. In refiitatioQ of aspf 
hypothetic atgument of this sort, we boldly mat^onr 
appeal to an example that wants nothing to render it 
conclusive.— Christianity found Saul of Tarsus a fan- 
i^tic, both hy temper and habit : — a life of privations 
and isgocieB aaturwy exacerbates a fiery ^upositioB, 
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snft brjmid doubt, ^Paut the aged" waM )mm 
become one of ^e sternest aad most implaeableof 
fimatics the world has seen, if the system he embraced 
hmi actually ftroured that order of feefing ; or it 
truth, if it had not exerted a mighty efficacy alto* 
gedier, of an: opposite kind. We torn then, for a 
raonsent, to his epistlesi And with our particular 
object in view, it is natural to di8trH)ute them in three 
dasdes, the jfr^t consisting of those which exhibit the 
doctrines and duties of rengion in an abstract form, or 
without specific reference to parties or oceasioiHk The 
9§cotid comprising those that bear upon the ifisordera 
or controversies existing in certain communities ; and 
the thM-^m^aiing the private and clerical efMStles. 
L Of the FiRST classv the most general, or imper* 
mmalj n the epistle to the Hebrews; and the iact 
which meets us at a glance, as pertinent to our inquiry, 
though of a negative kind, ought not to be slighted. — 
The eUborale argument of t^ treatise is addressed 
to tk Jewish oenverts to Ouistianity ;-'4iow when a 
man has broken himself off from a communioQ (^ 
which once be was the i^dous supporter, and espeei- 
rily iS he have received oruel injuries from his formw 
frioHis, it is almost a eonstant thing to find him casting 
eontempt upon the system he iuis renouneed, and 
taking a [)ositioB as remote as possible from tbe oae 
wrbence his irritated opponents assail him. And why 
•hoaU not the rule hoM good in the instance before utf 
Spumd and persecuted by the Jeiwish authorities, and 
fiMKle the minister of an economy which avowedly 
was to supersede the ancient dispensation, what woml 
have bee» more natm^l than that he riiould exult over 
the fidhng fabric of the Mosaic law, and kidolge in 
the bitterness and irony common to controversy, and 
eapedalty to controversy in the hands of a renegades 
Bttt in ooDtrariety to any such sifqpposhion, the epuitli 
tdt the Hebrews renders a homage to the Mosaic inat^ 
tattOD% aad to the principlea and (nvctices of the 
Jewish refigioDi la ootdlai md lull, da eooU hyivi 
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been c^fered by Gamaliel ymaelf. Tbe dttfereoc^ 
between Ptaul and Gamaliel re||iled only to the inteiw 
tion, or to the interpretation of the Law, and its rites. 
Hie Pentateuch sostains no disparagement in Ae 
tends of the apostle, who thou^ he was preadiin^to 
aU nations an economy Which miplies the abrogatioii 
of that of Moses, woald not erect the new upon die 
ruins of the old ; but rather builds the new upcii the 
dd, as its immovable foundation. If at all he mcd- 
pates the ancient nistitute, he does so only in comjdi- 
ance with a divine declaration, to that effect, uttered 
long before : — ^^If that first covenant had been fiinlt* 
less, then should no place have been sou^t for the 
second. FV>r &idinff mult with them^ he saith, BehoM 
the days come, saiui the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel, and with tbe 
house of Judah.^ 

And if the autbcn: of this treatise does not vflify 
the party^ he had left, neither does he flatter the party 
te bad joined : not any of the spite on the one side, 
nor cf the partiality on the other of the sectarist, h 
found in him. — ** 1 have many things to say, and hanl 
to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing, and instead 
of making the progress which might have been expos- 
ed, have need to be taught nbesh the very elements 
of your iHx>fession.'' And yet this reproof does not 

gmng from a petulance which will be always finding 
ult, even with firiends and favourites; for the kindest 
expressions almost immediately follow. — '^Bdoved, 
we are persuaded better thii^ of you : — God is not 
unriehteous, to forget your worn and labour of love." 
I^ to insist upon several express admonitions to a 
peaceable and charitable behaviour, and to pc^enee 
under persecution, we may safdy affirm that a cafan, 
erudite, and refiiMd ailment, such as that of this 
treatise, must be adjudged the product of a mind habit- 
oally serene, as well as devout, and of a mind which, 
men by the eomi^fcation of its inferences, is proved 
to poMM that equipoise of tbe anderstaQdmi^ wfaiek 
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wb^fatr orignml or ac<piured| never emisialg vMx tb» 
prevalence of tiurbulent and rancorous pa8a<m8. 

The epistie to the Romans, if in some respects mcHne 
personal than that to the Hebrews, is yet, in the main# 
a theological and ethical treatise, rather than a letter» 
and b in the same way available as proof of the caln^ 
command which the writer retained of the reasoning 
faoulty^-*-a command very likely to be lost in a lonj; 
course of perils, privations, changes of scene, injurn 
ous treatment, and public labour ; even if the native 
temperament be tranquil, much more if it be suscep^ 
tiUe of strons excitements. Is it to be belieived thati 
if the youthful violence and bigotry of the wiiter had 
Jtxe^n kept alive by Christianity, tbB combined influence 
of CMriffinal temper, a stimulating system of opinions, 
and a life like that of the persecuted Paul, would have 
left him, at sixty, a reasoner such as he appears in the 
•{NUBtle to the Bomans ? 

Some kind of exaggeration or distortion of the prin* 
dples of virtue characterises always fanaticism, and 
belongs to it under every modification. If at any time 
ithere arise a controversy between common sense and 
^ood morals on the one side, and tome exorbitant and 
Uu*gid pretension to heroic virtue on the other, no such 
event will ever happen as that the Fanatic should range 
himself on the side of the former, against the latter :-— 
^uite otherwise, and as if by irresistible attracticm, 
does he pass over toward whatever is disproportioned, 
tumid, enormous, violent ; and as certainly he assails 
whatever is just and modest. With a like certainty 
do dense mephitic vapours subside into caverns and 
sepulchres; while inflammable gases mount to the 
u{^r sky. Now a controversy, precisely of this scat, 
was abroad in the age of the apostles. — ^The strait and 
•rigid portion of the Jewish people had carried to the 
utmost extreme the national propensity to sanctimoni- 
ous pride, in contempt of every plain principle of 
morality. The Jewi^ idea of virtue and piety, at that 
tune, nu^ fitly be compared to the image one obtaios 
30* 
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of a diiCftlit teiii{4e or Ptlaee/ when Men tfaroogb m 
knotted and miMhapen lens : — high and low^nne m* 
TOned ; the pinoacies seem to prop the cohmmf ;*-^ 
the foundattons are beared aloft ; — chasms gape in the 
midst ; — eTery line is bnokent and the wings are di»> 
j(Mned from the body. In what manner then did 
JPiuil assail these illusions? Not as a fanatic of some 
adverse school might have done, by opposinff one ex- 
travagance to another, fiat (as we actuaSy find in 
the mi three chapters of the epi^ to the Komans) 
ky leading the mmds of men bade, in the most vigoroiis 
style of reprobatcny eloquence, to the great proic^^ies 
of justice, continence, temperance; and pie^. Mer 
solemnly asserting the righteous government of God, 
with what force does he bring home the unquestioned 
maxims of law upon the seared pride of the lioentioiis 
and self^^^omplacent Jew!— ^^BehoM, thou art caBed 
a Jew, and restest in the law, and makest thy boast of 
€ro4 !— through breaking of the law dishonourest tfaon 
God ? — Thou teacher of the law, dost thou steal, coofr- 
mit aduhery, and sacrilege T — ^This, we say, is sound 
reason, opp<Hied to corruption, evasions and perverskv ; 
and it carries ample proof of the integrity of the 
writer^s understanding. 

But there is a test of character whidi yet remains 
40 be sought for. Does then Paul use truth and reason 
as mer^ instruments of violence in assailing an adver- 
sary ? (for this is sometimes seen) does he drive with 
indiscriminate fury over the ground, sweeping all things 
before him, good and bad ? — ^In stripping his mistaken 
countrymen of their cloak of lies, does he rend away 
their garment abo — their genuine advantase? It is 
not so. After bringing his arraignment or national 
casuistry to a just conclusion — a conclusion utteify 
foreign to the modes of thinking then in vogue — 
namely, That the true circumcision *^is that oif the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise 
is not of men but of God ;" he takes up instandy the 
opposite positicm, which might seem to have be^i m- 
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^EdXf^fKtAf and beootaes fakaaelf Uie adroeate of JewiA 
distmclioBa, io far as they were valid. '* What advao^ 
lage tben hath the Jew? or what profit is there of 
ctrcuiBcision? — ^hucb bybry way." This is preciselhir 
the course (^ inoderatioQ ; — this is that gathering i^i 
of an argument on all sidM, wUch a wise and teoq)^ 
rale man, who is labouring only for truth, will take 
care not to leave another to do for him. If this is to 
be deemed the style of the inflated and acrimonioai 
Fanatic, or of the partisan and bi^t, we must give up 
avery attempt to establidi distinctions, and must grant 
that all moral characteristics are nugatory* Iiet us 
only imagine ourselves to have heard the young Said 
dii^uting aninst Christianity with his comra&s, qb 
bis road to Damascus ; can we suppose that his ami* 
ment would have been balanced in any such equitaMe 
nuomer ? It is conspicuous and unquestionable that 
the Gospel, such as Paul found it^ instead of fomenting 
m way way the natural intolerance of his temper, had 
actually restored the eipiilibrium of his mind, and had 
taught the z^ot to be just I 
. To prove that au. mbn stand on the very same 
level of guilt in the righteous estimation of the Impar- 
tial Jud^, is an argument the fanatic lets alone, if be 
4oes not impugn it. — ^We shall never see him equaliz- 
ing pretensions of all sorts, in language such as follows. 
— ^'^ What then, are webetter than they ? No, in no 
wise ; for we have before proved, both Jews and Geu:^ 
tiles, that they are all under sin. — All are gone out of 
the way-*-have become unprofitable ;^-4here is nono 
that doeth good — no, not one!" This doctrine the 
fanatic places on some other ground than that of the 
universal principles of morality, and he always ap- 
pends to It some saving clause or evasion, such as 
shall turn aside from himself its humbling inference. 

But if, in Paul's account, condemnation be universal, 
grace is so too, at least in its aspect toward mankind, 
and in its proposals. — -As there is no difference in guilt, 
00 is there none, either in the conditions of pardon» or 
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in the e^ibyity of nen to the Dime Fkvcnr. ^ b 
God the God of the Jews onty 7 b beaot^if the Geiir 
lile« also ? Y^ of tho Gentiles also.^' And it is now 
true, as the same writer expretses it in another pkoei 
that, under the banner of Uhrist, there are no exdii» 
skms and no peculiarities.-^^ Greek and Jew, barbar* 
ian, Scythisui, bond and free, are all one in Cfariia 
Jesas :^ or to use the equivdent langaace ei another 
Apostle — ^Tbat God puts no difference between mmt 
and man; — is no respecter of p^voas; but that **m 
feVBftT NATioir he that feareth God, and worketh right* 
eousness is accepted of him*" — ^Bright expansion of 
heavenly glory ! Welcome news frooi on nigh I with 
emphasis may we say, in hearing this canon of grace 
-^" The true light now shinethi" But what we have 
specifically to do with is this only — ^That the men 
who spent all their strength as i^reachers^and writers 
in promulgating such a doctrine, and in an age too 
such as the one they actually lived in, were assuredly 
no fanatics. And let it be told that these preachers 
of universal good- will were not Grecian sages, but 
J^v^s ;— Jews born and bred in the very ferment of 
bigotry. Moreover the most conspicuous of this band 
of innovators burst upon the worid in the very cha- 
i^icter of a sanguinary zeakt — ^ a Hebrew of tlie Bfo- 
brews" — a sanctimonious Pharisee — and by early 
•propensity " a persecutor and injurious." — ^We k>ndly 
defy contradiction in affirming then. That Christiani^, 
«uch as the Apostles held it, was not fknatical. 

As matter of argument it must be deemed quite 
-superfluous, and yet as matter of impression it might 
be proper, to adduce the preceptive and concluding 
-portions of this same epistle to the Romans in proof of 
the symmetry and completeness of that moial cocte 
which the writer promulgates or enforces. And afim* 
doing so, we should be entitled to the inference, cm an* 
other ground, that he was no fanatic ; — £»r ^ fimatip 
never faUs to exa^erate or deform morahty, on the 
one side, or on the other. We must not however omit 



to menlioii (for H is of peculitr iin|M>rtjBtfiC6) tbe deci^ 
shre assertion of the duty of sqbmittiog to civil powers 
Aat occurs in the 1^ chapter of this epistle. Takii^ 
with us our modem anxious notions of civil liberty, 
we might perhaps covet to find in this noted passwe* 
some excq>tioa made in favoui^ of popular rights. Be 
this desire reasonable or not, it is certain tlmt so full 
and clear a statement of the relative duty of magistrate, 
and subject, tn favour of the former^ is in a hish decree 
remarkable, as comii^ from a man who, tbrou^ ^ 
long course of years, had endured all sorts of wrongn 
from the '< powers that then were'' — both Jewish am 
Roman. No exasperation, it is evident, had grown q» 
a teUt upm the writer's mind. He did not ([fanatics 
like) seek to revenge Umself upon di^t»9S ftocl 
tiuxMies^ by sapping, in the opinions of the infant secV 
the foundations of pditical obedience. In later a^ 
it is hard to find, among the persecuted, parallel UH 
stances of foibemnee. 

If CfaristiaBs of every age had but paid defereiiSe 
to it, the 14th chapter of this epistle c<Mitains, withiti 
tbe compass of a few verses, a oomprehenE&ve refuta-^ 
tion of every pretext of religious fac^n, whether 
mged by the refractory, or by the despotic imrty. Tha 
simplest principles are always those which manldnd 
are the slowest to learn. It has been so in philosophy ; 
'—it has been so in the business of civil government; 
— and it is so in matters of religion. A doctrine which» 
when exiHressed at larae, seems too trite or obvious to> 
be formally announced, and which asks no proof, is 
the very point that the perversity of the human mind 
evades or shuns. To whatever c«ises the pertinacity 
of sectarism may be attributed (a question foreign ta 
our subnet) it remains certain that Christianity, o^ 
taught by Oe Apo^eif is whdly guiltless of the mi£K 
cUef. The chapter just named, and another of like 
io^MHtt* abwdaotly refiite the calumny that the Reli* 

♦ \ Cor. xiat. 
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gbn of CIM0I i0 generfttiTe of dkeords. Ttie wit <sf 
fftan eoldd demise no cauoonary provision agtinit 8«idt 
mis raope eomplete, more eoneiusiire, or more p^nspie* 
ttOQB, than the one we here find. Preeept, argmnent, 
iBStroction, have done their utmost. Wkh wmtfresh- 
Dess and vigour do good sense and charity i»'eatlie eMi* 
bined in e^ery phrase and verse of this chapter ! U we 
have been wading through the noisome qoags (rf'chtirdi 
iquaUbles (anc^t or modem) the effect Qpon the 
mind of teming to this passage — ^brieht and dear, i» 
like that of escaping from a pestilential swamp, where 
we were tormented by the mus^to, to a hiU-top on 
which the gales are pnre, the sky clear, «id the pros- 
pect unbounded I To quote any single verse of the 
chapter, apart from its context, were a damage r for 
Ike whde is closely woven together in conformity wkh' 
ibe genuine rules of natural and manly ek>q«snpee. Il 
OBlypemanQs to remind the read^ (after he has turned 
to the passage) of the conclusioflh-^That the writet of 
die CfHstle, whfttevier might have been hia tempev in 
4Br}y life, was no^maticat the tiifie when be address*' 
ed the Christians of Rome. 

Evidence to the same effect, both of a negative and 
p«i»tive fcidd, might be drawn from the epistles f& ifte 
ehurches at Ephesus and at Colosse. Besides tbe 

Erity and simplidty of the ethical portions of these 
ters, which bespeak a soond and trancjilil mind, the 
only special points tabe adverted to^ are the explicit 
assertion in both epistles, of the eqnalieatfoo of religions 
frrivileges, and the nulKty of those exdnsive pret€»i- 
mens on which the JeW founlded his comempC of the 
balk of mankind. — ^^ Christ,'' says the Apostlev^is our 
Mace, who hath made Jew and Gentile <me, having 
Woken down the middle wall of partition.*' — ^Again : 
** Ye therefore are no more strangers and foreigners; 
but fellow-citizens witbfhe saints, and of the house- 
hold cf God.'' We find also in the epiiide to tbd 
CokMHsians a very remarkable (shall we say a prophetic) 
caution against that sph*it of mingled superstition and 
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fioiatieiABi--^ pFesimption mad aorrSly, ivinoh so 
soon SHKle its i4>pearaiiGe in the Cbancfa, aiul mindly 
ffl>read,mBd actually held its sway^ andisputed, more 
than a thousand years. The Toloiitaiy {or artificial) 
hamiUations-— 4)ke worshipping of angds~the sancti- 
mooious abstinences— 4he human traditions — the spe* 
cions piety^ and the idle tormenting of the body; in a 
word, ail the elements of the great apostacy are here 
desognated ki the most distmict manner ; or as if the 
manv-coloui^ corruptions of the tenth century had 
vividly passed before the eye of the writer. How 
round aod healthy is that piety and that morality 
which he recommends m opfKisition to all such absurd-^ 
itiesJ 

II. We turn next to those of the epiE^les of Fsul 
whiohy in a more direct manner, are personal commu- 
nioations from the wrker to the parties addressed, and 
wbicb, as they rels^e to bcal controversies, disagree* 
ments, or partkdities, rife at the moment, itaay be 
expected to exhibit more of the writer's sensitiveness 
than % bare theological treatise, or a hortatory lett^ 
ia hkely to display. The genuine character and diB- 
posilions of an authornaturally become most conspi- 
cuous on those occasions when he is wrought upon by 
personal feelings. Bix of the Piuiline epistles come 
under this daM^tbn ; and we first advert to those 
that are alto^ber of an amicable kind, and embody 
die writer's lively affection to two favoured societies. 

The efttstle *Uo tbefaithfiil at Philippi" is a warm 
expression of feeling, such as is proper to an endeared 
personal fnendship, resting on the basis of a thorough 
oonfidence. The tenderness imd the graeiousness that 
pervade it are much to our present purpose; and m 
18 that spirit of lofty and fervent {Hety wlndi it 
breathe»4 for these are condusive proof of what the 
influence of Christianity was in its pristine era. But 
V9B ahall pause only at certain speptfic indications of 
the temper of the wtiter. The first of tb&ae is of esa 
«stn|OidiDaryBort,«Dd ai^r appear to contradict tiM 
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■yppofitioii, dnwn fiws other foaroei, thu the 
tpcimes vuuQtained tbe boDoan of tbeir h^ hmctiom 
by a gtero and efficackms lebuke of iactioas {proceed- 
i^gfl. But the truth seems to be that, although oo 
urgent occaskxiSy and when th^ had to deal huid to 
band wkh the oontumaoious sectarist or ponicaoiis 
heretic, they used with promptitude ^the power whidi 
the Lord had given them," their natire feelings, abbcMr- 
rent of the despotic and jealous course customary with 
spiritual dignities, restrained them from en^ioying 
penal powers, if by any means it could be ayoideiL 
What Paul's inner dispositions were in relation to 
contentious or ambitious zealots, we here perceive. — 
^* Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife 
-—of contention, not sincerely, supposing (intending 
to add affliction to my bonds. — ^What then? notwitbK 
I standing every way, whether in pretenee or in truth, 
Christ IS preached, and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will reljoice I " Caa this be the language of the man 
who, some thirty years before, had been seen raging 
op and down through the streets of Jerusalem, and 
crammim its dungeons with innocent women and 
children f Christianity truly had done his temper no 
harm in the interval I 

In personal conflict with these vexatious dema^ 
flogues, Paul might periiaps, from a sense of puUic 
duty, have assumed another tone; but we see that 
when, in the freedom of private frienddiip, he refeit 
to the rancour of such teachers toward himself, his 
mind was not that q[ the despot, or of the fanatic — It 
is evident, on the contrary, that much personal profi- 
cieny in the virtues of self-command, qualified hun to 
admonish others — ** to be of one accord, of one mind ; 
— to do nothing through strife, or vain-^ry,|>ut in 
lowliness of mind to esteem others better than them- 
selves." 

A similar affection was bcmie by the apostle to the 
Thessalonian Christians : and on tbe strength of tluit 
afiection, and in the ujpirii of conscious Integrityt he 
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A||peais to them to attest, as well the integrity as the 
unildQ^ss of his ministerial conduct among them. A 
foreknowledge, probably, of the vengeance then im- 
pending the Jewish people, and near to fall upon the 
rebellious city, seems to be couched in the terms he 
employs when speaking of his outrageous countrymen. 
Yet it cannot be said that the passage breathes a vin- 
dictive spirit, or that it is unbecoming the occasion. 

" The wrath (that specific judgment, long ago threat- 
ened) is come upon them to the utmost, who both 
killed the Lord Jesus, as they did their own prophets; 
and have persecuted us, and please not God, and are 
contrary to all men — ^forbidding the progress of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles." Yet the painful theme 
is instiantly dropped, and the happier sentiments — the 
characteristic sentiments of the writer's mind, prevail. 
It is not (as we need hardly affirm) a simple declara- 
tion of the Divine displeasure against sin, or the aulior- 
ized announcement of approaching judgment, that 
indicate the fanatic; — ^for this office may in fact be the 
highest work of charity, and may be performed under 
the impulse of the warmest benevolence. But it is 
when the wrath of heaven is a man's chosen and con- 
stant theme, and when, without any commission to 
that effect, he takes upon him to hurl the bolts of the 
Most High, this way and that — at individuals or at 
communities : — ^it is then that we justly impute malev- 
olence, as well as a gloomy extravagance of temper. 
Now when we find, in the second of Paul's epistles to 
the believers of Thessalonica, one of the most appal- 
ling descriptions of the future wrath that the Bible any 
where contains, it may be enough to compare the in- 
sulated passage with the general tenor of the writer^s 
letters for the purpose of proving Jthat "the perdition 
of ungodly men" was as far as possible from being the 
topic toward which his thoughts continually tended, and 
uDon which)(es the fanatic) he was always copious, 
eloquent, and at ease.^ But we are bound to go fur- 
ther ; and while we pause (in the next chapter) at the 
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prophetic description of the great apostasy that seven 
centuries afterwards, should reach its height, who does 
not stand back, as if in the Divine Presence, and con- 
fess that it is not Paul but the Omniscient God who 
speaks? — Every phrase of terror — is it not deep as 
the thunder of Heaven ? When the Supreme thus 
distinctly utters his voice from on high, let him that 
dares come forward to arraign the style ? 

But we are soon brough back to the level of human 
sentiments, and again see the writer's genuine charac- 
ter in the casual expression of his mind, as occasions 
arise. " If any man obey not our word by this epis- 
tle, note that man, and have no company with him, 
that he may be ashamed." Here is apostolic vigour — 
necessary for the general good ; nevertheless the cul- 
prit is not forgotten ; much less consigned to venge- 
ancejr— " Yet count him not as an enemy ; but admon- 
ish hmi as a brother.^ The caution this, of a paternal 
heart. 

The two epistles to the Christians of Corinth, and 
the one to those of Gkilatia, are marked by a special- 
ity of meaning in every part, and also by a frequent 
admixture of j)ersonal feelinffs; yet of a different 
kind from that which distinguishes the letters last men- 
tioned. Capital errors, and practical abuses, and 
church disorders in the one instance, and a grave per- 
version of doctrine in the other, brought into play the 
sterner elements of the apostolic character, and we see, 
by this means, not only what was the writer's style of 
reproof; but what was the temper called up in him 
by open and irritating opposition to bis just authority. 
Shall it not be now, that young Saul — the tjTO of 
Gamaliel, is to reappear on the stage, while Paul, the 
disciple of Jesus, stands aside ? 

The evidence is before us. Nothing can be more 
free and natural than the manner of these composi- 
tions ; nothing more lively or spirited. If we want 
native expressions of a writer's very soul, here we 
have them. AM it may be added that while these 
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three epistles abound with those incidental allusions to 
facts and to persons which plaee their genuineness far 
beyond doubt, they present also, in a remarkable de- 
gree, those fresh touches of human sentiment — abso- 
lutely inimitable, which alone would be enough to as* 
sure all who have any perception of truth and nature,, 
that we are conversing with real and living objects ; 
not with spurious images. 

The first topic that meets us, and the one which 
manifestly was uppermost in the writer's mind, is that 
of the factions that had sprung up among the Corinth- 
ian converts. — ^We reach then here the very point of 
our experimentum cruets. — In what manner does the 
religious Chief deal with the divisions of those who 
(many of them) were calling in question his apostolic 
authority? Now not to insist upon that general rule 
of policy which leads a chief to manage factions for 
his own advantage ; or to play one party against an- 
other, it is certain that, if a man's own spirit be fac- 
tious — if he harbour a secret virulence, the tenden- 
cies of nature will draw him on, ere he is aware, and 
even against his sense of personal discretion, to take a 
side, and to join in the fray. Whatever tone of impar- 
tiality he may assume, or how sincerely soever he may \ 
wish to compose the feud, he will be sure to throw in 
some pungent matter that shall increase the ferment. 
But Paul on this occasion neither acts the wily part of 
the adroit demagogue, nor the involuntary part of the 
fanatic. He grants not the slightest favour, even by 
any indirect inference, to his personal adherents in 
the Corinthian church. But on the contrary, without 
distinction, condemns and contemns the sactarists of 
those four denominations. — " Every one of you saith,! j 
am of Paul, and I of Appollos, and I of Cephas, and 
I of Christ !— Is then Christ divided ?" And while 
'' one saith I am of Paul, and another I am of ApoUos, 
are ye not carnal ?" Yes, " babes in Christ" — ^perscms 
who, notwithstanding all their boasted gifts, were in 
iact only just opening their eyes (if so much) upon the 
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world of truth. And who is Paul, and who Apollos ? 
Will you say Leaders and Princes in the Church ? 
nay, nothing more than subservient agents in the band 
of the LoiS. " Let a man so account of us as the 
ministers (nEifiALs) of Christ, and stewards only of 
the mysteries of God.** 

There is neither guile nor ambition in this : nor can 
it be thought to savour of the smothered inflammatory 
style of one whose factious temper is always getting 
the better of his sense of interest and his motives rf 
policy. The blow is aimed at the very root of discord ; 
and the apostles themselves would retreat from the 
place of honour that belonged to them, if no other 
means could be found for withdrawing their names 
from the banners of a party. '^ In handling this sub- 
ject," says Paul, " I have thus used my own name and 
that of Apollos, that ye might learn in us (though in 
fact we be rightful chiefs in the Church) not to think of 
any above what is enjoined ; and that no one of you 
be inflated with zeal for one, against another." 

Yet must the apostolic authority be exerted in a 
manner that shall inspire the disorderly with fear. Yes, 
but it is not the personal antagonists of Paul that are 
selected as the objects of the supernatural infliction : — 
a shameless violator of the common principles of 
morality is the victim. " In the name of the Lord 
Jesus, let the incestuous man be delivered unto Satan, 
for the destruction of the flesh ; that the spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord.** 

Whatever incidental evils may arise from that sepa^ 
ration and seclusion which Christianity involves, they 
would all, or nearly all, be avoided, if the apostolic 
rule were but adhered to, such as we find it lumin- 
ously laid down in these epistles to the Corinthians, 
and which, if reduced into an abstract form, might 
be thus expressed ; — That the rigours of church dis- 
cipline should be made to bear upon the society itself ^ 
while a bland, unscrupulous and unsanctimonious 
courtesy of behaviour on the part of Christians to- 
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wards others, allows the leaven of the Gospel freely 
to mingle itself with the general mass of mankind. 
What can more approve itself to reason than a princi- 
ple like this ? What can be naore unlike the supercili- 
ous monasticism and the morose sectarism of the 
fanatic ? Indeed sectarists and fanatics of all classes, 
and in every age, have just reversed the apostolic 
canon. — ^Thatjs to say, they have enclosed themselves 
and their sanctity in a coop of pride, so as to deprive 
the profane world of the benefit it might have got 
from the spectacle of virtue so exalted ; and at the 
same time have expended their entire fund of indul- 
gences — one upon another. Nothing has been so hard 
as to get admidsbn into the exquisite circle of purity ; 
*— nothing so easy as to live there when once admitted ! 
It has been like climbing a painful and rugged steep-— 
to find at the summit, a luxurious level. 

The apostle would have it quite otherwise. Let us 
stop to gaze a moment upon his golden, but much 
neglected maxim of church polity. Alas, that the 
roll of church history illustrates its excellence so often 
by contrarieties I 

" I have here been enjoining you not to hold smy 
intercourse with persons of impure manners ; (but do 
not misunderstand me) I am not speaking of worldly 
men, whether covetous or rapacious, or idolatrous : for 
to observe any such rule in relation to them would be 
to exclude yourselves altogether from the social econ- 
omy. On the contrary, my meaning is, that yop 
should maintain no intimacy with one who, making a 
profession of the Gospel, and calling himself a brother, 
is licentious, avaricious, profane ; is addicted to slan- 
der, or is intemperate, or rapacious. For what affair 
of mine is it to exercise jurisdiction over those who 
have not voluntarily placed themselves within the circle 
of church censure? Such belong to the Divine Tri- 
bunal. But judge ye those of your own society : — and 
in the present instance, excommunicate this same 
flagitious person." 

31* 
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How might the Church by this time, and long i^ 
have spread itself through the world, and its purity 
have been maintained, if regard had beea paid to the 
simple rule we have quoted ! The same law of charity 
and integrity, expanded and applied to the difficult 
question of social communication with idolaters, is 
brought forward again in the 8th and 10th chapters* — 
Shall we find any one so uncandid or so i>erverted in 
spirit as to refuse to Paul the praise of high good 
sense, as well as of benignity in this instance 1 The 
whole of the practical instructions that fill the middle 
chapters of the first epistle to the Corinthian church, 
are eminently characteristic of a calm and temperate 
mind ; and stand in full opposition to the crooked 
-|)olicy, to the acrid bigotry, to the imbecile conscien^ 
tiousness, and to the foul hypocrisy that so often have 
deformed the profession of the Gospel. 

Must apostolic rigour pursue its victim with inexor- 
able wrath? Far from it. How does the paternal 
spirit of Paul rejoice (in the second epistle) oyer the 
repentant culprit ! '^ Suffident to such a man is this 
punishment ;-— comfort him, therefore, lest he be 
swallowed up with over-much sorrow. — Wherefore I 
beseech you that ye would confirm your love toward 
him." A father in the midst of his children does not 
sooner relent, or hasten ^nore to meet a penitent son, 
than does this apostle, as we see him administering the 
affairs of the intant church. 

A delicate part remained to be performed in refer- 
ence to the indispensable duty of asserting the apostolic 
power, impugned as it had been by a factious Jewish 
party at Connth. In measure the argument was a 
personal controversy ; yet did it involve common 
principles. The occasion was precisely one of that 
peculiar and difficult kind on which a public person 
feels that he must defend himself, as an individual, 
against those who, in assailing his single reputation, 
mean much more than to tread a fair name in the 
dust: in such a case the timid, or the falsely modest. 
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give ground ; — and mtirkjr pride throws up public in- 
terests, rather than descend to explanation with a 
despised antagonist; while the arrogant or despotic 
chief comes out in ire to repel the assault, and thinka 
only how best to save his i>ersonaI importance. 

The course taken by the Apostle is quite of a differ- 
ent sort. The mingled strain of apology, remon- 
strance, and entreaty, which closes the epistle to the 
Corinthians, brings together, in admirable combination, 
the emotions of a highly sensitive, generous, humble, 
and yet noble mind, striving alternately with itself, 
and with its sense of public duty. The abrupt transi- 
tions, the frequent interrogations, the sudden appeals, 
and the genial warmth of the whole, impart an historic 
life to the passage, such as makes the reader think 
that he sees and hears th^ speaker actually before him. 
It is saying little to affirm that a composition of this | 
order stands immensely remote from the suspicion of f • 
spuriousness : — ^if this be not reality, the objects that j 
now press upon the senses are not real; and the 
stamp of truth which marks it, involves also the truth 
of the Christian system. But this is not all ; — for if 
we ought in any case to rely upon the universal princi- 
ples of human nature, as they are gathered from history 
and observation, we may affirm that it is the property 1 ^^ 
of gloomy or malignant opinions, or of notions that ; ^^ 
are preposterous and exaggerated, to impart a certain ^ c ; 
fixedness or monotony to the mind and temper: — i < 
the passions become set; — the style of expression^ i 
even if vehement and copious, is of one order only ; ) 
— the themes of discourse are few, and the drift is 
ever the same. Were it demanded to assign some 
single characteristic which should mark the ranatic in , 
every case, the same exdtmveness might be given as ' 
the infallible sign. On the contrary, a free play of 
the faculties and emotions, and a graceful versatility \ 
of mind, is the distinction of those who live in the] 
light, and inhale the pure breezes of day. An expan-l 
sive benevolence, conjoined with the mild affections] 
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of common life, not only renders the heart sensitive 
on all sides, but imparts an interchangeable mobility 
to the entire circle of feelings, so that transitions from 
one to another are easy and rapid ; — ^the character, in 
its general aspect, is pleasantly diversified. The storms 
of December are of one hue, and rush across the 
heavens in one direction ; but the Summer's sky has 
many colours, and a new beauty for every hour. 

Now we might assume the rapid interchange of 
subjects and sentiments, and the abruptness of the 
style, and its sparkling vivacity, in the passage before 
us, as suflScient proof of our position, that the mind 
of Paul, far from having been rigidly fixed in one 
mood by Christianity, had actually acquired, under its 
influence, more copiousness of feeling than his early 
course seemed to promise. The Gospel had made 
him — we appeal confidently to the instance now before 
us — the Gospel had made Paul a man of much feeling, 
and of many feelings. But fanaticism, if it quickens 
some single sensibility, renders others torpid, and after 
. a while reduces the character to the narrowest range, 
or brings on intellectual extrophy. 

We have yet to advert, for a moment, to the epistle 
to the Christian societies of Galatia; but do not 
meddle with what belongs in it to the theologian, and 
which has often enough been treated of: what is 
pertinent to our immediate purpose may soon be said. 
Written about the middle of his apostolic course, and 
at the season of ripened Manhood, it may be assumed 
to exhibit the effect of Christianity after it had fully 
settled itself upon the moral and mental habits of 
Paul, and before the force of his spirit had become at 
all abated. We find in it, as we might expect, the 
highest degree of vigour and vivacity ; as well as a 
very decisive tone, and even an authoritative challenge 
of submission to his dictates in matters of religious 
truth. There is nothing feeble in this epistle ; and yet 
we meet indications of that paternal tenderness which 
distinguishes his addresses to the best-loved churches : 
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there is the same candour tCM> in acknowledging what- 
ever was laudable among these societies ; and more- 
over such a mixture of abstract argument with per- 
sonal persuasion as indicates the writer's desire to deal 
reasonably with whoever would listen to reason. 
Five-sixths of the whole composition is calm explana- 
tion of facts, or adduction of evidence. But this is 
not the style of offended pride, when it rankles in the 
bosom of an intemperate and irritated dignitary. 

Yet the main feature of the epistle to the Galatians 
is the breadth of the practical principles it supports, 
and the opposition it offers to the bigotry, superstition, 
and spiritual pride of the Jewish teachers. If Paul be 
vehement, it is always in behalf of common sense and 
liberality : if he be indignant, it is when he mantles to 
break the chain of spiritual despotism : if he be stern, 
it is to uphold consistency. — ^Even Peter, he " with- 
stood to the face," on account of culpable compliances 
with Jewish sanctimoniousness. The obsolete system 
of national seclusion he discards, by affirming that 
now, within the Christian Church, all extrinsic distinc- 
tions are merged. " There is neither Greek nor Jew, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female ; — ^for all are one in Christ Jesus." That 
superstition too, which waits only an accidental excite- 
ment to kindle into virulent fanaticism, he treats with 
objurgation and contempt. " How turn ye again to 
the weak and beggarly elements, whereto ye desire 
again to b^ in bondage ? — ^Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years. — ^I am afraid of you, 
lest I have bestowed upon you labour in vain!" — 
"Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
inade us free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.** — **^In Christ Jesus, neither circum* 
eision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision ; but 
faith, which worketh by love." ^d yet this liberty 
was not libertinism. " Use not your liberty for an 
occasion to the flesh; but by love serve one another." 
— '^ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh." 
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Bat this is that Tery style of sound sense and OKxle-' 
ration, and that GEiiERALaATioK of PRincipijBSy 
WITHOUT LAXITY, which SO gncvously offends the 
imbecile pietist, the scrupulous bigot, and the virulent 
fanatic — It is the style of Paul ; and his invariable 
use of it carries forward our present argument toward 
a triumphant issue. 

III. The four epistles to individuals — especially the 
three that are clerical or official, demand to be 
reviewed. 

The question in hand might, with very little hazard 
— ^perhaps with none, be made to rest upon the soli- 
tary evidence of the epistle to Philemon. If we knew 
nothing more of the writer^s temper than what breaks 
upon us through the tenderness and grace of this short 
letter (and were informed also that the same person 
had commenced his course as a sanguinary zealot) 
the proof would be complete, that the system under 
which his character had been matured, must have 
been of the most benign sort. No such inconsistency 
has ever presented itself on the various field of human 
nature as that of a man who being by constitutional 
tendency fierce and despotic, after yielding himself 
through a long course of years to the influence of a 
gloomy creed, was yet, at the close of life, such as 
this letter declares "Paul the aged ^ to have been. 
It is certain then, that Paul's creed was not gloomy ; 
but on the contrar}% benign ; and benign in the most 
active and efficacious sense. Is ther#jiot in the 
epistle to Philemon a melody of love, struck from the 
chords of a nicely attuned heart ? Yet it was the 
Gospel, not Nature that so attuned it. 

If a man's character is to be known more certainly 
from his conversation with his intimate fi*iends or 
family, than from his public harangues, so, and for the 
same reasons, a private correspondence is more avail- 
able for such a purpose than a general treatise. And 
again, if there be any one species of personal and 
private correspondence which, more than another, 
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lays open ;a wi^iter's secret principles, it is that carried 
on between men of the same profession or calling, on 
subjects involving the credit and interests of that 
calling* The sentiments of public persons towards 
the commonalty over which they exercise a control 
founded altogether on (pinion, are very apt to assume 
an aspect either of hostility, or of craftiness. Then 
when such official persons interchange their private 
feelings, and especially when a superior of the order 
conveys instructions to the subaltern, there will infal- 
libly peep out, in some part, the sinister sentiment — 
the harboured grudge, the sly maxims of professional 
prudence, or the lurking acrimony and arrogance 
toward the populace — if in fact any such oblique 
motive or principle exist in the mind of the writer ; 
nor will any discretion avail to prevent its appearance. 
Now having before us a writer's various composi- 
tions, if we go over them all, beginning with those of 
a general or abstract kind, and advance to such as are 
more specific, and at last open the packet of his pri- ] 
vate and professional papers, we compass him on all • 
sides ; — we beleaguer his very soul — throw open the . 
** keep" of his heart, and leave him no chance of main- ' 
taining his concealment. — If Paul may not be known [ 
from his two letters to Timothy, and that to Titus, no ! 
writer can at all be judged of from the records he has | 
left of himself. The genuineness of these letters is * 
abundantly established, and by the best sort of proof. 
No one competent to estimate literary evidence can 
even pretend to doubt of it. — ^Moreover they were 
composed (the last of them especially) very near the 
close of the writer's apostolic course, and when his 
mind had admitted all the influence it could admit 
from the system to which his life had been devoted. 
They were addressed too, to subordinates in office ; 

J ret to men endeared and familiar by community in 
abours and sufferings. What forbids us then — what 
rule of historic evidence, acknowledged as valid, for- 
bids us to assume these same letters as conclusive 
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Proof id a question concerniDg the quality and ten- 
dency of Christianity in its first stage ? 

Let now some speculative reasoner come up, and 
say — '^ The view that is presented in the New Testa- 
ment of the moral condition of mankind, and of the 
doom of the impenitent, and of the agency or inter- 
ference of evil spirits, cannot but have a pernicious or 
malign influence over the human mind/' — ^In rebutting 
any such hypothetical objection we should instantly 
turn from theory to fact, and reply — If the supposition 
were indeed well founded, it is certain that the learn- 
ed zealot of Tarsus must have fully received upon the 
sensitive surface of his native character any such fanat- 
ical excitement, and it is certain too, that a thirty or 
forty years of injurious treatment would so have ag- 
gravated and fixed whatever was bad in his natural 
temper, that his last letters would verily have reeked 
with venom. But is it so in fact ? Let these letters 
say. Must we not acknowledge that, how sad and 
appalling soever may be the truths on the ground of 
which the Gospel proceeds, or on which it builds its 
superstructure of mercy — ^the efficacious motives it 
brings in upon the human mind are far more than 
enough to correct the gloomy influence of those facts, 
and do actually avail to produce the most perfect ex- 
amples of gentleness, meekness, and universal good- 
will ; — aye, and to engender this bland philanthropy 
even upon an intemperate spirit ! 

Our evidence on this point has a more extended 
consequence than may at first appear, and is such as 
to justify the share of attention now claimed for it. 

These valedictory letters (for we may so deem them) 
in the first place prove, what before we have alleged, 
that the mildness of the apostle's character, such as it 
appears in the greater part of his writings, was not the 
consequence of a prostration of his native vigour, or 
an enfeebling of that constitutional vivacity which 
brought him so early upon the stage of public life. 
The sort of advice he gives to Titus in reference to 
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the factious and dissolute Jews of Crete (as well as 
similar passages in the epistles to Timothy) makes it 
certain ttiat the repellent force of his mind remained 
undiminished. — Paul had not become so easy — -much 
less imbecile, as to wink at disorders, or tamely to 
allow either the apostolic or the episcopal authority to 
be sported with. 

let it was no personal homage that he demanded, 
such as ambition seeks for. — " I was before a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious'* — an eminent 
example of that mercy which even " the chief of 
sinners" henceforward may hope to receive. The 
first point insisted upon in these pastoral admonitions 
is, that prayer and praise should be offered in the 
christian assemblies continually on behalf ^' of all men," 
especialljr "for kings, and all that are in authority. 
For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth." Is it the reK- 
^ous misanthrope who speaks in this passage ? — ^there 
IS certainly heard in it no growl of the Jewish grudge 
against the bulk of mankind ; nor does it convey the 
writer's covert revenge against the Roman or Jewish 
authorities, that had every where loaded him with 
wrongs. One might, for a moment, fancy that Paul 
had at length gained access to the imperial saloon — 
was basking in the sunshine of the court, and thence 
was issuing mandates to the christian worid in the 
fulness of his complacency. Alas — h^' was still the 
tenant of a dungeon ! Mark it ; — this command to 
pray for kings and magistrates was sealed by a hand 
then actually encumbered with the chain of despotic 
power ! 

The description siven of episcopal qualifications in 
these letters might be pertinently adduced as proof of 
the modesty and soundness of the writer's conceptions 
of spiritual supremacy. Jo estimate fkirly this de-* 
scription we ought to place in comparison with it 
certain magnific passages that might readily be quoted 
32 
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from even the most moderate of the Fathers.. He 
whK>) as we have seen, is neither murky and contuma- 
cious towards secuhir authorities, nor exorbitant and 
preposterous in his notions of ecclesiastical prerogative, 
may justly claim a rare praise, inasmuch as the one of 
these faults, or the other (if not both together) has 
ordinarily belonged to men who have stood at the 
head of religious communities in times of persecution. 

" Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil : — 
the Lord reward him according to his works ;" — an 
announcement, this, of richteous retribution, and in 
harmony vnth the establidied tone of divinely com- 
missioned men ; and necessary to the maintenance of 
apostolic authority. But we find that the irksome 
subject is glanced at only, and that an instantaneous 
transition is made to one which, although painful also, 
serves to bring into view that rule of discrimination 
according to which the apostles meted out their cen- 
sures — ^'making a difference, and of some having 
compassion.'' **At my first answer'' (arraignment) 
says Paul, "no man stood with me ; but all forsook 
me : — Let it not be laid to their charge !" 

A criterion of a man's temper might with great 
safety be drawn from the simple, though not obtrusive, 
circumstance of the sort of transitions he is accustomed 
to make in unpremediated converse with his friends, 
or in his confidential correspondence. It is in these 
sudden turns and replications that the inner texture 
of the soul is exposed to view. Every one who has 
been a meditative listener to the familiar talk of man- 
kind, is well aware of the significance of the fact we 
here refer to. The characteristic of the mind, and of 
its individual aflections, is not so well furnished by 
what a man says on such or such a topic, deliberately 
brought before him, as by what he slides into, when 
the immediate subject is dismissed. — If pride rankle 
in the bosom — ^if murk^ revenge be the master passion 
*— if envy bear rule within the hidden world ; or if 
spiritual arrogance be the yeast that ferments in the 
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soul, we shall readily detect the disguised malady as 
often as the man makes his transition, or turns off from 
the question or discourse that has engaged him. 

And how, on the other hand, does the benignity — 
the charitable hope — ^the kind interpretation of what 
is ambiguous, break out from the casual converse of ^ 
a tranquil and happy spirit ! Let the sky be never so 
much darkened, we feel (when in such company) that 
a summer^B gun is somewhere above the horizon ; and 
ere long its power and brightness actually bursts out, 
even from the midst of gloom and thunder.— Now by 
this very rule, and it is perhaps one of the most con- 
stant and certain of any that may be advanced as a* 
clew to the secrets of the human hqart, we are content 
that the writer of the Pauline epistles should be judg- 
ed, and the quality of his deepest motives, and the 
colour of his habitud sentiments be decisively spoken 
of. We say then that the vnitings of Paul, abrupt 
and elliptical as his method often seems, are in a spe- 
cial manner distinguished by a frequent beaming forth 
of hope and glory when least one expects it.— He 
writes like a man who descends to his subject from a 
higher sphere: — as for example, when, after layinjg 
down the rule of behaviour fjroper to a servile c(mdi- 
tion, and insisting upon submissiveness and fidelity, he 
returns, as in a moment, to the very summit of joy. 
** For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us," not only the virtues 
of common life, but that we should '' look for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
Crod, our Saviour, Jesus Christ." Almost immediately 
we meet with a sudden transition of another sort, in- 
dicative of the permanent humility of the writer's 
mind, as well as of its broad benigmty and good-will. 
^ Put them in mind to be subject to princi^ities, to 
speak evil of no man,, to be no brawlers ; but gentle, 
shewing all meekness to all men. — ^For we ourselves 
also \7ere sometimes foolish, dbobedient, deceived, 
serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and 
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envy, balefuli and bating one another. But after that 
the Kiodiieas aod love of God our Saviour toward 
man appeared." — ^Is not this the natural turn of a 
mind at once humble» pious, and benevdent ? 

^ This thou knowest (or, knowest thou this ?) that all 
they which are in Asia be turned away from me, of 
whom are Phyg^llus and Hermogenes." But does re- 
sentment lodge in the writer's mind ; or is th« subject 
pursued and morosely grasped ? What meet we ia 
the v«y next verse T — ** The Lord give mercy unto* 
the house of Onesipborus; for he oft refreshed nae^ 
and was not ashamed of my chain. But when he was 
in Rome be sought me out very diligently, and found 
me« The Lord grant unto him that he may find mer- 
cy of the Lord in that day ; and in how many things 
he ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very 
well/' — Some univenml axiom of a happy aspect is 
the ordinary corollaiy of this writer's incidental ad« 
vices >--«8 thus — ^'^ Refuse profane and old wives^ 
fiiUes ; and exercise thyself rather unto godliness ; for 
bodily exerckse profiteth little ; but godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and ot tfaat which is to come . . . « « We trust in the 
living God, vnso is thb Saveour of all men, spe- 
cially of those that believe." *' From men of corrupt 
minds, destitute of the truth, withdraw thyself; but 

•OiYLUIBSS VriTH COKTENTMENT IS CUUBAT OAd ; for 

we brought notim^ into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry notluog out ; having therefore food and 
raiment, let iis be therewith content." In several 
instances the most sublime of all the doxologies which 
the Scriptures contain are those thrown by Paul into 
the midst of his d^cussion of lower subjects. Per« 
haps, if we were to select the passages in his epistles 
fix>m which, more signally than from any others the 
brightness of the iq)per world shines out, they i/raiki 
be those that most abruptly turn the current of his dis^ 
course. Yet wlmt is this, if we are to lay any stress 
upon the constttif laws of the human mii^ but proc^ 
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that the happiest, the most expansive, and the nko»i 
elevated sentiments eonstituted the very substance^ or 
inner body, of the writer's character, ao that every 
rapid transition he makes, and every sudden move- 
ment is a revul^on from the sombre to the bright ;-'-or 
from wrath to mercy;— *or from dutied to recom-^ 
pences ;— in one word, from earth to heaven ! 

Christianity then, such as we find it in the Scrip* 
tures, is beniga-*-it is from Heaven ; and even had it 
utterly vanished or ceased to aff^t mankind in the 
same age that saw it appear, the documentary proof of 
its divine or^n would mre remained not the less com* 
plete and irresistible. In that ca8e-MM»vinced as we 
must have been that the True Light had ofice, though 
but for a moment, glanced upon the earth, we shoold 
have looked wistftilfy upward in hope that the great 
revolutions of the heavens woidd at length bnn^ round 
a second dawn, and a lastmg dajr# 

But it m far otherwise ; and in coming to the chse 
of a course that has presented the perversions, not the 
excellences of Chiistianky, we i^ould seek relief &om 
the impression made by a long continued eontempla-* 
tion of a single order of objecta-'^-and those the most 
dire.^ — ^The Gospel has huA multitudes of genuine 
adherents^^Christ a host of followers, in the worst 
times; or if the first three centuries, or the last three 
of Christian history, are looked to, it wotdd indicate 
affectation, or a melancholy and malk;Bant temper, to 
estimate at a low rate the extent of the true Church. 

Yet the terrible fact wfaichy though predicted l^ 
tlie apostles, would have astounxted ^efnselves had it 
stood before them in distinct perspective, remains to 
sadden our meditations^— That an apostasy, dating its 
commencements from a very early age, spread over 
the whole area of Cluristendom, afiSscting every article 
of belief, and every rule of duty; and that it held 
itself entire through much more than a thousand 
years. 

But what is our own position ? what stage on the> 
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highway of tnith has the Protestant commuahy 
reached ? are the reformed churches calmly looking 
back, as from an elevation, and mider the beams of 
day, upon a dark landscape, far remote, and hardly 
distinguishable ? or shoukl it not rather be confessed 
that our reformations though real and immensely 
important, are initiative only '( This is certain that tte 
evolutions of the Divine Providence exhibit seldom or 
never to the eye of man any hurried transition ; but 
that it renovates and restores by successive impulses, 
and these at distant intervals. *We only folbw then- 
the established order of things when we hope that 
there is yet in reserve for the world the boon of an 
unsullied Christianity. 

The sinister sense in which men of a certain party 
would snatch at such a supposition, and affirm that 
even the prime articles of truth have not yet been 
disengaged from the general apostasy, except by the 
sceptic few, is peremptorily excluded by the fact of 
the general and popular diffusion, and devout perusal 
of the Soiptures. For if, even where universally 
read and piously studied, the Inspired Books fail ta 
•convey to the majority their principal meaning; it is 
certain that they are bNetter discarded than any longer 
reverenced as Instruments of religious Instruction. If 
the Church — take what age we please— has not pos- 
sessed itself of the vital elements of sacred knowledse 
while unrestrainedly reading, and while diligemly 
studving the Scriptures, then the labours of those who 
would tell us so, are idle ; for it must be cotifessed 
that the pursuit of truth at all on the field of Revela- 
tion, is a desperate enterprise. 

Yet this granted — and it is unquestipnable, an atten- 
tive and impartial survey of the religious history of 
mankind leads to the conclusion (and it is on the one 
hand a consolatory, as well as on the other an afflictive 
conclusion) that the possession of the vital elements of 
religion may consist with such perversions, both in 
theory and sentiment, as deprive Christianity of its 
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visible beauty, and forbid its propagation. Most of 
the examples adduced in the preceding sections come 
under the range of this principle ; and in presenting 
always the illustrious and the mitigated instances 
rather than the exaggerated or the base, the author 
has steadily held to his purpose of bringing home to 
every mind the conviction that no degree of piety 
should be allowed to protect the system under which 
it appears from the severest scrutiny, or from grave 
8uq>icions. 

If it be asked on what ground any such suspicion 
can fairly rest at a time when the characteristics of 
freedom, vigour, and activity broadly attach to the 
exterior of religious profession, it may at once be 
replied that there must be room for serious and un- 
sparing inquiries, so long as the actual products bear 
a very slender proportion to the means of general 
instruction — so long as Christianity fails to affect the 
more energetic portion of the community — so long as 
zealous endeavours to propagate the faith abroad, 
though not altogether unblessed, are followed, after a 
long trial, with scanty successes ; — ^but especially have 
we cause to suspect that some fatal and occult mis- 
understanding of the Gospel exists, while the ecclesi- 
astical condition of the religious commonwealth is in 
all senses preposterous. 

Let it be assumed that each separate article of our 
creed is well warranted by Scripture ; it may not- 
withstanding be true that indefinite misconceptions, 
affecting the Divine character and government, or 
that certain modes of feeling generated in evil days, 
and still uncorrected, exist, and oi>erate to benumb 
the impulsive and expansive energies of the GospeL 
Our interpretation of Christianity may be good, and 
may be pure enough for private use ; — it may be good 
in the closet, good as the source of the motives of 
common life; and good as the ground of hope in 
death, and yet may be altogether unfit for conquest 
and triumph. That it is so unfit, should be assumed 
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as the only pious and becoming explication we can 
give of the almost universal ignorance and irreligion 
of mankind. 

With no very easy sense of the greatness, the diffi- 
culty, and the peril of the task to which he puts his 
trembling and perhaps presumptuous hand, yet from 
the impulse of a feeling not to be repressed, and with 
a resolution not to be dkunted, the Author — imploring 
aid from on High, will ask yet again the attention and 
the concurrence of those wno, like himself— invincibly 
persuaded of the truth of Christianity, can taste no 
personal enjoyments, can admit no rest, while it«falters 
on its course through the world. 



THE END. 
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